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“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” MARY ANDERSON. 


—. + —— 


— NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
Asa Bright, Clear Complexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest 
features become attractive. Without them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure Alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS’ SOAP 


3 A SPECIALTY for the SKIN & COMPLEXION. 


Is recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. 

Prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. | 

Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 

For Sale throughout the Civilized World. 
15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 
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BLACKWELL'S 
DURHAM TOBACCO 


IS THE MOST 
HONEST, POPULAR, UNIFORM, RELIABLE, SATISFACTORY 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


EVER PUT UPON THE MARKET. 


Hence Dealers and Consumers always pronounce it 


THE BEST. 





Situated in the immediate section of country that produces a grade of 
Tobacco that in texture, flavor, and quality is not grown elsewhere in the 
world, the popularity of these goods is only limited by the quantity produced. 
We are in position to command the choice of all offerings upon this market, 


and spare no pains nor expense to give the trade the 


VERY BEST. 














STATUE OF “LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD.” 


More Money Needed. 


The Committee in charge of the construction 
of the pedestal and the erection of the Statue, 
in order to raise funds for 
its completion, have prepared, from 
model furnished by the artist, a perfect fac-simile 
Miniature Statuette, which they are delivering 
to subscribers throughout the United States at 
the following prices: 

No. 1 Statuette, sex inches in height,—the 
Statue bronzed; Pedestal, nickel-silvered,—at 
One Dollar each, delivered. 

No. 2 Statuette, in same metal, twelve inches 
high, beautifully bronzed and nickeled, at 
Kive Dollars each, delivered, 

No. 8 Statuette, twelve inches high, finely 
chased, Statue bronzed, Pedestal, Heavily 
silwer-Plated, WITH PLUSH STAND, at 
Ten Dollars each, delivered. 

Much time and money have been spent in 
pectocts the Statuettes, and they are much 

mproved over the first sent out. The Com- 
mittee have received from subscribers many 
letters of commendation. 

The New York World Fund of $100.000 com- 
pletes the Pedestal, but it is estimated that 
$40,000 is yet needed to pay for the iron fasten- 
ings and the erection of the Statue. 

Liberal subscriptions for the Miniature Statu- 
ettes will produce the desired amount. 

Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, 
33 Mercer Street, New York. 
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THE} 


UNITED SERVICE. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE IN THE UNITED STATES 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE 


Military, Naval, and Givil Service, 








In the November number of Taz Unitep Service Magazine is com- 
menced a serial novel, entitled “A ZEALOT IN TULLE,” by Mrs. 
Witprick. The author being the wife of an army officer, as well as 
a writer of established reputation, adds additional interest to an inter- 
esting and well-written American novel. 

Captain Cuarixs Kina, U.S.A., the author of “WINNING HIS 
SPURS,” “KITTY’S CONQUEST,” etc., commences in the same 
number a story entitled “CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT DUR- 
ING THE WAR.” 

“THE CRUISE OF THE U. S. SLOOP-OF-WAR ‘VINCEN- 
NES,’” circumnavigating the globe, 1833-36, from the journal of Lieu- 
tenant Rosrert Lez-Wrieat Brownine, U.S.N., also commences in the 
same issue. 

The December number contains articles entitled “The Bureau of 
Navigation, Office of Detail, and Office of Naval Intelligence,” and 
“ Army of the Potomac before Richmond, a correspondence with Gen- 
eral McClellan, and touching Fitz-John Porter,” by Brevet Major- 
General P. St. Georaze Cooks, U.S. A., retired, which we feel sure 
will be of general interest to the public. 

Subscribers for the year 1886 will be sent the November and 
December numbers of THe Unirep Service free of charge. 





The United Service for 1886, 


Arrangements have been made for many contributions of special 
interest, and among these we call special attention to the following: 
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The series of articles on the late war, by authors who participated 
in the battles which they describe, both Federal and Confederate, 
among whom will be: 


Brevet Major-General, Brigadier-General O. O. Howarp, U.S.A. “Sher- 
man’s Campaign of 1864.” 

Brevet Major-General, Brigadier-General (retired) R. W. Jounson, 
U.S.A. “The Battle of Stone River.” 

Brevet Brigadier-General U. 8. Volunteers, Major A. M. Ranpot, First 
U.S. Artillery (late Colonel Second New York Cavalry, “ Harris’s 
Light”). “The Second New York Cavalry at Appomattox, April 
8 and 9, 1865.” 

Brevet Brigadier-General U. 8S. Volunteers, Colonel A. S. Dagaert, 
Second U.S. Infantry. “The Battle of Rappahannock Station.” 
Colonel A. G. Bracxert, Third U.S. Cavalry. “The Battle of Ezra 

Church.” 

Colonel Horatio C. Kina. “ Reminiscences of a Quartermaster, 1864-65.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel ALEXANDER R. Cuiso_m, Aide-de-Camp to General 
Beauregard. “Reminiscences of an Aide-de-Camp—The Battle 
of Shiloh.” 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, Captain M. H. Sracy, Twelfth U. S. In- 
fantry. ‘The Battles on the Weldon Railroad, 1864.” 

Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, Captain W. R. ParnELt, First U.S. Cavalry. 
“ Recollections of 1863.” 

Also, “REMINISCENCES OF A WESTERN VOLUNTEER,” and 
numerous other war articles, which will be duly announced. 


Cruises of U.S. men-of-war during the first half of this century, 
from the diaries of officers attached to them, will be given throughout 
the year, and will contain interesting descriptions of the countries 
visited in all parts of the world, anecdotes of naval officers of that day 
never before published, and will be of great interest to naval officers. 
“ The Cruise of the ‘ Vincennes’ ” in the November Unirep Szrvice will 
open the series. Other articles on professional topics of the day will 
also appear throughout the year. 

Articles on the Cavalry, Artillery, Infantry, by officers of the re- 
spective corps, whose names in each case will be a guarantee of their 


capacity to treat of the subjects dealt with. 

The NATIONAL GUARD will receive attention in the Magazine, 
and an article entitled “THE NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES,” by General Horatio C. Kina, in the January 
number, will be followed by others of importance on the same subject. 
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Having purchased the Army and Navy Quarterly (Eclectic), and 
it having been merged into Tue Unirep Service, it is our inten- 
tion to reproduce from standard foreign magazines such professional 
articles as will be of interest to officers of the Army and Navy, and 
which treat of the vital topics of the day. 

The CIVIL SERVICE, as heretofore, will receive notice, and 
articles relating thereto, from the pens of able writers, will appear 
from time to time. 

Numerous professional articles of current importance, and short 
stories from eminent writers, will be a leading feature of the Maga- 
zine during 1886. 

We are pleased to state that Taz Unirep Srrvice has doubled its 
circulation during the past year, and we invite attention to the recent 
commendations of the press printed herewith. 


Price, 35 cts. $4.00 per annum. 


4 Specimen copies sent FREE on application. 


The United Service Clubbing List, 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain a number of 
periodicals through one agency and at reduced rates, we will, until 
further notice, receive orders for THe Unitep Srrvice and any of the 
periodicals named below at the prices given in the columns headed 
“With The United Service.” 





_— PERIODICAL, 











$1 50 | American Agriculturist.....| $5 00 | $2 00 | Lippincott’s Magazine 

4 00 | Atlantic Monthly............ 7 20 5 00 BIG. .cccense esonccevecesscecceess 

1 50 | Baby hood ..:.....00seeeeeseeees 5 00 8 00 | Littell’s Living Age 

3 50 | Cassell’s Magazine of Art..| 6 65 BOW |) DIM cesccccescsccctes 

4 00 ; Century Magazine........... 7 00 1 00 | N. Y. Weekly Times 

8 00 | Century and Harper’s Mag.| 10 50 2 50 | N. Y.Semi-Weekly Times..| 6 25 
7 00 | Century and St. Nicholas..| 9 50 2 00 | N. Y. Weekly Tribune...... 6 00 
3 00 | Christian at Work........... 6 50 3 00 | N.Y.Semi-WeeklyTribune} 6 00 
2 00 | Christian Thought........... 5 50 5 00 | North American Review...) 7 00 
3 00 | Christian Union.............. 6 70 1 50 | Our Little Ones............00 5 20 
1 75 | English Illustrated.......... . 5 35 2 00 | Phrenological Journal...... 5 50 
4 00 | Harper’s Weekly.........+++ 7 20 2 00 | Popular Science Monthly..| 8 00 
4 00 | Harper’s Bazar.........ccseee 7 20 5 00 | Pack.....cccoss coccccese coscccese 8 00 
4 00 | Harper’s Magazine........+ 7 00 5 00 | Pulpit of To-Day............ 8 60 
2 00 | Harper’s Young People.....| 5 60 3 00 | St. Nicholas........ s+ seer 6 50 
3 00 | Independent.......00+ s-eeeeee 6 50 5 00 | Spirit of the Times........... 8 50 
5 00 | Judge .....ccccccccercceeecoeees 7 50 3 20 | Scientific American.......... 6 50 
4 00 | Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly} 7 20 2 50 | Wide-Awake........0 ssc 6 40 
8 00 | Leslie’s Popular Monthly..| 6 40 1 75 | Youth’s Companion.......... 5 25 


3 00 | Leslie’s Sunday Magazine..| 6 40 
All subscriptions must be addressed to 
THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 


Post Office Box 1877, 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


be 
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RECENT PRESS NOTICES. 


“The Broad Arrow,” London, England. 
“‘ The latest issue of this magazine contuins a rich table of literary fare.” 


“United Service Gazette,” London, England. east 
“We do not know in this country or in any other # more readable service magazine issued 


from the press.” “The Nautical Gazette,” New York City. 

“This magazine is steadily improving, and is making progress in the estimation of the 
higher class of technical magazine readers.” 

“Evening Telegram,” New York City. 

“Tt continues to be a very agreeable specimen of neat printing, and to present an array 
of readable and instructive articles, mainly relating to military, naval, and civil service matters.” 
“The Sentinel,” Plattsburg, N. Y. 

“Tn point of ability and general style of make-up it ranks with Harper’s and the Century, 
and any one wishing to keep thoroughly posted on the various branches of the government 
service will find it of incalculable value.” 

Daily “State Gazette,” Trenton, N. J. : 

‘To those interested in any branches of the public service, and all the numerous interests 

connected therewith, this ie an invaluable publication. It is also full of interest to the general 


reader.” ** New Hampshire Gazette,” Portsmouth, N. H. 
“This magazine, which started out with good promise, has steadily improved in value, 
and there is rarely a number which does not contain some single article worth the price of a 


year’s subscription.” “The Morning Star,” Dover, N. H. 

“It is a publication of sterling and standard value, now in its twelfth volume. In appear- 
ance, typographically and otherwise, it demonstrates its claim to a position in the first rank of 
periodical products of the press.” 

“Eastern Argus,” Portland, Me. 
“Ts better than ever, possessing now great interest for the general reader as well as for those 


in the service.” “The Literary World,” Boston, Mass. 
“ One of the handsomest magazines published in the country.” 
““Home Journal,” Boston, Mass. 

“A magazine that has no competitor in the important field which it occupies, and that has 
no superior in any field for interest and ability.” 

“The Beacon,” Boston, Mass. 

“ Appeals to a very wide circle, and gives instruction as well as entertainment, and some 
wholesome notions on the public service of our country. An American gentleman should be 
proud to belong to the constituency of THz Unitep Service.” 

“The Item,” Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘The work is an honor to the country, and especially to the military, naval, and civil 


service.” “Franklin Repository,” Chambersburg, Pa. 

“The War of the Rebellion made all reading Americans patrons of army and navy litera- 
ture. To meet the great interest felt in martial affairs, the proprietor and publisher of this 
journal has addressed his faculties and energies, and the outcome is one of the most able and 
interesting of the periodicals of the day. As a typographical venture it is a triumph unsur- 

sed by. any of its contemporaries, even in these times of exquisite art. The matter is of 

ively interest, and is contributed by writers peculiarly qualified for that work.” 
** Landmark,” Norfolk, Va. 

“There is a magnificent field in this country for just such a magazine as Mr. Hamersly gives 
his readers, and we take pleasure in recommending THE Unirep Service to the public generally.” 
**Baltimore American,” Baltimore, Md. 

“The best authority in this country on matters pertaining to the military, naval, and civil 


. ” 
service. “The Press,” Cleveland, Ohio. © 

“To read the issues of this publication consecutively, is to be well informed in regard to 
affairs military and naval and affecting the civil service.” 

“The Bee,” Omaha, Neb. 

“Tt is one of the very best magazines published, not only for the army and navy, but for 
the general reading public.” 

“South and West,” St. Louis, Mo. 

“Every article is not only readable but very interesting, while the nature of the reading 
matter is such as to make the magazine a most agreeable companion for an idle hour. The 
reader will receive many facts of importance, and have imparted to him sentiments that he 
will always prize. We find the magazine worthy of recommendation in every particular.” 

“Daily Democrat,” Davenport, Iowa. 
“It occupies a special field which is not filled by any other publication, while in beauty of 
print and excellence of text Taz Unirep Service is surpassed by none of the monthlies.” 
“San Francisco Call.” 
“One of the very best of the magazines.” 
** Record-Union,” Sacramento, Cal. 
“Will greatly interest, especially all who have taken part in military and naval matters.” 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. CONTENTS OF VOL. XII. (885: 


JANUARY. 

To, About, and Across Madagascar. I. By Lieutenant M. A. Shufeldt, U.S.N. 

McDowell and Tyler at Bull Run. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Closson, U.S.A. 

The Golden City. A Poem. By the late Chief-Jnstice Salmon P. Chase. 

The Date of 1835. By Rear-Admiral Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N. 

The National Guard, and the Necessity for its Adoption by the General Gov- 
ernment. By Captain Wm. H. Powell, Brevet Major U.S.A. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
I., II. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 

After a Storm at Sea. A Poem. By T. H.S. 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. X., XI. By Alice King Hamilton. 

The Enlisted Man. By Lieutenant T. H. Stevens, U.S.N. 

The Late Senator Anthony. By Ben: Perley Poore, late Major Eighth Massachusetts Infantry. 

United States Naval War College. By Commodore 8. B. Luce, U.8.N. 

Army Administrative Service. I. By J. Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 

FEBRUARY.’ 

The Battles at Chattanooga. 1. Capture of Orchard Knob. 2. Hooker’s Assault on Lookout. 3. 
The Storming of Missionary Se By General H. V. Boynton. 

Esek Hopkins, the First ‘‘Commander-in-Chief” of the American Navy, 1775. 
(With Sr By Rear-Admiral Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N. 

Chronicles of Carter Barracks. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Closson, U.S.A. 

The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, 1638-1884. 
By Ben: Perley Poore, Past Commander A. and H. Art. Co.; late Major Eighth Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

The Pilgrimage to Washington. By T. H.S. Hamersly. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
IIL-VI. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. XII., XIII. By Alice King Hamilton. 

Fhe Branch Hydrogrep ic Offices and the Merchant Marine. By Lieutenant J. A. 

earman, U.S.N. 

The Thirty Years’ War. With Special Reference to the Military Operations and Influence of the 
Swedes. Supplementary. I. By J. Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General 8.N.Y. 

Reflections at Sea. A Poem. 

Sketch of Fort Meade, Dakota Territory. By Assistant Surgeon Louis Brechemin, U.S.A. 


MARCH. 
British Military Operations in the Egyptian Soudan. By.Lieutenant-General Charles P. 
Stone, late of the Egyptian Forces. 
‘the. Compal , and attle of Shiloh. By Thomas Jordan, Adjutant-General of the Confederate 
‘orces at Shiloh, 
Over the Border with Mackenzie. By E. B. Beaumont, Major Fourth Cavalry; Brevet Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel U.S.A. 


A Dead Hero. By R. Dorsey Mohun. 
The Battalion rm for the National Guard. By Brigadier-General George R. Snowden, 


National Guard of Pennsylvania. 
£sek Hopkins, the First ‘‘Commander-in-Chief” of the American Navy, 1775. 
(Concluded.) By Rear-Admiral Geo. Henry Preble, U.8.N. 
One of the Duanes. Chaps. XIII., XIV. By Alice King Hamilton. 
Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chap. 
. By Commander Allan D. Brown, US.N. 
Chronicles of Carter Barracks. (Concluded.) By Lieutenant-Colonel H. W. Closson, U.S.A. 
Promotion in the Civil Service. By I. E. Vail. 
. p APRIL. 
British Military Operations in the Egyptian Soudan. (Continued.) By Lieutenant- 
General Charles P. Stone, late of the Egyptian Forces. 
Civil Service Reform. By Leroy D. Thoman. 
Military Bits and Bitting. By Lieutenant 8. C. Robertson, First U. 8. Cavalry. 
The Compeign and Battle of Shiloh. (Concluded.) By Thomas Jordan, Adjutant-General of 
the Confederate Forces at Shiloh. " - 
Captain James Nicholson, the (second) Senior Commander of the American 
(Continental) Navy, 1777-1 781. By Rear-Admiral Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N. 

Only a Plank. A Poem. By Esmeralda 7. 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. XIV., XV. By Alice King Hamilton. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chap. 
VIII. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 

Sketch of Fort Yates, Dakota Territory... By Assistant Surgeon Louis Brechemin, U.S.A. 

General Gordon’s Career. i 

The Fight Between the ‘“‘ Monitor” and ‘“*Merrimac.” By the late Commander 8. Dana 
Greene, U.S.N., First Lieutenant of the “ Monitor” during the Action. 

Goarge Henry Preble, Rear-Admiral U.S.N. By J. Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General 


MAY. 
Portrait of General Grant. (Steel plate.) Frontispiece. 
Something About Five Forks. By General Horatio C. King. 
British ee Operations in the mgreven Soudan. 
General Charles P. Stone, late of the peypeian ‘orces, 
How Lord Wolseley Lost the V. C. 7 
To, About, and Across Madagascar. II. By Lieutenant M. A. Shufeldt, U.S.N. 


The Song of the Sword. A Poem. By George H. Howard. 
Commodore John Barry, Senior Officer of the United States Navy from 1783- 


1803. By the late Rear-Admiral Geo. Henry Preble, U.S.N. 

The French Army. Translated from the French by Major William H. Powell, U.S.A. 

One of the Duanes. Chaps. XV., XVI. By Alice King Hamilton. 

Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy: or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
IX., X. By Commander Allan D Brown, U.S.N. 


Inside Views of the Civil Service. By I. E. Vail. f 
The Thirty’Years’ War. With Special Reference to the Military Operations ~~ Influence of the 


Swedes. Supplementary. II. By J. Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General 8.N.Y. 
The Month’s News—Summary of the World’s Events. 
JUNE. 
** England versus Russia.” By Captain Edward Field, Fourth Artillery, U.S.A. 
The Vicksburg Compnign of 1862-1863. By General Thomas Jordan. 
Loss of the U. 8. 8. “ Mississippi” at Port Hudson, 1863. By James W. Kesler, late 
Commander’s Clerk, U.S.N. Es 
The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States. By J. G. Rosengarten. 
Desertion: Some Causes and Remedies. By Brevet Captain Henry Romeyn, U.S.A. 
** Bobby Shaftoe.” A Poem. By Esmeralda Boyle. 
The French Army. (Continued.) Translated from the French by Major William H. Powell, U.S.A. 
To, About, and Across Madagascar. III. By Lieutenant M. A. Shufeldt, U.S.N. 
National Guard of Illinois. By General E. B. Hamilton, Inspector-General of Illinois. 
One of the Duanes. Chaps. XVI., XVII. By Alice King Hamilton. 
Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
XI., XII. By Commander Allan D, Brown, U.S.N. 
The Month’s News—Summary of the World's Events. 
Price, 35 cents. single number ; vol., unbound, $2.00; vol., bound in cloth, $3.00. 


T. H. S. HAMERSLY, Publisher, 835 Broadway, New York. 


(Concluded.) By Lieutenant- 
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JULY. 
The Gettysburg Campaign. By Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, U.S.A. 
The Vicksbur; Campaign of 1862-1863. (Concluded.) By General Thomas Jordan. 
Civil Service cae. y Leroy D. Thoman, U. §. Civil Service Commissioner. 
‘Western Journeys: Newand Old. By A. A. Hayes. 
The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States. (Continued.) By J. G. Rosengarten. 
Content. A Poem. By Rowan W. Stevens. 


Our National Anthem. By E. Loraino Dorsey. 
The French Army. (Concluded.) Translated from the French by Major William H. Powell, U.S.A. 


To, About, and Across Medegascar. IV. By Lieutenant M. A. Shufeldt, U.S.N. 
One of the Duanes. Chap. XVII. By Alice King Hamilton. 
Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
XIIL, XIV. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.8.N. 
The Month’s Sowetemmery of the World’s Events. 
AUGUST. 
The Most Efficient Battery for a Dispatch-Boat. By Lieutenant-Commander F. M. Barber, 
U.S.N., of the Naval Advisory rd. 
Recollections of the Third Day at Gettysburg. By William Miller Owen, late Colonel 
Battalion Washington Artillery, New Orleans, La. 
Major-General Gershom Mott, U.8.V., and the Third Corps, Army of the 
otomac. By J. Watts de Peyster, Brevet Major-General 8.N.Y. 
Indian Wars in Texas. I. By James T. DeShields. 
The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States. (Concluded.) By J. G. Rosengarten. 
Verses Imitated from ‘“‘Coplas” of an Andalusian Soldier. By Captain E. L. Huggins, 
Second U. 8. Cavalry. 
** Alas! for the Love that Lives Alway.” Chaps. I.-III. By Margaret Foster Owen. 
To, About, and Across Madagascar. V. By Lieutenant M. A. Shufeldt, U.S.N. 
Preventable Foot Diseases in Military Animals. By M. J. Treacy, Veterinarian Seventh 
Javalry. 
One of the Duanes. Chaps. XVII., XVIII. By Alice King Hamilton. 
Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chap. 
. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 
The Month’s News—Summary of the World’s Events, 
SEPTEMBER. 
The Battles of Nashville. By Colonel Albert G. Brackett, Third U. S. Cavalry. 
Recollections of 1861. By Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. R. Parnell, Captain First Cavalry, late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Fourth New York Cavalry. 
The Torpedo Scare. By Hobart Pacha. (Reprinted from Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.) 
Indian arsin Texas. II. By James T. DeShields. 
National Encampments. By Brigadier-General George R. Snowden, N. G. of Pa. 
New York at the Mercy of a Foe. By Prentiss Ingraham. 
** Alas! for the Love that Lives Alway.” Chapters IV.-VI. By Margaret Foster Owen. 
Rest, Rest in Peace. A Poem. 
Notes on the Mounted Officer’s Dress. By Lieutenant S. C. Robertson, First U. 8, Cavalry. 
Samoa and the Samoans. By Frederic B. Vinton. 
One of the Duanes. Chaps. XVIII., XIX. By Alice King Hamilton. 
Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. Chaps. 
XV., XVI. By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 
OCTOBER. 
General Thomas’s First Victory—The Battle of Mill Springs. By Brevet Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lewis Johnson, U.S.A. 
Boouting on the “ Staked Plains” (Llano Estacado) with Mackenzie in 1874. By One who 
was ere, 
Indian Wars in Texas. III. By James T. DeShields. 
The Army of Russia. By W. L. Davidson, Capt. R.H.A. (Reprinted from the Contemporary Review.) 
Samoa and the Samoans. (Concluded.) By Frederic B. Vinton. 
Progress in Modern Artillery and Fortifications. I. The “ Boomerang Spanker.” 
A Clerk’s View of Civil Service Reform. By Gaillard Hunt, Clerk Class 1, U.S. Pension Office. 
Patrick Foley, Landsman. By Assistant Engineer F. M. Bennett, U.S.N. 
“Alas! for the Love that Lives Alway.” (Concluded.) By Margaret Foster Owen. 
One of the Duanes. (Concluded.) By Alice King Hamilton. 
Jack Haultaut, Midshipman United States Navy; or, Life at the Naval Academy. (Con- 
cluded.) By Commander Allan D. Brown, U.S.N. 
p NOVEMBER. 
Sherman’s Campaign of 1864—Resaca. By Brigadier-General 0. 0. Howard, U.S.A. 
= an iy —w in the First Bull Run Campaign. By Major Dangerfield Parker, 
D . 8. Infantry. 
Scouting on the “ Staked Plains” (Llano Estacado) with Mackenzie in 1874. (Con- 
cluded.) By One who was There. 
Indian Wars in Texas. IV. By James T. DeShields. ; 
The Recent Rebellion in the Northwest Canada. (Reprinted from the Nineteenth Century.) 
The Cruise of the United States Sloop-of-War “ Vincennes,” Circumnavigating 
1833-1836. From the Journal of Lieutenant Robert Lee-Wright Browning, U.S.N. 
Liberty Bell. A Poem. By Jasper Barnett Cowdin. 
Progress in Modern Artillery and Fortification. II. Patent Projectile-Buffer and Impact- 
‘ushion for Forts. 
Wreck of the “Oracle.”’, By Lieuténant H. L. Hawthorne, Second U. 8. Artillery. 
A Zealot in Tulle. Chaps.I., II. By Mrs. Wildrick. 
Cadet Life at West Point During the War. Chaps.I., II. By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 
DECEMBER. 
7m ae of Navigation, Office of Detail, and Office of Naval Intelligence. 
y villian. 
Army of the Potomac before Richmond. A Correspondence with General McClellan, and 
touching Fitz-John Porter. By P. St. Geo. Cooke, M.A., Brevet Major-General U.S.A , Retired. 
Sherman’s Campaign of 1864.—I. Tunnel Hill and Daiton. II. Resaca. By Brig- 
adier-General 0. O. Howard, U.S.A. 
Recollections of a Western Volunteer. I. ByS. J. Bumstead. 
The Nordenfelt Submarine Boat. (Reprinted from the London Army and Navy Gazette.) 
Indian Wars in Texas. V. By James T. DeShields. 
Delaplaine’s Duel. By Edgar Fawcett. 
Unison. A Poem. -By Esmeralda Boyle. 
A Memory. A Poem. 
Practical Views of the Civil Service. By I.E. Vail. 
The Cruise of the United States Sloop-of-War “ Vincennes,” Circumnavigating, 
1833-1836. Chap. III. From the Journal of Lieutenant Robert Lee-Wright Browning, fis N. 
A Zealot in Tulle. Chaps. III, IV. By Mrs. Wildrick. 
Cadet Life at West Point during the War. Chaps. III., IV. By Captain Charles King, U.S.A. 


Price, 35 cents single number ; yvol., unbound, $9.00; vol., bound in cloth, $3.00. 
T. H. S. HAMERSLY, Publisher, 835 Broadway, New York. 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
THe 


United Derricy Mapazine 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


MILITARY, NAVAL, AND CIVIL 
SERVICE, 


TH. Ss. HAMERSLY, 
EprTor AND PUBLISHER, 
885 Broadway, New York. 


Tae Unirep Service Magazine is a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of the Military, 
Naval, and Civil Service, and has a large circulation 
among the Army, Navy, Civil Service, National 
Guard, Grand Army of the Republic, Clubs, Libraries, 
and Government Departments and Bureaus, etc., etc. 
A specimen copy will be sent on request. It is the 
only magazine of the kind published. The contents 
embrace novels and stories interesting to ladies, and 
finding many readers among them. For securing 
mail orders it is a specially good medium, as many 
of its readers in the West and small towns must shop 
by mail. It is also a valuable medium for bringing 
before the purchasing officers of the Government al 
articles of use in the Government service. 


NET ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Three Six Twelve 
Month. Months. Months. Months. 


1 Page . . . °$50.00 $100.00 $175.00 $300.00 
Page . . . 30.00 75.00 125.00 175.00 
Z Page ; «15.00 40.00 65.00 100.00 
er inch, double 
ee 7.00 15.00 30.00 60.00 
Per inch, single} 599 12.00 20.00 40.00 


column 


No deviations from these rates under any 
circumstances. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


ON THE 


WAR FOR THE UNION. 


BROOK FARM TO CEDAR MOUNTAIN. 


In the War of the Great Rebellion, 1861-1862. By Grorcz H. Gorpon, Brevet 
Major-General of Volunteers, U.S.A., Member of the Military Historical 
Society of Massachusetts, etc. New Edition. With Four Maps and Four 
Tilustrations. 8vo. $3.00. 


HISTORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE ARMY OF VIRGINIA 


Under General Pope, from Cedar Mountain to Alexandria, 1862. By Major- 
General Gzrorcz H. Gorpon. With Five Maps. 8vo. $4.00. 


A WAR DIARY 
Of Events in the War of the Great Rebellion, 1868-1865. By Major-General 
Grorce H. Gorpon. New Edition. With Three Maps and Three Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. $38.00 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM FRANCIS BARTLETT, 


Major-General U. S. Volunteers. By Francis WINTHROP PaLFREY. With 
Portrait. 16mo. Gilt top. $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF MAd.-GEN. J. E. B. STUART, 


Commander of the Cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia. By H. B. 
McCuietian, A.M., late Major, Assistant Adjutant-General, and Chief of 
Staff of the Cavalry Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. With a fine Por- 
trait of General Stuart and several admirable Maps. One volume. 8vo. $3.00. 
General Stuart was one of the most conspicuous and most formidable cavalry officers on 

the Confederate side in the War for the Union, and the history of his campaigns is therefore 

of peculiar value and interest. Major McClellan, who served on his staff and was thoroughly 
acquainted with his military career, has told this story with excellent skill and good judgment. 


GENERAL BUTLER IN NEW ORLEANS. 


History of the Administration of the Department of the Gulf in the year 1862. 
ith an Account of the Capture of New Orleans, and a Sketch of the Previous 
Career of General Butler, Civil and Military. By Jamzs Parton, author of 
“The Life of Voltaire,” etc. Fourth Edition. ith Portraits. 8vo. Gilt 


top. 
: CHIEFLY ABOUT WAR MATTERS. 


By a Peaceable Man (NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE). Together with other Sketches 
and Studies. ‘ Little Classic” style. 18mo. $1.00. 
A paper which made much stir at the time of its appearance. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE POWER IN AMERICA. 


By the Hon. Henry WIitson, Vice-President of the United States. In three 
volumes. 8vo. Each $3.00. The set, $9.00; sheep, $15.00; half calf, $20.00. 


MY HUNT AFTER “THE CAPTAIN.” 


By OtiIver WENDELL Homes, M.D., author of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” etc. Together with ‘‘ Favorite Poems.” In ‘‘ Modern Classics,”’ No. 
80. School Edition. 32mo. 40 cents. 


THE DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By the Hon. Wit11am H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. Edited by Grorer E. 
Baker. With Memoir, Portrait, and Map. ,Crown 8vo. $3.00. 


This volume, beside Diplomatic Correspondence, Cabinet Papers, and Speeches, includes 
the journal or diary of the War for the Union, from 1861 to 1865, which Mr. Soourd, who was 


then Secretary of State, furnished to the United States Ministers abroad for their information 
concerning the incidents and progress of the contest. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston ; 11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


the Publishers 
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MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY. 


“= ILLUSTRATED. ==> 


"a MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY is invaluable to every Student 
of History, to Pioneer Settlers and their Descendants, and to all others who 
prize National, State, and Local History. 


PLEASE OBSERVE THE PURPOSES IT HAS IN VIEW¢ 


1. The Magazine will contain contributions from eminent writers on subjects 
of general historic interest. It will give special attention to the collection and 
publication of new incidents and facts of western annals, and its publisher will be 
grateful to any student of history who will forward him any information that will 
throw new light upon unsettled points of western history. 

2. It contemplates a history of each of the great Western and Southwestern 
States that have not already satisfactory State histories. 

8. It will, in due course of time, contain a series of papers on the Bar, Medical 
Profession, Churches, Colleges and Schools, the Press, and the Commercial and 
Manufacturing Interests of the West. 

4. The publisher respectfully requests each secretary or other officer of every 
historical or pioneer society in the country, or Canada, to send him any information 
relating to the work, transactions, and regular meetings of such society. 

The special aim of this Magazine is oe history ; that is, western history in 
general, and its local history and biography in particular. For years to come new 
facts and documents will be making their appearance, and to bring them before 
the public, to point out their value and their bearing, is the special province of 
this Magazine, as well as the occasional retelling, in shoet and readable papers, of 
what is sufficiently known, which serves to keep alive in memory that knowledge 
of the history of his own region which every person who claims to be moderately 
well informed should possess. 

A very high authority says, ‘‘Train your children to a love of history and 
biography. Teach your children to take a special interest in the history of our 
own country. We consider the establishment of our country’s independence, the 
shaping of its liberties and laws, as a work of special providence, its framers 
‘building wiser than they knew,’ the Almighty’s hand guiding them; and if 
ever the glorious fabric is subverted or impaired, it will be by men forgetful of the 
sacrifices that reared it, the virtues that cemented it, and the principles on which 
it rests, or ready to sacrifice principle and virtue to the interests of self or party. 
We must keep firm and solid the liberties of our country by keeping fresh the 
noble memories of the past.’’ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
illustrations are finely executed.”—Boston Home 
lournal, 








“A very promising publication.” —The N. Y. Times. 


“A most valuable publication.”—The Chicago Our- 
rent. 


“The Magazine is well printed, and is a worthy 
and promising production in every respect. It has 
the appearance of having come to take a permanent 
place among historical periodicals.” — Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Gazetle, 


“Is a mine of information concerning the early 
history of Ohio, worth its —_ in gold to those 
interested in such subjects,” — Western Oritic. 


“ Gives evidence in every way that it will not only 
achieve the position outlined in its prospectus, but 
in worth and excellence go beyond the mark of this 
modest promise. It was instituted for the purpose 
of promoting historical study and bringing to light 
neglected history, especially in the western portion 
of the country.”— Cleveland Leader. 


“Promises to be a very valuable periodical. It 
contains several interesting and well-written arti- 
cles.and some good illustrations of them. Every 
person inclined to historical reading will want this 
Magazine.”—Springfield Globe-Democrat. 

“It promises well. It means to bring out salient 
information in that quarter.”’— Boston Commonwealth. 


“The first number gives — that the M 
zine will be conducted with marked ability. Its 


“The new Magazine will no doubt prove a valu- 
able addition to the historical publications of the 
country.”—The Chicago Evening Journal. 

“We have just received a new magazine called 
the Magazine or Western History, published in 
Cleveland Ohio. It is certainly a valuable addition 
to the historical literature of our country, and isa 
publication of high literary character, deeply in- 
teresting to the general reading public. It is one 
of the best books of the kind we have ever seen, and 
has for its writers some of the best known to the 
literary world.” — Kittanning ( Pa.) Centennial. 


“Tt has three marked features: 1. Th@ character 
of its articles. It evidently seizes upon the main 
points of the greatest interest in the history of that 
section of the country. ‘The discovery of the Ohio 
River by La Salle;’ ‘Geographical History of Ohio ;’ 
‘Organization of the Ohio Land Company;’ ‘ Loui- 
siana—How Lost to the French.’ These are illus- 
trations of the character of the subjects considered. 
2. The method of treatment. This is scholarly, in 
thought and discussion, as well asin style. 3. The 
illustrations. The work is well printed on excellent 
paper, and is beautifully illustrated by numerous 
cuts in wood and steel. We heartily commend this 
Magazine to all who are interested in original re- 
search in matters pertaining to the history of our 
country.”—Journal of Education, Boston. 


Terms: $4.00 per year, in advance. Single copies, 35 cents. 


soars MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY, Cleveland, 0. 
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Some Books Published in 1885 


J. B. TLL PETNOortT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Anecdotes of Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant. 


so his Military and Political Career, and his 
Pucenal Traits. By J. L. RinGwAt. 12mo. Cloth. 
so cents. Paper cover. 25 cents. 


Aurora. Mrs. Tincker’s New Novel. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. §1.25. 


Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 


A Novel. By Rosa Noucuette Carey. 16mo. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. Cloth. 75 cents. 


Enchiridion of Criticism (The), 


Edited by Witt1am SHEPARD. Small quarto. Cloth, 
gilt top. $1.50. Vellum. $2.00. alf morocco. 
$3.00. Large Paper. $4.00. 


Epitome of Diseases of the Skin. 


ring an Abstract of a Course of Lectures. By Louis 
A. Dunrinc, M.D. Reported by Henry Wiz, 
M.D. 18mo. Cloth. 60 cents. 


Feather from the World’s Wing (A), 


A Mopern Romance 1n Ruymg. By ALGERNON 
Stpngy Locan. 12mo. Cloth. §1.00. 


For Lilias. Authorized Edition. 


A Novel. By Rosa N. Cargy. 16mo. Paper cover. 
25cents. Cloth. 75 cents. 


Golden Treasur ury Calendar (The), 


By Witt H. Low. Chromo. emcees ¢ in Twenty- 
two Printings on card-board a Tablet 
containing appropriate Selections from Palgrave’s 
“* Golden Treasury”’ for each day of the year. $1.00. 


Horse and Man. 


Tuerr Mutuat Derenpence anv Dutigs. By the 
Rev. J.G. Woop, M.A. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth. g2.50. 


In Durance Vile. 


A Novel. By the “‘ Ducngss.”” 16mo. Cloth. 75 
cents. Papercover. 25 cents. 


Lady with the Rubies (The), 


ovel. From the German of E. Maruitr. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. A. L. Wistar. 12mo. Cloth. §1.25. 


Life of Frank Buckland, ~. 


Tue Eminent EnGuisH NATuRALIsST AND AUTHOR. 
By Georce C. Bompas. With Portrait. 8vo. 
Extra cloth. $2.00. 


Maiden All Forlorn (A), 


Anp Oruer Srorigs. By the “ Benen” 12mo. 
Cloth. 75 cents. Papercover. 25 cents. 


Model Wife (A), 


A Novel. By G.I. Cervus. r2mo. Cloth. §r.00. 


Nystrom’s Mechanics. New Edition. 


A ar of Mechanics and Engineering. By 
Joun W. Nystrom, C.E. <ighteenth Revised 
Edition. ” Enlarged to the extent of 200 New Pages, 
159 Tables, and 251 Illustrations. Pocket-book form. 

3-50. 





On Both Sides. 


By Miss Fanny Courtenay BAYLor. Containing 
“The Perfect Treasure’ and “‘On This Side,’’ the 
whole forming a complete story. r2mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


One of the Duanes. 


A Novel. By Auice Kinc Hamitron. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.25. 


Othmar. A New Novel by “Ouida,” 


By Special Arrangement with Author and English 
Publisher. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. Paper. 40 cents. 


“‘O Tender Dolores.’’? Authorized 


Epitron. A Novel. By the ‘“‘Ducngss.” 12mo. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. Cloth. 75 cents. 


Our Young Folks’ Roman Empire. 


By WiriiamM SHeparp. 8vo. With Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt. $2.50. 


Political Evolution ; 


Or, From Poverty To Compgrence. By C. A. 
WasHpurn. 12mo. Cloth. §1.50. 


Queen’s Empire (The); 


Or, Inp anp Her Pzarr. By Te Moorg, Jr., 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated with 50 Phototypes. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $3.00. 


Robert Ord’s Atonement. 


A Novel. By Rosa N. Cargy. 16mo. Cloth. 75 
cents. Papercover. 25 cents. 


Soule’s Bu lish Synonymes. New 


Epition. ICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SYNONYMES, 
AND Simavdien OR PARALLEL EXPRESSIONS. 7 
Ricwarp Soutg. Large 12mo. Cloth. $2.00. H 
morocco. $2.50. Half Russia. $3.50. 


Ten Laws of Health (The); 


Or, How Diseases ARE PRODUCED AND PREVENTED; 
AND Famity Guipg To Protection AGAINsT Ept- 
pemic Disgasges AND OTHER DanGerRous INFEC- 
tions. By J, R. BLack, M.D. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


Through Spain. 


as es of Travel and Adventure in the Peninsula, 
ey S.P.Scorr. Profusely Illustrated. Small 4to. 
Cloth, gilt top, and rough edges. $5.00. 


Troubled Waters. A Problem of 


To-Day. A Novel. By Bevercey ELtison WARNER. 
16mo. Cloth. $1.25 


Vain Forebodings. 


From the German of E. Oswatp. Translated by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo. Cloth. §1.25. 


Women of the Day. 


A BioGrapHicat Dictionary oF Notasie Conrem- 
PORARIES. By Frances Hays. r2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Young Folks’ Queries, 


A Story. Op Ups Lawrence. Cabinet 4to. Fully 
Illustrated. Cloth, gilt. $2.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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WORTHINGTON CO0.’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SPORTING BOOK. 


Published simultaneously with Messrs. Longman & Co., London. 


THE YEAR’S SPORT: 


A Review of British Sports and Pastimes for the Year 1885. 


Edited by A. E. T. WATSON, 


Assistant Editor of “‘The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes.” 


With very copious Analytical Index, giving references to over 2500 Winners 


and Competitors in every branch of Sport. 8vo. Half bound. $6.00. 
(To be Continued Annually.) 





New Prose Work by Swinburne. Now Ready. 


VICTOR HUGO. 


By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 12mo. Cloth extra. $1.28. 


New Editions of Swinburne’s Works. 


Reduced from $1.75 to $1.25 Retail. 12mo. Cloth neat. Each, $1.25. 


A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY. A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE, 
A CENTURY OF ROUNDELS. SONGS OF THE SPRINGTIDE. 


TRISTRAM OF LYONESSE. STUDIES IN SONG. 
LATER POEMS AND BALLADS. MARY STUART. 
—————~+--_______ 


A MODERN MIDAS. A Romance. By Maurice Jokai. Translated from the German by 
Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard and Miss Emma Herzog. 12mo. Cloth 

BACON (Lord). Works. With a Life of the Author, ¥ Basil Montague a. Portrait 3 
handsome volumes, 8vo. In Roxburgh binding . 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. New ett onialioe. With numerous 5 additions 
by John Wilson Crocker, M.P., and notes by various hands, 4 vols. 12mo. Cloth, gilt extra. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. By Dr. John Hill Burton. With Memoir and Index; also Por- 
trait and Illustration of Interior of res now first added. Crown 8vo. Pages xvi.—396 
Half Roxburgh style . ° ° ° < ° ° é ‘ é ‘ aS e 

CONSPIRACY. A Cuban handed. By General Adam Badeau. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth extra. 

THE COOK’S OWN BOOK. An American Family Cook-Book. 2500 Receipts. 12mo. 

DICK (Thomas, LL. D.. engine Works. New edition. 7 Regine 10 vols. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt extra . 

GOLDSMITH (Oliver). "Complete Works. New edition, with coptons notes by a Prior. 
With 4 vignettes on steel. 4 vols, 12mo. Cloth . 

1001 GEMS OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN POETRY. ‘Compiled ont 
edited by E.0. Chapman. lvol. 12mo . 

HOW TO GET ON. As —_— in the Life and Works of William Cobbet By Robert 
Waters. 12mo. Cloth . 

HAKE (A. Egmont). The Story of Chinese ‘Gordon. ry Cloth i 

—— 12mo. Cloth. . 

HUNTINGTON (Hon. t. 8). Profecsor Cunant. ‘temo. Cloth . ‘ 

THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. By the 
Rev. Richard Harris Barham. In crown 8vo. 16 illustrations by Cruikshank, — on 
and Barham. London, 1882. 

IRVING. HENRY aevEne IN ENGLAND AN D AMERICA. 1883-84. 
By F. Daly. 1 vol. 12mo 

arene (Henry). Spiritual Cinsiaiciinatione preventing a Revelation - the Fetere Lite. 


BOTTROK (Chas. von, LL. D. ). The History of the World. A. nine history of all untieeb 
and all times. Numerous full-page engravings. 4 vols. Large 8vo. Cloth, giltextra . 


—— Half morocco . ‘ . 
TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By BR H. ‘Dime, Je, 1 vel. “emo. Cloth. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY, 747 Broadway, N. 


- $1.25 
- 15.00 
5.00 
3.00 


1.25 
1.25 


- 12.50 
6.00 
1.25 


1.00 


1.25 


1.75 
1.60 
1.25 


- 10.00 
- 20,00 
1.25 
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The Great 
story Paper 
of the West. 


The Only First-Class FIVE CENT Story 


Paper in the United States. 


I? 


i ma 


Issued Every Saturday. 


Only $1.50 per Year. 


We Send two letter Postage Stamps for sample copy. 


Office of Publication, 


273 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. | 
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WORTHINGTON'S 


NEW AND 


STANDARD B00 KS. 





BAKER (Geo. A., Jr.). Point Lace 
and Diamonds. Poems. With Illus- 
trations by Addie Ledyard. Holiday 
Edition. Square 16mo. Red _ line, 
full gilt and gilt edges. $2.00. Flirta- 
tion Edition. 16mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


DIXIE (Lady Florence). Across Pata- 
gonia. With numerous fine Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by Julius Beer- 
bohm, engraved by Whymper and 
Pearson. €vo. Cloth extra, gilt. $1.75. 


DOWNING (A. J.). Rural Essays, 
Horticulture, Landscape Gardening, 
Rural Architecture, Trees, Agricul- 
ture, Fruit, etc. Edited with Memoir 
of the Author. With 11 Illustrations. 
8vo. 630 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


JERROLD (Blanchard). Days with 
Great Authors,—Dickens, Scott, Thack- 
eray, Douglas Jerrold. Consisting of 
Selections from their Works and Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Personal Remi- 
niscences. Numerous Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth extra, gilt. $2.00. | 


LOCKWOOD (Henry C.). The Aboli- 
tion of the Presidency. 8vo. Cloth. 
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RESTORATION TO THE ARMY AND NAVY 
OF EX-OFFICERS. THE RIGHT WAY AND 
THE WRONG WAY. 


Ir is undeniable that Congress and the President, concurring in desire 
and in appropriate action, have the power to restore to the army 
or navy an officer who from any cause has been dismissed or has 
resigned, and whose place has been filled or abolished. (1) If the ex- 
officer is under any disability to hold federal office by reason of a 
sentence of a court-martial, the President by a pardon can remove the 
disability ; Congress cannot. (2) Congress and the President can by 
legislation create a new military or naval office, to be filled by any 
person, or by selection from any class of persons. (3) The President, 
with the consent of the Senate, can appoint the ex-officer to the new 
office, provided, if the appointment is limited to a class, he belongs 
thereto. 

But the three steps in the supposed proceedings—pardoning, legis- 
lating, appointing—must be taken each separately and independently 
of the others. Any commingling of the three, or of any two, is uncon- 
stitutional. 

An instance of the right way is found in the act of Congress 
which follows : 


An Act to authorize an additional appointment on the retired-list of the army. 
Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he hereby 
is authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint on the 
retired-list of the Army of the United States, from among those who have been 
Generals commanding the armies of the United States, or Generals-in-Chief of said 
army, one person with the rank and full pay of such General or General-in-Chief ag 
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the case may be; and the total number now allowed by law to compose said re- 
tired-list shall be on such appointment increased accordingly. 
Approved March 8, 1885. 


Upon the passage of the foregoing act Ulysses S. Grant was ap- 
pointed General of the army of the United States, on the retired-list, 
in accordance with the strong desire of the Executive, Congress, and 
the whole people. He had previously been appointed Lieutenant- 
General and General upon the passage of acts of Congress, as follows: 


An Act reviving the grade of Lieutenant-General of the United States army. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the grade of Lieutenant-General be, and the same is 
hereby revived in the army of the United States, and the President is hereby 
authorized, whenever he shall deem it expedient, to appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, a lieutenant-general, to be selected from among 
those officers in the military service in the United States, not below the grade of 
Major-General, most distinguished for courage, skill, and ability, who being com- 
missioned as Lieutenant-General, may be authorized, under the direction and 
during the pleasure of the President, to command the armies of the United States. 

Approved February 29, 1864. 


Aw Act to revive the grade of General in the United States army. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the grade of General of the army of the United States 
be, and the same is hereby revived, and that the President is hereby authorized, 
whenever he shall deem it expedient, to appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, a General of the army of the United States, to be selected from 
among those officers in the military service of the United States most distinguished 
for courage, skill, and ability. 

Approved July 25, 1866. 


The above three acts may, however, be scrutinized in vain for 
directions to appoint a particular person, or for any unconstitutional 


limitations upon the appointing power. 
An instance of the wrong way may be found in the following act: 


Aw Act for the relief of William A. Hammond, late Surgeon-General of the 
army. ; 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and is hereby authorized to review 
the proceedings of the general court-martial, convened by special order numbered 
24, dated War Department, Adjutant-General’s office, Washington, January 16, 
1864, and by which William A. Hammond, Surgeon-General of the army, was 
tried, and to annul and set aside the findings and sentence of said court-martial, 
approved by the President August 18, 1864, and published in general court-martial 
order numbered 251, dated War Department, Adjutant-General’s office, Washing- 
ton, August 20, 1864, if after such review he shall deem it right and proper so to 
do. 

Src. 2. That in the event of the findings and sentence of the said court-mar- 
tial being annulled and set aside, as provided for in the first section of this act, the 
President be, and is hereby further authorized to place the said William A. Ham- 
mond on the retired-list of the army as Surgeon-General; provided that the said 
William A, Hammond shall not, in virtue of such restoration to the army, or any 
provision of this act or any other act, be entitled to back, present, or future pay or 
allowances of any kind whatsoever. 

Approved March 15, 1878. 
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It may be confidently affirmed that the foregoing statute and the 
action of the President under it, in attempting to annul and set aside a 
final judicial judgment rendered fourteen years previous, and to make 
Dr. Hammond, who had been only a citizen during that time, a Sur- 
geon-General in the army, were unconstitutional proceedings. 

Reasons for deciding that neither the President nor Congress can 
annul or set aside the final judicial judgment of a court-martial are 
given by Attorney-General Brewster in opinions of March 15, 1882, 
and June 23, 1884, from which last opinion are quoted extracts as 
follows : 

“ A court-martial is to be respected in its judgments the same as 
any other court. Its findings, when rendered and approved according 
to the due forms of that law which creates it, are to be treated as would 
be the final judgments of a court of final jurisdiction in the law. . . . 
Such a judgment the President has no power to review and annul or 
set aside.” 

[See cited in the opinion of March 15, 1882, President Hayes’s 
message of June 5, 1879; Dynes vs. Hoover, 20 Howard, 65; Ex parte 
Reed, 100 U.S. Rep., 13; Attorney-General’s opinions, vol. vi. pages 
370 and 507 (Cushing), vol. iv. pages 170 and 274 (Legare and Nel- 
son), vol. x. page 64, and vol. xi. page 19 (Bates). ] 

“ Neither has Congress a right to review and annul or set aside the 
findings and sentences of such a court. The people of the United 
States in their Constitution have said that one of the first objects of 
creating that government was to establish justice, and to that end by 
the Constitution they restrained the authority of Congress and for the 
safety of the people excluded it from assuming any of the absolute 


power possessed and exercised by the British parliament. The: safety 


and peace of society stand only on the stability of the law and its 
judgments. Certainty is the mother of repose and peace, and it is 
that which all human law seeks to arrive at, and uncertainty is the 
mother of contention. It is all-important that no final judgment 
should ever be held precariously at the fluctuating discretion of any 
power. The certainty of the law gives it its sanction.” 

President Arthur in his veto message of July 2, 1884, says of a 
court-martial : 

“ts judgment therefore is final and conclusive in its character. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has recently declared that a 
court-martial such as this was is the organism provided by law and 
clothed with the duty of administering justice in this class of cases. 
Its judgments when approved rest on the same basis and are sur- 
rounded by the same considerations which give conclusiveness to the 
judgments of other legal tribunals, including as well the lowest as the 
highest. It follows accordingly that when a lawfully constituted court- 
martial has duly declared its findings and its sentence and the same 
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have been duly approved, neither the President nor the Congress has 
any power to set them aside.” 

Reasons for the opinion that an act of Congress for the appoint- 
ment to office of a particular person named in the act is unconstitu- 
tional are given by Attorney-General Brewster in his opinion of June 
23, 1884, as follows: 

“ Regarding the bill as imposing or attempting to impose upon the 
President a duty to appoint the person designated therein, it is without 
any support in the Constitution. It is an assumption of an implied 
power which is not based upon any express power, and clearly invades 
the constitutional rights of the President. Congress has no right to 
enact as a law that which will be ineffectual. It cannot enact advice 
or counsel. It must make laws that are rules of action, not expressions 
of will that may or may not be followed. Counsel is a matter of per- 
suasion, law is matter of injunction ; counsel acts upon the willing, law 
upon the unwilling also (1 Blackstone Commentaries, 44). If, then, this 
bill be an injunction commanding the President to appoint, it is an 
usurpation, and if it be only counsel, it is without the essential element 
of a law, and Congress can enact nothing but that which is to have the 
full vigor and effect of law. But again, the bill is subject to objection 
upon the ground that Congress thereby in effect creates an office only 
upon condition that it is to be filled by a particular individual named. 
If this principle were adopted generally in the creation of offices, it 
would obviously result in constraining the appointing power to accept 
the condition imposed and fill the offices with the individuals designated 
by Congress, thus frustrating the design of the Constitution, which is 
that officers must be alone selected according to the judgment and will 
of the person and body in whom the powers of nomination, advice and | 
consent, and appointment are vested.” 

President Arthur in the message of July 2, 1884, states the argu- 
ment thus: _ 

“Tt is apparent that should this bill become a law it will create a 
new office, which can be filled by the appointment of the particular in- 
dividual whom it specifies, and cannot be filled otherwise; or it may 
be said with perhaps greater precision of statement that it will create a 
new office upon condition that the particular person designated shall 
be chosen to fill it. Such an act, as it seems to ine, is either unnecessary 
and ineffective, or it involves an encroachment by the legislative branch 
of the government upon the authority of the Executive. As the Con- 
gress has no power under the Constitution to nominate or appoint an 
officer, and cannot lawfully impose upon the President the duty of nom- 
inating or appointing to office any particular individual of its own selec- 
tion, this bill, if it can fairly be construed as requiring the President to 
make the nomination, and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, the appointment which it authorizes, is in manifest violation of 
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the Constitution. If such be not its just interpretation it must be re- 
garded as a mere enactment of advice and counsel, which lacks in the 
very nature of things the force of positive law, and can serve no useful 
purpose upon the statute books.” 

General Grant in a letter to Fitz-John Porter, dated July 4, 1884, 
says of the veto, “This message is the merest sophistry.” This letter 
was given to the public by General James B. Fry in an article on General 
Grant in the North American Review for December, 1885, in which he 
says that when Grant wrote the letter he was “a wreck financially and 
physically.” General Fry also says that Porter’s claim that he had 
been wronged by the court-martial which convicted him was laid before 
Grant as early as 1867, but the appeal was refused or neglected, and 
that Grant would do nothing as long as he was “ General-in-Chief of 
the army and President of the United States, with power to act effect- 
ively in redressing the alleged wrong ;” but that in September, 1881, 
Porter solicited an interview, and Grant in a letter of September 27 
wrote him that he would listen to his case, and if convinced that he 
was wrong in former opinions would be willing to correct them ; that 
Grant did study the whole case from September 27 until December 19, 
and became convinced that a great wrong had been done, and gave 
Porter a letter to that effect, and also so wrote to Senator Logan, De- 
cember 30, 1881. 

General Grant never undertook to demonstrate that the reasoning of 
the veto message was sophistical. The judgment of the dead General, 
even on a question of constitutional law, should not be lightly con- 
demned ; but some consideration is due to patriotic and conscientious 
men who are living, and General Grant, having during the eight years 
of his Presidency refused to listen to or act in Porter’s case, should 
have been more charitable than he was towards those who preferred to 
remain of the opinion concerning Porter which he had entertained for 
eighteen years. 

The circumstances under which General Grant declared the mes- 
sage to be the merest sophistry show that he was personally interested 
in the question on which he gave his opinion. There was then pending 
in Congress a bill as follows : 


An Act to place Ulysses S. Grant, late General of the army of the United States, 
upon the retired list of the army. 

Be it enacted, etc., That in recognition of the eminent public services of 
Ulysses S. Grant, late General of the army, the President be, and he hereby is 
authorized to nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint him a General on the retired-list of the army, with the rank and full pay 
of General of the army. 


This bill had been offered May 7, 1884, by Senator Edmunds, and 
had passed the Senate May 13. A similar bill, on May 12, had been 
introduced into the House by Mr. 8. 8. Cox, of New York, and re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. July 4, ames Grant 
expressed his opinion of the veto message. 

The prior history of the Grant and Porter restoration-bills should 
be considered in this connection. A bill to appoint Grant as General 
on the retired-list was introduced into the Senate by Senator Logan 
January 10, 1881, and on the 21st reported in a new draft. On the 
24th and 25th efforts were made to pass it, but were defeated. The 
bill was offered in the House by General McCook on December 8, 
1880, and on January 18, 1881, was reported adversely by the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill restoring Fitz-John Porter passed the Senate December 14, 
1880, but was not acted on in the House, where, on January 5 and 
March 1, 1881, consideration was refused to a similar House bill. 

This being the situation, General Grant, in September, 1881, at 
Porter’s request, commenced an investigation of his case, concluded it 
in December, and then announced his change of an opinion which he 
had held and persisted in ever since 1862. This is not sophistry nor a 
charge, but fact. Every one must draw his own conclusion. 

There are not lacking, however, defenders of the unconstitutional 
practices of recent years. Messrs. John C. Bullitt, Joseph H. Choate, 
and Anson Maltby, counsel for Fitz-John Porter, in a paper dated 
October 13, 1884, review and reply to the opinion of Attorney-General 
Brewster. 

Their points are these : 

I. Conceding that Congress has no general power to set aside the final judg- 
ment of a court-martial, the concession does not imply that, where the United 
States is a party plaintiff, its properly-constituted authorities cannot remit, release, 
or annul any judgment and restore the thing recovered, when justice and right 
may so demand. The government may therefore remit, release, or annul the judg- 
mentin its favor against Fitz-John Porter and restore him, by reappointment, to 
the position of which he was deprived, just as it would have power to restore to a 
defendant the property which it had acquired under a valid final judgment. 

II. The act for the benefit of Fitz-John Porter was not mandatory, and there- 
fore not an invasion of the rights of the appointing power. 

III. As under the power to make rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces Congress may limit the President in the exercise of his 
appointing power to a particular class, it may also limit him to one person, if he is 
still left free to make the appointment or not as he sees fit. 

IV. That the act is not in derogation of the President’s appointing power, be- 
cause it does not restrict his right of appointment to any office other than that office 
which the act creates. 

V. That the precedents, including three cases under President Arthur, have 
made such acts common practice, which constitutes the law. 


The limits of an article in a magazine not legal but military do not 
admit of a full discussion of the questions of constitutional law now at 
issue. But some suggestions may not be out of place or uninteresting. 

As it is conceded on the one side that Congress has no general 
power to set aside final judgments of courts of competent jurisdiction, 
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so it is admitted on the other side that where an officer by final sen- 
tence of a court-martial has been dismissed from office, but it after- 
wards clearly appears that he was innocent and his punishment unde- 
served, reparation may be made, even to the extent of creating a new 
office and appointing thereto the ex-officer. The dispute only concerns 
_ the method of making the reparation. One party claims that it may 
be done by a law which recites that its purpose is “to annul and set 
aside the findings and sentence of the court-martial.” The other party 
denies that Congress can constitutionally do this. If it can, then it 
can interfere at any stage of the proceedings. It can legislate to pre- 
vent the trial of an indicted criminal before the verdict or judgment ; 
it can annul the verdict or judgment before the sentence, and let the 
criminal go free; after sentence it can annul that and release him from 
imprisonment and prevent his being hung, and it can, after he has 
served a term of imprisonment, annul the judgment and thus release 
him from any continuing disability ; in these last two cases usurping 
the pardoning power. 

Reparation for any unjust judgment may and should be made, but 
it must be done constitutionally. To effect it the Legislature can neither 
annul the judgment nor exercise the appointing power. If the judg- 
ment is for the payment of money, the Legislature cannot destroy the 
sanctity of the judgment, but it may release or return the amount. 
The distinction may be technical, but it is sound and important. The 
bill was a distinct assertion of the power of the Legislature to annul 
and set aside final judgments of courts of last resort, and as such it was 
an assault upon the judicial branch of the government which the Ex- 
ecutive was bound to resist. It was not the extent of the encroach- 
ment in this particular case, but the assertion of the principle, which 
was dangerous, and was met and repelled. A bill in Congress to re- 
lease, remit, or restore the amount recovered by the government in a 
final judgment in its favor in the Supreme Court of the United States 
might become a law; but imagine the proposition to take the shape of 
a bill in terms to “annul and set aside the judgment ;” that greatest of 
tribunals would rise up in indignation against it, and with reason and 
justice. 

The learned counsel twice use the expression that the Legislature 
may “ remit, release, or annul”-a judgment in favor of the government. 
They should discriminate. The Legislature may remit or release, it 
cannot annul. ’ 

The correct principle, in behalf of which contention is now made, 
is not an unimportant one. The founders of the Constitution believed 
in a clear division-line between the three great branches of the govern- 
ment. This principle is not expressed in words in our briefest and 
most concise of national constitutions, but it permeates its whole struc- 
ture, and it is asserted in terms in nearly all the State constitutions, A 
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glance at these in Major Ben: Perley Poore’s useful compilation of 
“Charters and Constitutions” shows the form in which nearly all the 
States have declared themselves. 

In Alabama the provision is as follows : 


ARTICLE 2. Distribution of Powers.—Sxction I. The powers of the govern- 
ment of the State of Alabama shall be divided into three distinct departments, and 
each of them confided to a separate body of magistracy, to wit, those which are 
legislative to one, those which are executive to another, and those which are ju- 
dicial to another. 

Sxc. 2. No person, or collection of persons, being of one of those departments 
shall exercise any power properly belonging to either of the others, except in the 
instances hereinafter expressly directed or permitted. 

According to a cursory examination, seventeen States, from Maine 
to Texas, have adopted the foregoing provisions in terms; and four- 
teen others have used similar language, including a prohibitory clause. 
Only one State seems to have thus declared the division of powers 
without adding the words of affirmative prohibition. 

New Hampshire’s clause is : 

ARTICLE 87. In the government of this State the three essential powers 
thereof, to wit, the legislative, executive, and judicial, ought to be kept as separate 
from and independent of each other as the nature of a free government will admit, 


or as is consistent with that chain of connection that binds the whole fabric of the 
constitution in one indissoluble bond of union and amity. 


The Massachusetts provision is: 


ARTICLE 80. In the government of this commonwealth the legislative depart- 
ment shall never exercise the executive and judicial powers, or either of them, the 
executive shall never exercise the legislative and judicial powers, or either of them, 
the judicial shall never exercise the legislative and executive powers, or either of 
them ; to the end it may be a government of laws and not of men. 


The original proclamation of this principle, and its reiteration over 
seventy times in the various State constitutions from time to time 
adopted, may he seen in “‘ Charters and Constitutions,” pages 34, 51, 63, 
79; 103, 122, 137, 158; 197; 222; 259; 318, 334, 349; 388, 403, 
413; 440, 450, 472; 501, 515; 539, 554; 583, 617; 657, 668; 701, 
711, 725, 740; 790; 838, 860, 889; 960; 984, 996; 1031; 1056, 
1069, 1083; 1105, 1143, 1168; 1216, 1250; 1283, 1297; 1316; 
1409, 1420, 1436 ; 1495 ; 1606; 1648; 1680, 1698 ; 1768, 1786, 1803, 
1826; 1870; 1909, 1913, 1920, 1939, 1955; 1977, 1998. 

The latest public enunciation of the principle was by President 
Cleveland in his annual message to Congress of December 8, 1885. 
He says, “Our usefulness to the people’s interests will be promoted 
by a constant appreciation of the scope and character of our respective 
duties as they relate to federal legislation. . . . Contemplation of the 
grave and responsible functions assigned to the respective branches of 
the government under the Constitution will disclose the partitions of 
power between our respective departments and their necessary independ- 
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ence.” It is hardly to be believed that a President who has shown a 
sagacious comprehension of the powers of the government and also 
exhibited unusual firmness of character will approve an act of the 
Legislature which strikes a blow at the independence of the judicial 
and executive branches of the government alike, by attempting to 
annul a final judgment of the one and to practically coerce the ap- 
pointing power of the other. 

The duty of a President, as a part of the law-making power, to 
prevent legislative usurpations of his own appointing power is as clear 
as his obligation to resist congressional encroachments upon the courts. 
He should veto any bill for the appointment to federal office of a par- 
ticular individual named therein. To the argument that if such a law 
only gives authority to appoint, and does not contain mandatory words, 
the President still retains his discretion, and therefore there is no inter- 
ference with his prerogative, it may be replied that the effect of such a 
statute is compulsory. If the selection of the particular individual to 
nominate and, with the consent of the Senate, to appoint to an office is 
the sole prerogative of the President, he is entitled to exercise it abso- 
lutely free from even the appearance of pressure or interference from 
the Legislature. The word “ may” is often construed as “shall,” and 
the word “ authorized” as “directed.” The passage of an act of legis- 
lation creating an office to which a named individual, if any one, must 
be appointed, or authorizing the appointment to a specified office of 
that individual, is a legislative device for placing that particular per- 
son in office, and, in effect, is a coercion by the Legislature of the ap- 
pointing power, which is not mitigated by merely using the words 
“may” and “ authorized” instead of “shall” and “ directed.” 

If the public interests require a new office to be created, the Legis- 
lature may create it. If those interests require that a particular person 
should fill it, it is to be presumed that the President will select him. 
But the privilege of directing him to do so does not exist in the 
Legislature, and introducing the particular person’s name into the act, 
in any connection, savors of coercion. To say that it is inserted as 
mere advice is disingenuous. In every case there is a condition without 
compliance with which the legislation is inoperative, namely, the con- 
dition that the designated person and no other shall be appointed. 
This is not advice, but requirement. If advice merely is meant, the 
Executive is entitled to be treated to it in some other form than one 
which requires him to affix his signature of approval to the advice 
before he considers whether it will be wise to follow it! The essence 
of this whole vicious system of special legislation is practical coercion 
of the appointing power. Eliminate that element and bills to reach 
special cases will rarely be desired. 

This position is not inconsistent with the power of reparation herein 
before admitted to exist, to be exercised constitutionally. Whatever 
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reparation or restitution can be afforded by legislation alone, the Legis- 
lature may undoubtedly give. But where such cannot be given without 
an appointment to office, the Legislature must stop short. If the crea- 
tion of a new office is necessary, the Legislature may create it, but 
cannot say that it shall be filled by the appointment of the particular 
individual who has lost a similar office. Whether or not to make that 
portion of the reparation is the exclusive prerogative of the Executive, 
and while deciding the question, he is entitled, as has been said, to be 
absolutely free from any apparent or actual coercion by the legislative 
branch of the government. 

The counsel for Fitz-John Porter argue that such a bill is merely 
an enabling act, to remove, as to the particular person named therein, 
the prohibition of the act of 1868, which forbids the restoration, ex- 
cept with the consent of the Senate, of a dismissed officer of the army. 
But nothing seems clearer than that an act of legislation which names 
one individual and releases him from the operation of a prohibitory 
statute, which is to continue to apply to all other persons, is highly 
reprehensible; and when the act further seeks to make the removal of 
the prohibition effectual, by securing the appointment of the named 
person to federal office, the whole transaction is vicious and unconstitu- 
tional action by the Legislature. 

The argument of counsel that an executive practice forbidden by 
a statute not declaratory in its terms must be conclusively held to have 
been previously lawful because otherwise the statute is superfluous, is 
as absurd as their claim that the appointing power of the President is 
not unconstitutionally invaded by an act of Congress, if his freedom is 
only taken away as to the one office created by the act; that is, that a 
small usurpation is not unconstitutional ! 

Mr. Porter’s counsel claim that the admission that Congress may 
restrict and limit the appointing power to particular classes of indi- 
viduals concedes the whole case. They ask: Is not the limitation to a 
particular class equally a designation of a particular individual? The 
sound reply is in the negative. It is right here that practical wisdom 
will draw the line. Congress, under its power “to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces,” may provide 
that military and naval appointments shall be made only from certain 
classes of persons deemed by Congress to be specially qualified to 
furnish the officers needed. Even this right President Monroe dis- 
puted, as to offices newly created, and asserted “as a general principle, 
that Congress have no right under the Constitution to impose any re- 
straint by law on the power granted to the President, so as to prevent 
his making a free selection of proper persons for these offices from the 
whole body of his fellow-citizens.” The Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate only took issue with President Monroe on the 
right of Congress to designate a class of persons from whom offices 
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must be filled. A bill to actually name the individuals would have 
been scouted by every one. Concerning civil as well as military offices, 
plausible and perhaps sound reasons may be given why Congress after 
creating them should, under a claimed authority to guide and regulate 
the exercise of the power of appointment for the public good, be allowed 
to limit the selection of persons to fill the offices, to described classes of 
individuals ; although this right is vigorously denied by the opponents 
of the various bills for the reform of the civil service. But all should 
agree that where Congress or any other body of men or any individual 
except the President or the head of a department has undertaken to name 
one person as the only possible appointee to a particular office, consti- 
tutional regulation of the appointing power has been exceeded and 
unconstitutional usurpation has begun. 

But the advocates of the power of appointment to federal office 
by act of Congress say, The precedents justify it, and whatever theo- 
retical doubt exists, the common error makes the law. 

The earliest statute named by the counsel is that of March 1, 1873, 
to make Frank M. Ashton a second assistant engineer in the navy ; and 
they also cite twenty-five other acts between 1873 and 1882, naming 
individuals to be restored to the army or navy. They seem to have 
overlooked the earliest case in the army, in which an act of Congress 
designated an individual by name,—that of Major James Belger, on 
March 3, 1871. The first special statute that can be discovered in the 
naval records is that of Captain Charles Stewart, on March 2, 1859; 
the next, that of Charles Hunter, on June 21, 1866. The list of all 
the special acts includes some officers of merit; but it is safe to say of 
them, as a whole, that they have been grossly injurious to the military 
service. Most have reappointed worthless officers, and some of the 
most notorious drunkards in the navy have been restored, one of them 
afterwards sinking, while drunk, a naval vessel and destroying eleven 
lives. 

All earlier legislation of the republic under our present Constitu- 
tion, creating offices, avoided specifying the persons to be appointed. 
The Congress of the old Confederacy was the only executive branch 
of the national government then existing, and had almost no legislative 
power. It had the power of “appointing all officers of the land forces 
in the service of the United States excepting regimental officers, ap- 
pointing all the officers of the naval forces, and commissioning all offi- 
cers whatever in the service of the United States.” Our new national 
Constitution, however, established an executive branch, and gave to the 
President this power : “ He shall nominate, and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public min- 
isters and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of 
the United States whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for, and which shail be established by law, but the Congress may by 
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law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper 
in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments.” 

From the adoption of this Constitution, in 1787, vesting the appoint- 
ing power in the Executive, for about eighty years, no discovery was 
made of the existence in the Congress of the legislative power of ap- 
pointment which is now set up. The occasion has now arisen for re- 
turning to the correct construction of the Constitution, and establishing 
the true line of separation between the legislative and executive branches 
of the government. Gradual encroachments of one branch upon the 
other will not be infrequent in the working of our system. The oppor- 
tunities which occur for retreating from such encroachments should 
always be unhesitatingly and courageously seized. 

By a frequent recurrence to the fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution will its vigor be best preserved. It is instructive to notice 
the enunciation of this principle in the earlier State constitutions. 


‘© A frequent recurrence to fundamental principles is absolutely necessary to 
preserve the blessings of liberty.’’—North Car. Cons., 1776 and 1876; Ohio Cons., 
1802. 

‘‘A frequent recurrence to fundamental principles and a firm adherence to 
justice, etc., are absolutely necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty and keep a 
government free.’’— Penn. Cons., 1776 ; Vermont Cons., 1777, 1786, 17938. 

‘“‘ No free government or the blessings of liberty can be preserved to any people 
but by a firm adherence to justice, etc., and by a frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.”’— Va. Cons., 1776, 1850, 1870. 

‘‘ A frequent recurrence to the fundamental principles of the constitution and 
a constant adherence to justice, etc., are indispensably necessary to preserve the 
blessings of liberty and good government; the people ought therefore to have a 
particular regard to all those principles in the choice of their officers and represen- 
tatives, and they have a right to require of their lawgivers and magistrates an exact 
and constant observance of them in the formation and execution of the laws neces- 
sary for the good administration of government.’’—N. H. Cons., 1784, 1792; and 
the Constitutions of many other States. 


It is easy to perceive why the issue on laws restoring dismissed 
officers has never been made before. The Legislature and the Execu- 
tive concurred in desire to restore the officers, and did not quarrel con- 
cerning the mode of doing it. This is the way in which all gradual 
encroachments of one branch of the government upon another will grow 
up; where both branches happen, for the time, to desire or approve the 
special result accomplished through the encroachment. It will only be 
when the two branches disagree as to the deed to be done through the 
encroachment that the issue will be made. President Hayes more even 
than Congress wished to restore Dr. Hammond to the army, and there- 
fore made no objection to the vicious and unconstitutional way adopted 
for doing it. He even annulled the findings and sentence of the court- 
martial, and restored him, against the advice of the board which he had 
appointed under the act to review the proceedings. But when Con- 
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gress and the Executive, in an important and notorious case, differed as 
to the wisdom of retrying the facts involved in a judgment rendered 
twenty-two years before, during the war of the Rebellion, and of re- 
storing to the army an officer then convicted and dismissed, the consti- 
tutional question as to the power of Congress by legislation to annul 
final judgments of the courts and to make appointments to office came 
naturally and necessarily in issue, and challenged investigation and 
decision. ‘The question was rightly decided, and it is for the best inter- 
ests of the country, and of both the great political parties, that it shall 
not be unsettled and the decision reversed. 

If President Cleveland and a majority of Congress wish to replace 
upon the rolls of the Union army the dismissed officer who purposely 
did more than General Longstreet to prevent the capture of the en- 
trapped Stonewall Jackson and his force ; whose disobedience of orders 
and treasonable inaction put Washington in peril of capture and caused 
the rebel invasion of Maryland; and whom the mild and patient and 
just Abraham Lincoln thought ought to be shot for his crime, this 
grievous humiliation of the loyal North can be consummated without 
a violation of the Constitution. It remains to be seen whether its con- 
federated authors do not prefer to inflict the humiliation in its most 
offensive form. 

W. E. CHANDLER. 
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SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN OF 1864. 


IV.—ADAIRSVILLE. 


Ir is a little wonderful how time condenses history. It diminishes in 
its proportions like ranges of mountains as you recede from them. Our 
great conflict is still called The War, and to some extent, especially 
among those concerned in it who are still living, its actors are known 
and recognized by name; yet a very little observation will show that 
the doings of the leaders have already faded from the public mind. 
Certainly, new conflicts among the nations will little by little drive 
ours more and more into obscurity. Eventually something like this 
will probably be the record of history: From 1861 to 1865 an effort 
was made by one Jeff Davis and others to divide the States and form 
a Southern Confederacy. War resulted, and the national government, 
under the leadership of President Lincoln, aided by his general-in- 
chief, U. 8. Grant, after a severe struggle, was victorious. Thus the 
national Union was maintained. 

These thoughts arose on my observing the very little compass 
which our next battle, Adairsville, has secured, even in the report of 
our beloved chieftain, General Sherman. It is less than a paragraph, 
namely: “Near Adairsville we again found signs of the rebel army, 
and of a purpose to fight, and about sunset of that day (the 17th of 
May, 1864) General Newton’s division, in the advance, had a pretty 
sharp encounter with his rear-guard, but the next morning he was 
gone.” 

The General, in his “ Memoirs,” is not quite so brief. He gives the* 
date as the 17th of May, and represents that our head of column en- 
countered the rear-guard of the Confederate army near Adairsville and 
“ towards evening.” 

He himself was with the advance, and from the highest ground 
was endeavoring to catch glimpses of his enemy. The General believes 
that the party grouped about him drew the fire of an enemy’s battery : 
“a shell passed through the group of staff-officers and burst just 
beyond, which scattered us promptly.” 

This seems a little meagre to us who were there and.more im- 
mediately engaged. Of course it was not a very general engagement. 
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It began with Newton’s division on our side, and doubtless with 
Johnston’s rear-guard on his side, but. considerably more than those 
two divisions were drawn under fire before the darkness shut down 
upon us and stopped the conflict. 

By observing the notes of General Johnston, the Confederate com- 
mander, we see that “the Southern army crossed the Oostanaula about 
midnight (15th-16th of May).” It went to Calhoun, seven miles 
distant. “The 17th it marched eight miles to Adairsville by 8 o’clock 
A.M. ; remained there till next morning,” the 18th. 

This is, as I believed at the time, and then reported, that Johnston 
had taken a strong position at Adairsville, had partially intrenched it, 
and that his whole army was present while the action was going on. 

Adairsville was only a small village amid quite extensive cultivated 
fields, where wheat, corn, and cotton were raised in considerable quan- 
tity. The village had numbered perhaps two hundred souls. It had a 
manufactory of arms, machine-shops, a few stores, and at least one fair 
hotel. The ground Johnston had selected from which to hold us in 
check, and perhaps invite a general action, was a large farm, where the 
gins and presses showed that cotton was the main product. One 
writer, Captain Conyngham, thinks, but I do not deem the opinion 
well founded, that the stubborn fight made by Johnston at Adairs- 
ville was to guard his artillery and trains that he was obliged to load 
upon the cars at the depot. He further gives two corps (Hood’s and 
Hardee’s) which were deployed and intrenched against our advance. 
Doubtless he obtained this information from the prisoners which fell 
into our hands. 

Now that we have located the field of Adairsville with the Confed- 
erate army in position, in rear of that town, facing northwards, having 
the infantry and artillery of Hood and Hardee in place, and, I may 
add, covered by a strong skirmish line, and also the complete corps of 
Polk in reserve, let us return to General Sherman’s army as it crosses 
the Oostanaula and see what it did and what resulted from its action. 

Instantly when my report at Resaca that Newton occupied the 
enemy’s abandoned trenches at dawn of the 16th of May reached 
General Sherman, he ordered pursuit. One division of our cavalry, 
under Garrard, had scouted off towards Rome, so now the infantry 
division of General Jeff. C. Davis was hurried down the valley, keep- 
ing on the right bank of the river, to support the cavalry, and, if pos- 
sible, seize Rome and hold it. Two bridges were already in order at 
Lay’s Ferry. Sweeny’s division was across the river, so that at once 
McPherson began his movement,—i.e., to cross the remainder of his 
command, the Sixteenth Corps, under Dodge, having the advance, and 
Logan with the Fifteenth Corps following closely. 

A few miles out, not far from Calhoun, McPherson’s skirmishers 
encountered the Confederates. A sharp, skirmish followed, in which 
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the Second Brigade, Second Division, of Dodge’s corps, came under 
fire. In a few minutes that command had lost fifty-two men, and 
among the mortally wounded was Colonel Burke, of the Sixty-sixth 
Illinois. The colonel died the next day ; thus, the record says, “ giving 
the sacrifice of a valuable life to his country.” 

Confederate Johnston did not delay long in front of McPherson, 
and yet for sufficient time to cause McPherson to develop his lines 
and go into position. 

Finding the enemy gone from his front, the next morning he con- 
tinued his movement down the river road to a point, McGuire’s Cross- 
Roads, about due west of Adairsville and perhaps ten or eleven miles 
from that town. 

General Thomas, with the Fourth and Fourteenth Corps, took up 
the direct pursuit. The railroad bridge had been partly burned, but a 
rough floating bridge was quickly made from the timbers and plank- 
ing at hand. My corps, the Fourth, led in the pursuit. We also, 
about as soon as McPherson did, began to skirmish: with Johnston’s 
rear-guard, making, during the 16th, very slow progress. 

A Confederate newspaper correspondent speaking of the Southern 
army, represented that “the Yankees followed our army closely and 
pressed us all day (this was the 16th), but Stewart’s division has kept 
them at bay so far. This evening there was sharp fighting on our 
right, but I have not learned what it was caused from. Our present 
position is around Calhoun, but the chances are that we will continue 
our retreat to Adairsville to-morrow.” 

This shows that Confederate Stewart’s division constituted Johns- 
ton’s rear-guard. 

The severe skirmish of the evening was a brief one between Stan- 
ley’s division and Johnston’s line at Calhoun. Early the next day 
(the 17th) our column, passing the enemy’s empty works, continued 
the march. Newton’s division on the lead started at half-past five, 
followed by Stanley’s. Newton followed the wagon road, while Wood 
came up abreast along the railroad, a little farther to the right. Our 
progress was continually interrupted. Confederate Stewart’s rear-guard 
employed all arms of the service. At intervals this rear-guard would 
form two or three barricaded lines, barricading with railroad-ties, fence- 
rails, logs, or poles at hand. These temporary covers were usually put 
in the edge of timber, so as to force us to cross an open field in their 
front, and we would encounter them about every half or three-quarters 
of a mile. Of course this manceuvring forced us to deploy at least a 
brigade, and also to send out a flanking force strong enough to take 
care of itself. 

As we neared Adairsville the resistance increased. General Wood 
kept extending his skirmish line and strengthening it till it abutted 
against the enemy’s main line west of Adairsville. General Newton 
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did the same, developing farther and farther to the left and doubling 
up his advance line. It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when 
Newton’s men, rushing into a grove of trees, developed from the Con- 
federates a heavy fire. It was a little later than this when General 
Sherman came up with his staff and escort and rode to the highest 
ground, where he drew the fire of a battery. 

I aiso remember a little episode which occurred about this time. 
The skirmishing had grown into a brisk and rapid firing just as I 
came up to General Newton and his staff. A hostile battery of several 
guns was turned upon this ground. The shells began to burst over 
our heads or at our right and left in very close proximity. One of 
them disabled the horse of Colonel T. J. Morgan and put Colonel 
Fullerton, my adjutant-general, also on foot; two orderlies’ horses 
besides were disabled, and another horse belonging to the cavalry com- 
pany which was attached to headquarters was crippled. The same 
shell slightly wounded Captain Bliss, of General Newton’s staff, carry- 
ing away the badge of rank from his shoulder. 

It being now evident, as there was fighting along the front of two 
divisions,—that is, along their skirmish lines, which had been increased 
and reinforced,—that the Confederates had made a stand and were pre- 
pared for battle, I made haste to bring up my reserves for an assault, 
as it always required time to get an attacking column in readiness. 
About the time my command began its vigorous movement, General 
Thomas said to me that it was too near night to take the offensive. He 
instructed me further to simply hold my position, and postpone, if 
possible, any general engagement till daylight the next morning. My 
notes here say, “ Yet a real engagement was going on, since both parties 
continued to reinforce the skirmish lines until they (the lines) were 
tantamount to a line of battle.” One battery of artillery drew another 
into action. Our batteries were quickly brought up, and fired with 
their usual spirit and vigor. The sun went down upon this noisy, 
strange, and bloody conflict, where probably both parties were really 
disposed to wait till the morning. It was nine o’clock at night and 
very dark before we could disengage, then the rattling musketry, with 
an occasional boom of a battery, gradually diminished to a fitful and 
irregular fire of nervous men on the picket-line. The losses in my 
corps resulting from this affair at Adairsville were at least two hundred 
killed and wounded. 

During the night the Fourteenth Corps came into close support, 
and McPherson moved from McGuire’s so much towards Adairsville as 
to connect with Thomas’s right flank. The next morning at dawn we 
found that Johnston had made another clean retreat. The reason for 
it we will find by taking the map and following the movement of 
Sherman’s left column. 

It was Schofield’s troops — by Hooker’s Twentieth Corps. 
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General Sherman sent this corps to follow Schofield over the ferries 
across the branches of the Oostanaula above us, because our new bridge 
at Resaca had not sufficient capacity, and probably to give more strength 
to his flanking force under Schofield. 

The left column was obliged to make a wide detour eastward and to 
cross two rivers instead of one,—the Connasauga and the Coosawattee. 

Schofield laid his bridges at Fite’s and Field’s Crossings. I believe 
that Stoneman’s cavalry, including that of Edwin McCook and Kil- 
patrick and other parts of his command, forded the rivers. As soon 
as practicable the left formed two columns, Cox’s corps, with Stone- 
man’s cavalry, maintaining the left flank, and Hooker coming up 
between my corps and his. 

Johnston found then, during the night, by reports from his active 
cavalry scouts, that Hooker and Schofield were beyond his right flank 
and aiming for Cassville, thus threatening his main crossing of the 
next river,—the Etowah at Allatoona,—and that McPherson had 
already turned his position on the other flank, and was resting for the 
night between McGuire’s Cross-Roads and Adairsville; and further, 
that a division of cavalry, supported by infantry, was in the immediate 
vicinity of Rome, a town still farther south, and likely to carry the 
weak forts there by assault, and so swoop up his foundries and impor- 
tant mills. 

Certainly, unless the Confederate commander was prepared to take 
the immediate offensive against Thomas at dawn in the morning, his 
Confederate army would be before many hours in a bad predicament. 
No wonder that he drew off before the prospectively fatal day had 
dawned. 

Judging by Confederate accounts, I am inclined to think that there 
had been thus far no report of losses on the part of the enemy. Gen- 
eral Johnston intimates that, as they fought mainly behind breast- 
works at Resaca, the loss of the Confederates compared with ours was 
not large. 

One who was present remarks thus: “A rebel regiment was captured 
by Howard, and a few vagabond pickets were picked up in various 
places.” 

Another declares that, besides the wounded, “ prisoners (Confed- 
erate), at the hour I write, 9 P.M. (16th May), are being brought in 
by hundreds,” and further, the number of prisoners and deserters, 
including many officers of the line and staff, were in the neighborhood 
of four thousand at the close of the battle of Adairsville. 

It should be noticed that our railroad man, Colonel Wright, re- 
paired the railways, putting down new bridges with incredible rapidity. 
I had hardly left Dalton before his trains, with bread, provender, and 
ammunition, were already in that little town. 

By the 16th of May, early in the morning, while skirmishing was 
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still going on with the rear-guard of the enemy across the Oostanaula, 
the scream of our locomotive’s whistle was heard behind us at Resaca. 

The telegraph was never much delayed. Captain or Major Van 
Dusen repaired the old broken line, and kept us constantly in commu- 
nication with our depots and with Washington. So that when, on the 
morning of the 18th, we were destroying the Georgia State Arsenal 
at Adairsville, and visiting the wounded that the Confederates had left 
behind the night before, and picking up a few stragglers in gray coats, 
we received word from our commissaries at Resaca that there was now 
at that sub-depot, at our call, abundance of coffee, hard bread, and 
bacon. 

This was the third battle-field between the 10th and the 19th of 
May which I had passed over. It was indeed inspiriting to our men 
to gain so much ground and make such rapid progress. Though we 
confess the cost was very great. For our hospitals were fast filling up 
with poor fellows who could accompany us no farther, and we were 
leaving our dead at every railway station. It is they that have been 
gathered into that large army which have since filled up the National 
Cemetery at Chattanooga. 

Thus we notice from Tunnel Hill to Adairsville, Sherman, in less 
than ten days, had experienced pretty hard fighting, but he had over- 
come extraordinary natural obstacles which, according to writers in the 
Southern press, had been relied upon as impregnable against any 
enemy’s approach, supported and defended as they were by the brave 
hosts of Joe Johnston behind them,—obstacles such as Tunnel Hill, 
Taylor’s Ridge, Snake Creek Gap, and the Oostanaula with its tribu- 
taries. True, the Confederate army was not yet much reduced in 
numbers, yet the spirit of the men, though not broken, was sensibly 
affected by Johnston’s constant retreat. On our side, the officers and 
men were happy, full of energy and confidence. The “door of 
Georgia,” so much talked of as an impregnable barrier, referred to 
Dalton and its natural defenses. This “door” was now forced, and was 
ever after to remain wide open. General Johnston was becoming every 
day more and more conservative and cautious, and standing ever on 
the defensive, while, under Sherman, Thomas, Schofield, McPherson, 
and their corps commanders, our more numerous men were pressing 
against his front and to the right and left of his army with Napoleonic 
boldness, and experiencing hardly a check, as like heavy waves these 
forces were rolling on towards the sea. 


. ©. O. Howarp, 
Brig.-Gen. U. 8. Army. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A WESTERN VOLUN- 
TEER. 


(Continued from page 36.) 


Il.—VICKSBURG AND ARKANSAS POST. (Continued.) 


Upon recovering I found my regiment transferred to Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, but I was ordered on detached service at the hospitals, and 
placed in charge of one of the wards, and here I served for several 
months. I was next ordered to report for duty to the post surgeon of 
Vicksburg, and had numerous duties there assigned me by that officer. 
Three of us were on duty here, and we were pleasantly situated in the 
house of a Confederate general, which we fully occupied with our 
retinue of attendants. The celebrated skylight parlor was directly west 
of our house, and situated upon about the highest hill in the city, and 
was a conspicuous object during the siege. 

In this service I had a very valuable experience with smallpox. 
For months I visited several cases of that disease, and in the beginning 
found it difficult to diagnose in the colored race, and it raged among 
them the worst. I had to order them to the Pest Hospital in case they 
had the disease, whether civilian or soldier. We had in Vicksburg 
three quite large military prisons, and I was ordered to take charge of 
them in addition to my previous duties. I soon found a hospital for 
their sick a necessity, and fitted up a house on a high hill just south of 
the court-house, with a long flight of stairs leading up to it. While in 
this service I had an experience which was novel, and well illustrates 
the desperate devotion of many of the men of the South to her cause. 
When the bushwhackers infesting the region about the city, either in 
Mississippi or Louisiana, were captured by our forces, they were thrust 
into these prisons, and were not accorded the treatment given the sol- 
diers belonging to the rebel armies in the field, being compelled to work 
upon the streets, with a file of soldiers guarding them. One such man 
when he perceived this entered the plea that he was a regularly enlisted 
rebel soldier, but of course made at this juncture our officers took no 
notice of it, and ordered him out with the others. He refused, swearing 
he would never work for the damned Yankee government, with vehe- 
mence. A soldier started after him with his bayonet, when he ran to 
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another part of the inclosure where some carpenters were at work, and 
before his intention could be divined or thwarted seized a hatchet, and 
with two rapid blows severed his left hand at the wrist. The blood 
from the arteries of the arm spurted their crimson contents in regular 
jets around him, while he looked the savage and triumphant desperado 
he was. I removed him to my hospital and amputated the member a 
little higher up, telling him at the time that I really ought to take it 
off at the shoulder-joint. 

When he recovered and was returned to prison he held up his mu- 
tilated member, saying, “ That’s a pretty good job, doc, and this stump 
will be an honor to me as long as I live.” I think he lived in Arkan- 
sas, and I never heard of him afterwards. 

Vicksburg is not a city that can be recommended as a summer re- 
sort. It is too warm. In August, 1864, I had an attack of typho- 
malarial fever, which confined me to my bed nearly four weeks, and 
nearly every afternoon of this time the thermometer would run up to 
108°, and this on a porch facing east. The city is built upon a series 
of hills facing west, and in the afternoon becomes terribly heated by 
the reflected rays of the sun from hill to hill, in addition to the direct 
ones. I might state for general information that in spite of the heat 
and fever I recovered. 

Another duty which belonged to the post surgeon’s office was the 
giving of burial permits to all who needed burial within the limits of 
the city, civil or military. As the death-rate was quite high, the 
grounds heretofore devoted to the dead by the good people of the city, 
in the eastern suburbs, became rapidly filled, and constant encroach- 
ments were necessarily made by us on grounds adjoining. There had 
been frequent objections to this on the part of property-owners, and this 
fall (1864) when I had been left as acting post surgeon, and thus on the 
staff of General Morgan L. Smith, commanding the post, these com- 
plaints gradually assumed a very vigorous and persistent character. I 
was finally sorely pressed for ground in which to bury our dead. So 
many had succeeded, by representing that they had always favored the 
Union cause, in obtaining an order protecting their ground from this 
species of confiscation, that I hastened to interview General Smith to 
see what could be done. I was in close quarters, people would die, and 
every man owning land adjoining the cemetery had been shown to be 
a truly loyal citizen, for which ordinarily I should have manifested 
pleasure, and for which reason, I suppose, loyal soldiers ought to do 
without burial. But I didn’t propose cremation, it was too early, 
though I believe it is one of the inevitable things of the future. After 
stating the case fully to General Smith, he said he had been bothered a 
great deal with this question, and he had not known before how many 
good Union people there were in the city. But he did not think he 
would have much further trouble: about it, and authorized me to bury 
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the dead wherever it might be necessary, “and if any of these men 
annoy you with their complaints, just tell em I said we would bury our 
dead all over their country if we want to.” When the objectors 
again appeared upon the scene, I had only to repeat the general’s em- 
phatic utterance in regard to it to procure a respite. 

I have often longed to visit Vicksburg since the war, to see the 
great changes I believe must have taken place in twenty years, and to 
ascertain if any of the citizens I then knew are still living, but have 
never found time to do so, much to my regret. I boarded a good part 
of my service in the city with one of the old citizens, who was like 
many others at that time, glad to get the opportunity to add to their 
diminished incomes, and was very kindly and hospitably treated. The 
ladies clung to their rebel sentiments the most tenaciously, and we fre- 
quently had our good-natured but wordy spats with these members of 
the family. But my residence in Vicksburg, pleasant and protracted 
as it had been, had to come to a close, for other experiences and cam- 
paigns awaited me in the near future. 

About January 1, 1865, General Canby, commanding at New 
Orleans, began gathering his forces for the capture of Mobile, and as 
my regiment had already left Natchez for New Orleans, another sur- 
geon was ordered to relieve me as post surgeon of Vicksburg, and I 
was at the same time ordered to join my regiment near New Orleans. 
Then, somewhat like Carleton’s “Traveled Parson,” I took to the 
water again, and after disposing of my horse and the accumulated extras 
of a year’s residence in one place on detached service, started down the 
river with the comfortable self-assurance that from all the indications 
the campaign of Mobile could not go on without me. 





IlI.— MOBILE. 


As I had never been below Vicksburg on the Mississippi, my pas- 
sage down the river to New Orleans kept me quite busy viewing the 
new places of interest, such as Natchez, Port Hudson, mouth of Red 
River, as well as the many new crooks and bends of this muddy 
thoroughfare. In those days there were always plenty of passengers 
on board the government steamers bound upon similar missions; and 
as we were all of a common brotherhood, viz., that of the service of 
the Union, introductions were unnecessary, and conversations with the 
chance acquaintances over the latest news from Grant, Sherman, and 
others, together with the new campaign about to be inaugurated in the 
South, helped to rob from my journey the tediousness it would other- 
wise have possessed. 

But I reached New Orleans in due time, and found my regiment 
encamped at Kennersville, Louisiana, which is within twelve miles of 
the city, upon the railroad leading to Jackson, Mississippi. The place 
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was also situated upon the Mississippi, at least one mile wide at this 
point. Only thirty-six miles of the road was in the possession of our 
forces, the rebels having the other. 

I found a reintroduction to the officers and men of my regiment 
almost a necessity, for I had been absent from it a year on other ser- 
vice, but when that formality was over I began to look around to see 
what was about to occur in a military sense, and the part my regiment 
was expected to take in the movement. The soil about Kennersville 
was that peculiar to Louisiana, and rain soon plays havoc with the 
roads. Although this was in January, the weather was not very cold, 
and it was not difficult to keep warm in our tents. 

It was quite evident that General Canby, commanding the Military 
Division of the West Mississippi, was assembling at this city the forces 
with which he expected to make his attack on Mobile, and the depart- 
ments along the river had been drained of all the troops they could 
spare in order to add to Canby’s strength and give him the required 
numbers. While Mobile seemed the most probable point of attack, 
there was no lack of other suggestions, and at one time our destination 
was seriously given out as Savannah. Major-General Fred. Steele 
was in command of the forces at Kennersville, but after leaving for 
the front we ceased belonging to his division. As my regiment now 
had three surgeons belonging to it, one of us had nothing but detached 
service to expect, and as I had already so much of that to do, we 
naturally expected it would again fall to my lot. It was, however, 
quite plain that our service was to be in the field, whether on detached 
duty or not, and as I was a mounted officer, I must have a horse to 
carry me through the campaign. We have all heard of officers using 
government horses during the service, but my pocket-book has a dis- 
tinct recollection of not belonging to that corps, having lost two horses 
in the service for which my dear Uncle Samuel has not yet reimbursed 
me. Therefore I must buy one, and they were at this time scaree and 
expensive, and I did not hesitate a long time when my friend Major 
Curtiss of my regiment offered to sell me one of his, provided the 
fact of having to throw down and bind the legs of said horse every 
time the regiment moved on board ship or steamboat, and drag him on 
board with ropes, did not deter me. It being Hobson’s choice, I 
bought him, and the major in’ his peculiar way expressed himself as 
anxious to see the fun when we were ordered on board ship. I in- 
formed him in reply that I had practiced with the horses on my father’s 
farm when a boy 2 la Rarey, and did not propose to have any exciting 
exhibition when we embarked. 

About February 5 my duty in the coming campaign became ap- 
parent, in an order assigning me as surgeon in charge of the artillery 
of the army there assembled, though at first it did not necessitate me 
leaving my regiment. But about the time of this assignment of duty 
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the heavens began to open each day in a way supposed to be common 
only to the western coast of our continent, until it was almost impossi- 
ble to get through the mud on a horse, and traveling about from bat- 
tery to battery became very much like the weary rides of the country 
doctor through all kinds of weather, and dissatisfaction soon settled 
itself upon my heretofore serene countenance. Taking pity upon my 
misfortunes, Captain Storer, of the Seventh Massachusetts Battery, in- 
vited me to mess with him, so I would be within reach of the troops 
I was expected to look after. 

I found the officers of this battery very pleasant gentlemen, and 
soon felt at home among them. At length various regiments and bat- 
teries about us began to embark upon ships which came up the river 
for them, and at last it came time for the Seventh Massachusetts to 
embark and proceed to the front. A steam propeller was assigned to 
us and the Fourth Massachusetts Battery, and upon it we must pack 
all our guns, horses, and baggage-wagons, and all camp equipage. It 
was quite a different matter from loading upon a river steamboat, and 
I approached the embarkation of my horse with some misgivings, 
owing to his previously earned reputation. The major had frequently 
made remarks about our embarkation, intimating that those looking on 
would see some fun. The hospital steward of the battery rode a nice 
and quite intelligent pony, and I instructed him to lead the pony in 
advance of me, on to the gangway leading into the side of the ship, 
and under no circumstances to halt or turn around to look at his own 
or my horse. The pony walked on without trouble, and I followed 
close upon his heels, with the halter of my horse in hand, and paying 
no attention to him. 

As I passed into the side of the vessel, I felt one slight pull back- 
ward, but did not stop and look back, and in a second he gave a jump 
and landed inside, without having caused the least trouble. The major, 
who was on hand to see the fun, began to express his astonishment in 
very forcible and emphatic language, when I kindly proceeded to ex- 
plain to him the exact nature of his mistake and “just where he stood,” 
for all which, I guess, he was duly grateful, having sold him to me 
much below his real value. Moving troops by ship is very hard work, 
and more or less exciting, and it usually makes soldiers growl, even if 
they do dislike walking. The next day found us in the outer part of 
Mobile Bay, preparing to land on Dauphin Island, on one extremity 
of which is situated Fort Gaines. On an opposite extremity of the 
eastern mainland is Fort Morgan, the two commanding the entrance to 
the bay. 

We were soon landed upon the island, and found many other troops 
assembling and going into camp. The old fort was alone of sufficient 
interest to engage our attention for some time; but the island, with its 
beautiful sandy beaches, tides, and pine-trees, all made a very attractive 
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place ior us boys of the North, so unused to such scenes. The timber 
had been carefully removed from the rear of the fort for a distance of 
eight hundred or one thousand yards, but it left plenty for all necessary 
purposes. We were now a part of the First Division, Thirteenth 
Army Corps, the latter commanded by Major-General Gordon Granger, 
a lively and dapper gentleman, who, when astride his horse, reminded 
one of an English country squire, who was prepared to jump any 
obstruction in his path. 

The division was in command of General Veatch, and soon after 
our arrival upon the island I was ordered to look after the medical and 
surgical interests of the Fourth and Seventh. Massachusetts Batteries, 
these constituting the artillery of our division. I remained with Cap- 
tain Storer, of the Seventh Battery, and his officers, who were from 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and found myself very pleasantly situated with 
these gentlemen, having a good camp and not many sick to care for. 
As we were all mounted officers, we had frequent rides along the beach 
when the tide was out, for the island is, according to my recollection, 
five or six miles long, and not more than a mile at its widest point. 
All lovers of horseback-riding would appreciate a ride upon such a 
smooth beach any cool morning or evening, and right often did we 
chase each other the full length of the island upon our spirited horses. 
Then, at a meeting of the committee of the whole at battery headquar- 
ters, soon after our arrival upon the island, we remembered about the 
oysters of Mobile Bay, and a committee was duly appointed to see if 
it was not possible to live upon the bivalves during our sojourn here. 
Being one of that committee, we proceeded to the vicinity of the 
oyster-beds, and secured the loan of a skiff from one of the natives 
and rowed out among them. Choosing the time when the tide was 
out, the water over them was not deep. With sleeves rolled up to the 
shoulders, and lying down in the boat, we began to feel about the 
bottom, and were not long in bringing clusters of them to the surface, 
and in an hour or so had the boat comfortably filled, when we desisted 
from further search that day, emptied our load into our wagon, and 
proceeded, with the air of victors, to our headquarters. Our mess was 
wonderfully pleased with the action of its committee, and that evening 
we had an oyster stew, prepared by our cook, a Canadian, who was, 
indeed, a jewel for such emergencies. 

Every few days we gathered oysters, but we only used our bare 
_ hands for that purpose once, as the sharp shells and the salt water so cut 
and inflamed them that we could hardly use them for four or five days 
afterwards. Then we used gloves, and the supply for our mess was so 
constantly maintained that we had almost every day we were on the 
island—over six weeks—the following bill of fare: Breakfast, fried 
oysters; dinner, oyster pie and mince pie; supper, oyster stew with 
toast. Wasn’t that a glorious way to campaign in the enemy’s country ? 
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But we were exceptions to the general rule, and it would be wrong 
to draw the conclusion from this that our campaign was all a holiday 
affair. The long delay upon the island where we had nothing to do, 
and which at the time was so unaccountable to us, was made clearer 
when we learned that General A. J. Smith (my old friend), with his 
Sixteenth Corps from, Thomas’s army, at Nashville, had come to join 
us, as well as two divisions under General Steele, which proceeded to 
Pensacola for the purpose of marching across the country, cutting rail- 
roads and striking to the east of Blakely, the uppermost of Mobile’s 
fortified line, along the Blakely and Appalachie Rivers. ° 

It was during our life on the island that several of the officers sug- 
gested the uselessness of compelling one of our men to stand guard 
before our tents all night, there being no enemy to get at and harm us. 
We forgot that all our own soldiers were not gentlemen and patriots, 
and I think it was only the second or third night after the guard had 
been withdrawn that one side of my tent was raised, my valise dragged 
out and rifled of everything valuable. I lost two private cases of sur- 
gical instruments, my official sash, and all the underclothing in the 
valise at the time. While I was fuming with rage at the miserable 
scoundrels in our army who would treat a comrade thus a couple of our 
men came into camp with the valise, containing my letters and a few 
insignificant remnants. They found it a couple of hundred yards from 
our quarters, in the brush. Even the photograph of a young lady 
friend of mine in Illinois was taken with the other things. 

Having at last eaten oysters enough, so we could be considered in 
proper physical condition to endure the fatigues incident to the capture 
of Mobile, and deciding among ourselves that it was time we were 
moving upon the enemy’s works, we discovered, about March 22, that 
General Canby was of the same opinion. We were consequently taken 
on transports, and under the protection of our fleet to guard us from a 
swoop from the rebel flotilla, we were carried over to the eastern penin- 
sula, upon which Fort Morgan stands, landed, and soon began our 
march towards the fortifications of Mobile. Several histories of the 
Rebellion give the account of the movement upon Mobile as though 
the Sixteenth Corps (Smith’s) had encamped on Dauphin Island, while 
the Thirteenth Corps (Granger’s) was on the mainland, in camp near 
Fort Morgan. It is not a very important matter, and both may be 
partly correct, but I know very well, from personal experience, that 
my regiment belonged to the First Division, Thirteenth Army Corps, 
that I was with the batteries of that division, and encamped on 
Dauphin Island for six weeks, was thence transported across the bay 
to the mainland, and marched across Fish River to Spanish Fort. 

The night of March 17 we crossed over to the mainland, and about 
four miles north of Fort Morgan, and our whole division took the line 
of march up the peninsula the next afternoon. The following day was 
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Sunday, but an early start was to be made, and I had my surgeon’s cal] 
before four o’clock in the morning, and we succeeded in marching 
twelve miles that day. The day following we traveled the wrong road 
several miles, and had to return to our starting-point, where we were 
obliged to go into camp and await the building of a corduroy road. 
At this point we found what swampy roads were, especially for an 
army with all its artillery and baggage to move. 

Then it rained, and all the streams and the morass through which 
we were moving, near Fish River, began to rise, and a faint idea of the 
difficulties of this point of our march will be conveyed when I say that 
one day we had scored just two miles by seven o’clock in the evening. 
The fragrant pine-trees had to be cut down and chopped into lengths 
sufficient to make a road-bed, and then we proceeded forward, painfully 
and slowly. Sometimes it would be an artillery-wagon which would 
slip off the logs unaccountably, and mire down, then a baggage-wagon 
drawn by six mules, and in both cases the long line would be stopped 
until men enough took hold of the miserable wagon or gun and lifted 
it bodily out of the mud. 

Perhaps many readers have witnessed the confusion and excitement 
incident to these hindrances of a long column of troops on the march, 
and know all about it. Those who have not could hardly get a correct 
idea from any description I could give of it. After we crossed Fish 
River we encountered sandy ground, and from that on were not troubled 
by our teams miring down. At this point we were joined by Smith’s 
(Sixteenth) corps, which from here diverged to the right as we ap- 
proached Spanish Fort and Blakely. 

S. J. BuMsreab. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MILITARY POWER OF COLOMBIA. 


RECENT events, as well as treaty obligations, have given an importance 
to our relations with the United States of Colombia, which does not 
obtain with respect to any other South or Central American power. 
As long ago as 1846, with the view that the free transit from the one to 
the other sea might not be interrupted or embarrassed in any future 
time, the government at Washington guaranteed to that at Bogoté the 
perfect neutrality of the Isthmus of Panamé, as well as the rights of 
sovereignty and property which the latter possessed over said territory 
(I quote substantially from the thirty-fifth section of the treaty). At 
the same time New Granada (now Colombia) unsuccessfully sought a 
similar declaration from both Great Britain and France. 

The above guarantee, which was in perfect accord with the Monroe 
doctrine, was followed by the ignominious Clayton-Bulwer treaty ; 
and finally, when, by the convention Salgar-Wyse, M. de Lesseps 
had secured the concession to construct his interoceanic canal, its modi- 
fication was attempted by the Santo Domingo Vila-Trescott protocol, 
which, however, failed to be ratified by the Colombian Senate. Mean- 
while the shrewd Frenchman had acquired, by purchase, a majority of 
the shares of the Panam& Railway Company, so that, instead of a 
single European enterprise updn the Isthmus, there were now two, 
both upon a gigantic scale. 

Matters had assumed this shape, and a quasi French colony was 
being rapidly formed upon American soil, when the recent revolution 
burst forth in Colombia. The state of Panamé4, like an ungrateful 
child, had ever been a thorn in the side of the parent government. 
Political outbreaks, fomented by the unrestrained character of its float- 
ing as well as native population, and the inaccessibility and distance of 
the national capital, had been frequent; but never before, I believe, 
had actual and forcible intervention been attempted by the United 
States. France, it is true, had declared her unchanging determination 
to preserve for the enterprise of M. de Lesseps “the absolutely private 
and international character which he has had the wisdom to give it” 
(see letter of M. Outrey, French Minister at Washington, to the 
Honorable Secretary of State); but it may be safely asserted that, 
had the departure of the United States naval and marine contingent 
been delayed or prevented after the burning of Colon, the magnitude 
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of French interests would have demanded and obtained French inter- 
ference. 

It is this condition of affairs which has led me to believe my sub- 
ject of interest to the American military reader. 

The peace establishment of the regular army of the United States 
of Colombia comprises, in round numbers, five thousand men, of 
whom one thousand constitute the permanent garrison of Bogot4, and 
five hundred that of Panam&é. The remainder are distributed among 
the principal cities of the nine states of the republic. 

The army is divided primarily into the general staff (estado mayor 
general) and the line. The personnel of the former is as follows: 

The commander, or general-in-chief ; the chief of staff, who is a 
brigadier-general ; three first adjutant-generals (primeros ayudantes 
generales), who are brigadier-generals ; four first adjutant-generals, who 
are colonels ; nine second adjutant-generals (secwndos ayundantes gen- 
erales), four of whom are lieutenant-colonels and five are majors; ten 
assistant adjutant-generals, who are captains or lieutenants ; two order- 
lies (cornetas de ordenes) ; one inspector-general. 

The line consists of four divisions of two columns each, and 
comprises sixteen battalions of infantry and one of artillery, with 
which are associated two battalions of sharpshooters (tiradores) and 
one of sappers (zapadores). 

Each division is commanded by a brigadier-general, who, with the 
officers of his staff, forms the cuartel general, as follows: 

The brigadier-general commanding the division ; the chief of staff, 
who is also a brigadier-general ; three assistants, who are colonels or 
lieutenant-colonels ; three assistants, who are captains or lieutenants ; 
one orderly (corneta de ordenes). 

Each battalion contains about two hundred and fifty men, and is 
commanded by a colonel or lieutenant-colonel, with a major (sargento 
mayor) as segundo jefe (second chief), and a captain as adjutant; and 
comprises five companies or batteries, in each of which are the follow- 
ing commissioned and non-commissioned officers : 

One captain, commanding ; one first lieutenant; two second lieu- 
tenants; one first sergeant; three second sergeants; five first cor- 
porals ; five second corporals ; two musicians, one with drum, the other 
with bugle. 

The army is provided with the Mills woven cartridge-belt and with 
Remington and Peabody rifles, both firing the same ammunition— 
the former with the sabre, the latter with the triangular, bayonet. The 
officers carry swords only. 

To each battery of artillery are assigned two or more Whitworth 
breech-loading mountain guns, which, without limbers or caissons, are 
drawn by the cannoneers themselves, or, for long marches, are packed 
on mules, There are also Gatling guns, mounted upon carriages or 
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tripods, firing Remington ammunition, which are similarly trans- 
ported ; and several brass pieces that were captured from the Spaniards 
during the South American war of independence. What few muni- 
tions are required are carried upon the backs of beasts, or even of men 
and women, while tents and similar camp equipage are usually dispensed 
with. As for subsistence stores, other than an occasional ration of 
fresh beef, in barracks or upon the march, every officer and soldier 
provides for himself, generally an easy matter in this country of 
luxuriant and indigenous fruits and vegetables. 

To each battalion is assigned one surgeon, with the assimilated 
rank of major; and in Bogoté, Barranquilla, and Panamé there are 
military hospitals under the immediate charge of one chief and two 
assistant surgeons each, and the care of Sisters of Charity, to whom the 
government furnishes a partial support. 

Of military bands there are three, each with a chief musician of 
the rank of captain, and from twenty to thirty musicians, who are lieu- 
tenants, sergeants, and corporals. Two bands are permanently stationed 
in Bogoté with the troops and military school, while the third accom- 
panies the general-in-chief. Their martial music is of a very high 
order of merit. 

The topography is ill suited to the operations of mounted troops, 
and there is usually no cavalry in the army. During the revolution of 
1876 the government armed five hundred men with the lance and Win- 
chester carbine, but they were disbanded after the war. There is, how- 
ever, a very fine and spirited breed of horses, of Andalusian, and more 
remotely of Saracenic extraction, upon the celebrated plateau of Bo- 
goté, that deserves especial mention. They are natural pacers or 
rackers, and although rarely or never groomed, indifferently stabled, 
and fed exclusively upon the green grass of the sabana, are distin- 
guished alike for their beauty, docility, and endurance. The Colom- 
bian, like all other South Americans, is a superb rider. It is related 
of Paez, the Leon del Apure and his Lianeros, that during the war of 
independence they surrounded and captured a Spanish fleet in the Ori- 
noco by swimming their horses—probably the only naval combat with 
cavalry on record. 

The pay of the army is as follows: 


55 


General-in-chief, per month . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ - $400.00 
Brigadier-general, ‘“ : ; ; ‘ ° . - 200.00 
Colonel, PF . : . ; ‘ - 140.00 
Lieutenant-colonel, ‘ : " ; - ; - 100.00 
Major, a : . : ‘ ; ‘ - 80.00 
Captain, - pts . : oe - 65.00 
First lieutenant, 6 5 is i i . ; - 40.00 
Second lieutenant, ‘“ ; ; : ; ; ; - 80.00 
First sergeant, per day : ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ : -60 


Second sergeant, “ 
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First corporal, per day ‘i . ° ° ‘ - $0.50 
Second corporal, = ; ; 3 seals ‘ . 474 
Private, - : a ; : . : .40 


In addition, each non-commissioned officer and soldier receives per 
month one pair of alpargatas (a sandal made of native hemp) and soap 
with which to wash his clothes ; and per year two uniforms complete, in- 
cluding underclothing, shoes, and one blanket. They are comfortably 
quartered in barracks, which in Bogota are lighted by gas. The com- 
pany officers reside with the enlisted men, but occupy distinct rooms. 

The above, with the exception of a sword and yearly uniform to 
subalterns, comprehends the entire pay of the army, and, as before re- 
marked, each officer and enlisted man provides his own sustenance. 
The former has a home, perhaps, or messes with his comrades ; but the 
latter invariably possesses a mujer (rarely a wife), who, at intervals, 
enters the barracks with his food, which usually consists of a nutritious 
but cheap soup called masamora, and chicha, a fermented but undis- 
tilled liquor, made of corn and honey. Both are served in a totuma 
(gourd), and the former is eaten with a wooden or horn spoon. On the 
march and during a campaign these “ daughters of the regiment”—the 
most of them young, a few of them fair, and now and then one that 
is beautiful—accompany the troops. They are excellent foragers and 
nurses, and have been known to fight with great pertinacity in battle, 
for gallantry in which, several have received commissions. 

Of course the enlisted men are Indians, chiefly from the states of 
Boyac4, Cundinamarca, and Santander, where they are recruited almost 
as wild cattle are lassoed. They never resist, and when this forcible 
enlistment is consummated, after the old Spanish method, by making 
them publicly kiss a cross formed of two swords held under the flag 
to which they formally swear allegiance, they rarely desert. Low in 
stature, they have strong and well-knit frames, and although not fond 
of work, endure fatigue without a murmur. They are quiet in de- 
meanor, and susceptible of much discipline. Mutinies and the graver 
military offenses are of rare occurrence; for those of minor degree, 
confinement or some corporal punishment, and occasionally flogging, 
are administered. If ordered to shoot an insubordinate comrade, 
they obey unhesitatingly ; and well led, they are capable of the greatest 
bravery and tenacity. If surrendered or taken prisoners, however, 
they fight equally well for their captors until the chances of war, per- 
haps, bring them again under their former standard. They are, in 
short, excellent machine soldiers, and this fact is undoubtedly one of 
the most potent causes of the revolutions which so frequently devastate 
the country. 

As sentinels, they are superb. Quick, alert, fearless, the sharp slap 
of the hand upon the stock of the rifle, and the ready “ é la espalda !” 
bring the intruder instantly to a halt. The celebrated General Mos- 
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quera was once arrested in this manner, under orders, when attempting 
to enter the cuartel of his favorite battalion ; and although President, 
and the case one of great emergency, he was compelled to await the 
arrival of, and due recognition by, the officer of the guard. It is grat- 
ifying to record that the sentinel was promoted upon the spot. 

They execute with no little precision the ordinary mancuvres of 
Upton’s tactics (which have been translated, published, and officially 
adopted), and especially in the manual of arms show great aptitude. 
On parade, the latter is performed in cadence with a waltz, native bam- 
buco or pasillo, played by the band, each tap of the bass-drum marking 
a change of position according to a prescribed order. This is very 
effective and generally prevents a slovenly execution, while it eliminates 
the possibility of a squeaky voice or otherwise unmilitary command. 
Indeed, snare-drum or trumpet notes invariably replace the command 
of execution during marches, an orderly musician attending, for this 
purpose, the officer in charge, who gives him the corresponding signal 
with his sword. The former instrument is especially used to give 
steadiness and uniformity to the step, which is emphasized by a single 
tap for each foot. Absolute simultaneity of discharge in volley firing 
is regarded as an evidence of perfect discipline. 

There are no factories or arsenals connected with the army, but 
uniforms and equipments, arms and munitions of war, etc., are pur- 
chased by contract or in open market. The first are generally of French 
manufacture, and comprise jackets or tunics of dark-blue cloth, trimmed 
with red frogs and cord, and trousers of the same with two wide red 
stripes, or vice versa. The stripe is considered an essential feature of 
the uniform for the rank and file, because of the greater conspicuous- 
ness which it gives to the step of a line or column. Their fatigue cap 
is the French chasseur, and the dress hat is similar to that lately worn 
by our foot troops. On parade, yellow worsted epaulets and shoes with 
white duck leggings are worn by the garrison of Bogoté. Usually the 
colors of the national flag—yellow, blue, and red (the blue ocean sep- 
arating the bloodthirsty Spaniard from the golden shores of Colombia) 
—obtain in the uniform. That of the officers is similar to the above, 
but of finer quality and with gilt trimmings. 

As the subsistence of the army is accomplished without a commis- 
sariat, neither is there a quartermaster’s department nor a pay corps. 
The members of the general staff may be assigned to duty in analogous 
capacities, or as engineers, ordnance officers, and judge-advocates (al- 
though their system of military jurisprudence is not complicated or 
extensive), and the payment of the troops is effected in the following 


manner : 

In each cuartel general and battalion, respectively, a subaltern is 
annually elected by the officers thereof as treasurer, who receives from 
the national exchequer five times per month, or every sixth day, the 
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sum total of their salaries and the pay of the enlisted men for the 
corresponding period. The former are transferred to the officers at such 
times as they demand, and the pay of each company to its captain, who 
daily distributes the same to the men. The latter precaution wisely 
insures their subsistence, and not only prevents desertion, but gambling 
and immoderate chicha drinking, to which vices the Indian is greatly 
addicted. During a residence of three years in Bogot4, I rarely saw 
a drunken soldier; and I must confess that, in this respect, our bi- 
monthly (at times semi-annual) payments, with their attendant deser- 
tions and general inebriety, suffer not a little by comparison. 

There is no retired list. Every officer retains his commission and 
is subject to military service when called upon by the government; 
but, except when actively engaged, he receives no salary. As a con- 
sequence of their small pay they often continue, when practicable, 
other occupations not generally deemed compatible with the profession 
of arms. For instance, a major of staff, while paying his respects in 
full-dress uniform to a foreign officer, likewise placed himself at the 
orders of the latter’s wife, should her coiffure at any time require his 
artistic attention; and I knew a general officer who employed his 
leisure moments in shoemaking ! 

These, however, are exceptional cases, even in a country which, if 
anything, is mere democratic than our own, and where the emancipation 
of slaves occurred fifty years earlier ; but they suffice among the higher 
classes—the descendants of the proud blancos de Castilla—to diminish 
the esteem in which the ordinary wearer of a uniform is held. The 
families of officers killed, or who die of wounds received in battle, are 
pensioned by the government, and Congress usually grants an ample 
annuity to veterans who have especially distinguished themselves by 
gallantry or length of service. For the enlisted man there is no pro- 
vision in old age. 

During the civil wars which have so frequently ravaged the country, 
guerrillas have abounded in all parts and practiced, with no little 
success, their peculiar mode of warfare. In the revolution of 1876, 
twenty thousand troops were actively engaged upon each side and the 
struggle lasted more than a year. The following engagements were 
notable in one way or another : 

Altogrande, in the state of Santander, General Bernal commanding 
for the Union. Government troops, 400; insurgents, 1200. Very few 
were armed, and the opponents closing, fought with their fists. 

Battle of Chancas, in the state of Cauca, General Trujillo com- 
manding for the Union. Government troops, 3500; insurgents, 
6000; killed and wounded, 1000. 

Battle of Garapata, in the state of Tolima, General Acosta com- 
manding for the Union. Government troops, 4500; insurgents, 
6000; killed and wounded, 3000. Trenches and rifle-pits were em- 
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ployed, notwithstanding which, the opponents approached and fought 
within seventy-five yards of each other. 

Battle of Dofia Juana, in the state of Santander, General Camargo 
commanding for the Union. Government troops, 3000 ; insurgents, 
4000; killed and wounded, 800. 

In the skirmish of Ramiriqui, a force of 15 government troops is 
said to have captured 150 insurgents, losing one man killed. 

The last battle of the war was that of Manizales, in the state of 
Antioquia, General Trujillo commanding for the Union. Government 
troops, 6000; insurgents, 10,000; killed and wounded, 500. The 
town of Manizales is almost impregnably situated upon a mountain, 
only one side of which is accessible. The revolutionary forces occu- 
pied and fortified the town; but in the course of several months, 
during which General Trujillo successfully employed regular ap- 
proaches and other military engineering expedients, and displayed 
great humanity, patience, and tenacity of purpose, the besieged were 
slowly driven from one position to another, and the town, its remain- 
ing defenders and munitions of war, captured. 

Few, if any, of the officers of the army have received a military 
education ; and realizing the necessity therefor, the Colombian Congress, 
in 1880, authorized and directed the establishment of a school of 
Civil and Military Engineering in the city of Bogoté, with which it 
was my good fortune to be associated. As far as practicable the plan 
of the United States Military Academy was followed, the West Point 
regulations having been translated and officially adopted, ab initio. 
Even the “cadet gray” and “bell buttons” were borrowed from the 
Hudson, by the Andes, where they were greatly admired. It was 
necessary, however, to extend the course from four to five years, and 
eventually to establish a preparatory school of two years." Two hun- 
dred cadets, apportioned among the nine states of the Republic, were 
appointed by the President upon the recommendation of the repre- 
sentatives thereof, while fifty particulares were admitted. The former 
received their board, uniforms, etc., free and ten dollars per month, in 
consideration of which they agreed to serve in the army, during four 
years, whenever called upon; the latter, while subscribing absolutely 
to the regulations of the school, paid for everything except tuition. 
Later, the number of official cadets was reduced to one hundred, the 
course was limited to four years, and the civil branches of instruction 
were transferred to the National University, which, as well as the prin- 
cipal colleges of Bogoté, had adopted our numerical system of “ marks,” 
method of computing the class standing, ete. This little battalion, 


1 Candidates were required to be not more than twenty nor less than fourteen 
years of age; and after a preliminary physical as well as mental examination, were 
assigned to either year of the preparatory, or to the first year of the regular course, 
according to their qualifications. 
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armed with Sharp’s rifles and a battery of Whitworth breech-loading 
mountain cannon, formed no insignificant element in a country where 
the army is the chief factor ; and more than one night, when the gov- 
ernment was apprehensive of trouble, the cadets had orders to sleep 
upon their arms. 

At first the school was established in the old monastery of La 
Candalaria, overlooking the city from the side of Montserrate; but 
later it was removed to El Seminario, a building formerly used by the 
Jesuits, and thence to the spacious convent of Carmen, where each 
cadet has a nun’s cell, over the door of which the pious monogram, 
J. H.S. (Jesus Hominum Salvator), is in marked contrast with its brass- 
buttoned occupant. 

December and January were passed in camp very much as are 
July and August at West Point. Drills filled up the day, and every 
evening after sunset the band played a retreta of six or eight airs, to 
which the cadets and the dark-eyed sefioritas who had come to the parade, 
waltzed upon the closely-mown color-line. As below Crow’s Nest, so 
under Guadalupe, the last night of camp was signalized by a stag-dance 
and fireworks. Everything relating to West Point was eagerly obtained, 
translated, and imitated by the cadets ; and there, as here, the ‘‘ spooney” 
button usually disappeared from the “cadet gray” and reappeared upon 
the bangle of Panchita or Mercedes. A favorite amusement in camp 
was bull-baiting ; and whenever the Secretary of War (a Caucano, and 
not averse to the sport) made a visit, he sent ahead of him a young foro, 
which, after being sufficiently tormented, sometimes made a lively fight. 
Subsequently the animal was lassoed, led outside of camp, killed, 
skinned, barbecued, and eaten by the cadets. 

It was a difficult task to introduce the new regulations, and perhaps 
nothing gave greater offense than the Saturday “ extras” and “ confine- 
ments” which were awarded for an accumulation of such delinquencies 
as “ Button off coat at recitation ;” “Shoes not properly blacked at 
guard-mounting ;” “ Long hair at same,” etc. Indeed, an open mutiny 
resulted, in which the officers of the school were attacked by an armed 
body of the cadets. Although speedily quelled, the ringleader com- 
mitted suicide by blowing off the top of his head with a rifle-shot ; and 
his companions, having been turned over to the civil authorities, in lieu 
of simple dismissal (which was considered an inadequate sentence), served 
terms in the penitentiary. This produced a salutary effect upon the 
school; but except during drill, etc., arms were never left in the hands 
or rooms of the cadets, and such punishments as dark prison, bread- 
and-water diet, and even stocks for the wrists, were necessarily re- 
sorted to. 

Although there were pure whites, Indians, negroes from the coast, 
and every shade of mestizo, I was greatly impressed by the intelligence 
of the Colombian youth. Especially are they quick of apprehension 
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in the study of the abstract sciences and of languages. Calculus, that . 
pitfall to our unsuspecting “furloughman,” is mere play for him, yet 
his text is the original Cours d’ Analyse of Sturm. The lack of Span- 
ish treatises in the higher branches of mathematics, physics, and engi- 
neering, has necessitated the adoption of French texts in all the prin- 
cipal colleges of South America, as was formerly the case at West 
Point; and while this fact presents many disadvantages, they are, in a 
great measure, counterbalanced by the enforced application, the better 
digestion and retention of what is learned, and the acquirement of a 
valuable foreign tongue. 

The revolution which has just terminated, although of short dura- 
tion, has been sanguinary and destructive to a remarkable degree ; but 
owing to the occupation of the seaports by the insurgents, few particu- 
lars from the interior have reached the outer world. The attack on 
Carthagena was repulsed chiefly by the use of barbed fence-wire en- 
tanglement, while a monumental brass howitzer of the last century was 
made to do duty with improvised case-shot made of tomato cans filled 
with old nails, etc. At Calamar, steel rails were utilized to form 
breastworks. 

At one time there were perhaps forty thousand combatants in the 
field ; and although the government finally triumphed, it was at the cost 
of the destruction of many of its most important institutions. Among 
these, none suffered more than the military school. A battalion of raw 
recruits was officered almost exclusively by the cadets, who soon made 
it the crack organization of the army. At least one of them event- 
ually became a brigadier-general, while others attained the grades of 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 


H. R. LEMty, 
U. 8. Army. 








MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


Muc# has been said, and much has been written, upon the subject of 
mounted infantry during the last few years, and it is pretty well agreed 
among most military critics that, for very numerous reasons, some de- 
scription of infantry mounted is required:to meet the exigencies of the 
varied and peculiar warfare an army is now called upon to undertake. 

To discuss the quesiion as it is proposed to be dealt with in this 
article, it will be necessary to follow the considerations which must 
affect the subject, and so discover how the necessity is proposed to be 
met. Above all, it must be borne continually in mind that military 
requirements are invariably judged, not upon their merits, but upon 
the effect which such necessities are likely to have upon the annual 
estimates of the Secretary of War. 

None know better than the military authorities of the day what is 
really required to render an army, small though it be, a perfect ma- 
chine; but when recommendations are made, then comes the question, 
“ How much will it cost?” shortly to be followed by the curt and 
stereotyped reply, so familiar in correspondence with the Treasury, 
“We have no funds available to meet this extra expense.” 

The scheme or project, no matter how urgent, no matter how neces- 
sary, is then neatly folded, docketed, tied with red tape, and consigned 
to that bourne from which such documents never return. 

The necessity or organization of a force of mounted men of some 
kind to perform certain specified work has been admitted for, some 
time past. It is therefore proposed to consider in detail the following 
points : 

1. To examine the reasons which necessitate the adoption of some 
scheme for supplying a force of selected infantry, available either to 
support our own cavalry, or sufficiently mobile to act alone in face of 
an enemy’s cavalry. 

2. How far such a force can be considered as an auxiliary to an 
insufficient and expensive cavalry. 

3. The impossibility of cavalry combining the essentials of an 
infantry soldier with the distinctive attributes of cavalry. 

4, How, with the above three considerations in view, a supply of 
selected infantry can be partially trained in peace to be available on 
the outbreak of war, with the least expense and with the means at 


disposal. 
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Ist. We are, most of us, familiar with Jomini’s opinion in his 
“L’Art dela Guerre.” He says, “ It is certainly an advantage to have 
several battalions of mounted infantry who can anticipate an enemy 
at a defile, defend it in retreat, or scour a wood.” ‘This is the view of 
the most competent commentator upon the pregnant military events at 
the commencement of the present century. 

We know that Napoleon I. especially raised and equipped his dra- 
goons for that very purpose, though in the hands of Murat, Keller- 
mann, and Michaud,—cavalry soldiers heart and soul,—they soon lost 
their characteristics as infantry. 

The introduction of firearms first caused the adoption of a hybrid 
mounted man, but, for reasons dilated upon hereafter, the system was 
modified to a very great extent. Indeed, owing to the arms of pre- 
cision of the day being comparatively defective, cavalry pure and simple 
was more than able to hold its own without the intimate co-operation 
of infantry, which the present long-range and effective breech-loader 
necessitates. 

No one who has seen the dismounted dragoon or hussar struggling 
with clanking sword and jingling spur, encumbered with long boots, 
and crowned with an impossible head-dress, can doubt for a minute 
what the result of a skirmish in a defile, or a struggle in a wood, would 
be when such were called upon to encounter an active and self-reliant 
body of infantry marksmen. Independently of equipment, the dif- 
ference in the arms carried by cavalry and infantry soldiers is too 
serious to admit of a doubt as to the result of an engagement between 
cavalry dismounted and infantry armed with an aceurate long-range 
rifle, to which the latter have in addition the bayonet; and it is well 
known that a swordsman, no matter how expert, is, at least on foot, 
no match whatever for a man armed with rifle and bayonet. 

It may be conceded that, as a certain proportion of artillery is 
considered indispensable for the effective support of cavalry, so is also 
a certain proportion of the very best and most carefully selected in- 
fantry necessary as an adjunct to bodies of cavalry for covering their 
manceuvres on the field of battle, or for acting in their support in 
inclosed and difficult country. 

But the adoption of a force of infantry sufficiently mobile for the 
above-mentioned purpose is also most urgently required under the 
varied conditions of warfare connected with countries having colonial 
empires. 

During previous wars in India, men selected from infantry regi- 
ments have been mounted sometimes on elephants, sometimes on camels 
or rough ponies, and so rapidly moved as to harass a retreat or to seize 
a point of vantage. Sir Charles Napier, in Scinde, was one of the first 
to recognize the advantages thus gained. 

During the Indian mutiny, also, this course was frequently adopted. 
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In India, be it remembered, the heat of the sun and trying nature of 
the climate is such as to prevent any rapid movements on the part of 
infantry being sustained for any length of time. In Central India a 
regular camel corps, composed of selected men from the rifle brigade, 
was formed under Colonel (now Sir John) Ross, which did invaluable 
service, more especially at the battle of Calpee, where, by its opportune 
arrival from a distant part of the field of battle, it was able to turn 
the tide of victory, for some time doubtful. 

Infantry used as in the case of the camel corps, and required solely 
for increased mobility, does not require any considerable previous train- 
ing. It would be rarely, if ever, called upon to act conjointly with 
a cavalry force. But the most important réle for which mounted in- 
fantry is required, and for which recent experience of the last twenty 
years of continuous small wars has shown the paramount necessity, is 
that of scouting and acting as covering-parties to bodies of infantry 
moving through an unknown and savage country. 

In every instance of late wars, Ashantee excepted, has a mounted 
infantry force been organized,—in New Zealand, in South Africa, in 
the Kaffir campaign, in the Zulu campaign, in the expedition against 
Secocceni, also in Afghanistan, notably in the Boer campaign, in the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882, in the short but brilliant campaign, under 
Sir G. Graham, of 1883, and finally in the advanced brigade of Lord 
Wolseley’s army on the Nile, under the lamented Sir Herbert Stewart, 
for the relief of Gordon, 1884-85. 

The necessity for the organization of a force of mounted infantry 
during war has so far been authorized by the English authorities, that a 
Manual of Instructions for their training and equipment has been issued, 
together with other details; but surely it is too late to train and equip 
men when they are suddenly required for active work in the field. 

It has been urged, even by a well-known and dashing leader, whose 
reputation culminated in the recent nervous victory of Tamasi, that 
infantry does not require special training to fit it to act mounted in 
the capacities before enumerated, viz., either as adjuncts to cavalry, or 
as the eyes and ears of an infantry force. This opinion is not shared 
by any officers who have had experience in commanding such men in 
action, or in contact with the scouts of an enterprising enemy or a 
savage foe. 

Napoleon the Great said, “The soldier is strong and victorious, or 
feeble and vanquished, according as he believes himself to be either.” 
Is it reasonable to suppose that an infantry soldier, no matter how 
good, who is suddenly taken from his ordinary sphere, put upon a 
horse and placed in the field opposed to cavalry or rapidly-moving 
savages, can have the confidence and moral power which alone makes 
mounted infantry useful? 

Even when on foot, we all know it is not always easy to keep young 
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soldiers well in hand under fire for the first time, but the difficulty is 
magnified a hundredfold when such men are mounted. If discipline 
in the first case is barely sufficient to make them masters of themselves, 
how can it be hoped that it will render them masters of their horses as 
well as of themselves ? 

In no campaign has a small force of mounted infantry exemplified 
more strongly the use to which they may be put than during the first 
phase of the Egyptian campaign of 1882. Sir A. Allison landed with 
two infantry battalions and a marine battalion at Alexandria upon July 
17. A strong naval brigade and marines had been in occupation of the 
town for three days previously ; but little or no information was to be 
obtained of the enemy, and it was not known where he was, or whether 
by his activity and movement towards the environs of the city he 
meditated an attack. 

Very fortunately, the two infantry battalions, the Third Battalion, 
Sixtieth Rifles, and the Thirty-eighth, or Staffordshire Regiment, had 
in their ranks a number of men who had previously served as mounted 
infantry in South Africa during the Zulu and Boer campaigns. These 
men were utilized, and a small detachment from each of those battalions 
was obtained, and immediately upon disembarkation were mounted 
upon horses supplied by the Khedive. So much energy was shown in 
the organization of this small force of mounted men, that before the 
troops had been eighteen hours on shore a party of ten, under an officer 
upon the personal staff of General Allison, possessing previous experi- 
ence through having been in command of a mounted infantry squadron 
in the late Boer war, started to regain the touch of the enemy which 
had been lost. This small party pushed rapidly through the gardens 
and suburbs of Alexandria, penetrated to within a short distance of 
Arabi’s camp at Kafe el Dowar, and returned in the evening to satisfy 
the general commanding that no part of the enemy was nearer than 
eight miles, and that there was no probability of an immediate advance 
of the Egyptian force. 

The naval brigade slept soundly for the first time since they landed, 
and seventy-five per cent. of sentries and pickets were immediately 
withdrawn. 

From the moment when the above party first came in contact with 
the enemy’s vedettes to the capture of Cairo by the cavalry division, 
the mounted infantry never lost touch of the foe. This small force, 
which so early thrust itself into notoriety, performed, considering its 
numbers, a réle throughout the campaign which could not fail to be 
envied by every gallant soldier. The reason was not far to seek. The 
men, some seventy in number, composing the original force raised in 
Alexandria, consisted entirely of those who had been trained in the 
best of schools,—that of war. Their self-reliance, their quick eye for 
ground, and their rough-and-ready horsemanship, gave them a moral 
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power which such attributes, combined with discipline, can alone supply. 
The excellent work performed by these soldiers astonished every one, 
and their praises were in every man’s mouth. An incident well known 
at the time will show how the qualities these men possessed quickly 
gave them a complete moral superiority over the Egyptian cavalry. 

It had been decided a few days after the troops landed to destroy 
the lines of rail beyond the Mallaha Junction, and in order to cover 
the operation a party of mounted infantry was pushed along the rail- 
road causeway to within a few miles of the Egyptian encampments. 
The party, consisting of seven men, under Lieutenant Howard-Vyse, 
dismounted and prepared to hold in check the Egyptian cavalry, who 
in the distance showed some activity. By an unforeseen accident a 
delay occurred in the arrival of the infantry and engineers who were to 
have completed the destruction of the line; and the enemy’s cavalry, 
emboldened by the isolated appearance of the small party under Vyse, 
supported, as it was, only by some half-dozen other mounted men, with 
a staff-officer at least half a mile distant, prepared for an advance. 
Luckily, the approach to Vyse’s party was narrow,—barely fifty yards 
across. The Egyptian cavalry, numbering some sixty sabres, advanced 
at a trot till within four hundred yards of the little party, who, lying 
for the most part at full length on the railway embankment with their 
horses held in rear, coolly awaited the attack. It was an exciting mo- 
ment, more so, perhaps, for the spectators than the actors. The Egyp- 
tian cavalry at a canter neared the spot where our men were plainly 
discernible,—they advanced within two hundred yards, and the fate of 
the little party seemed sealed, but at last a puff of smoke followed by 
the well-known crack of a rifle relieved anxiety, and a check among 
the Egyptian horsemen as the leader reeled off his saddle was the re- 
sult. Still, on they came, and were quickly within eighty yards of the 
prostrate figures. Two more puffs of smoke followed in quick succes- 
sion, and amidst dust, confusion, and with a few discordant cries, the 
Egyptian horse pulled up, hesitated, and dashed off in retreat, leaving 
two more of their comrades on the ground wounded and entangled with 
their horses. This was the first skirmish of the war, and the coolness 
and superiority of the discipline of the British troops augured well for 
their ultimate success. 

It were easy indeed to multiply such instances as this to show what 
can be attempted and done with well-trained men, confident in them- 
selves and reliant on their officers ; but enough has been said to show 
that for mounted men to act with due effect on foot they must have 
some special training beforehand. 

Some military authorities, and among them Sir Evelyn Wood, in 
1873, have advocated a permanent corps of mounted infantry. 

This would probably defeat its own object. Organized during 
peace, and acting with cavalry, it would be impossible to prevent such 
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a force from becoming a very indifferent cavalry. An infantry soldier 
would, under these circumstances, soon lose his identity as such, the 
temptation to become a cavalryman would prove too strong. 

Experience has invariably shown this to be the case. As an in- 
stance, the formation in England of the Military Train, which was 
organized in 1856, upon the conclusion of the Crimean war, can be 
cited. The urgent necessity of a nucleus, at least, of a transport hav- 
ing been forced upon the authorities, Lord Panmure sanctioned the 
raising of a military train corps. This corps, excellent in theory, was 
organized in a similar manner to the cavalry, and the men very shortly 
became a species of light dragoons, their carts being considered a use- 
less and irksome incumbrance. So thoroughly did this feeling pervade 
the corps, and so distasteful both to officers and men did their legiti- 
mate, non-combatant functions as army transport become, that a few 
years after their enrollment the corps was done away with. 

There is no reason to suppose other than that a corps of mounted 
infantry, permanently organized, would share the same fate, and, like 
the dragoons of Napoleon the Great, would gradually abandon the less 
attractive réle of their duty as infantry for the more dashing one of 
the traditional “bold dragoon.” 


2d. Mounted infantry, obviously, who have received some previous 
training, are alone fit to be considered as an auxiliary to an insufficient 
and expensive cavalry. And a comparatively small amount of prac- 
tical instruction would be ample to enable an improvised corps of such 
men to relieve cavalry of many of the duties which their numerical 
inferiority renders it almost impossible to perform, consistent with their 
being available as a tactical unit on the field of battle. 

Vedette and reconnoitring duties upon a small scale, scouting, and 
similar work can be done by mounted infantry after a very little prac- 
tice. Indeed, in inclosed or difficult country, an infantryman, mounted 
on the rough-and-ready horse of the country, is preferable to the heavily- 
equipped cavalry soldier, mounted on a large horse unaccustomed to 
forcing his way through brush, or to clambering among rocks and 
boulders. 

Many of us can recall the Crimean experience of the spring of 
1855, when, at a review held in May, the famous Light Brigade was 
represented by one weak squadron, composed of lancers, hussars, and 
light dragoons. The rigors of the winter, no less than the battles of 
Balaklava and the Tchernaya, had practically destroyed the cavalry. 

It is under circumstances just related that the advantage of a rough- 
and-ready corps of mounted men is so conspicuous. Inexpensively 
equipped, and mounted upon the rough horses of the country, which 
can be bought at comparatively trifling cost, and are inured to the 
climate and food of the country, such a corps proves itself invaluable. 
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An endeavor has been made to show that quick, intelligent infantry 
soldiers, mounted upon the rough-and-réady horses or ponies of the 
country, are more suitable to many of the duties which, in a civilized 
country or in a European campaign, must necessarily devolve upon 
cavalry. The expense of mounted infantry is comparatively small. 
Its employment would enormously relieve a costly and numerically 
inferior cavalry from some of its most harassing duties, and leave it 
a better chance of becoming a solid tactical unit in the field. 

That the réle of cavalry upon the field of battle is most important, 
in spite of the improvement in arms of precision, no one will gainsay, 
and it must be submitted, that if the onslaught of a few score of naked 
savages, at an opportune moment, can throw a British square into tem- 
porary disorder, the sudden rush of a determined cavalry should be 
terrible in its effects indeed ! 


3d. The question is frequently asked, “‘Is it possible to combine 
the essentials of an infantry soldier with the distinctive attributes of 
the cavalry soldier ?” Experience and the opinions of nearly all mili- 
tary writers alike agree that it is impossible. 

Frederick the Great, after the battle of Mollwitz, found his cum- 
brous and slow dragoons, trained to act alike on foot or mounted, were 
useless as cavalry. ‘“ Cavalry officers,” directed he, “ awaiting an attack 
will be cashiered ;” and again, “ The attack is to be made without firing, 
and at a gallop.” 

Rogniat, in his ‘‘ Considerations sur |’Art de la Guerre,” published 
after the close of the eventful campaigns of the Great Napoleon, states : 
“Tt is impossible to train the same man to consider himself invul- 
nerable against cavalry when on foot, and alike irresistible when 
mounted. For that reason they (the dragoons) are despised alike by 
infantry and by cavalry.” 

The Cossacks were trained to act as much on foot as mounted, and 
were consequently invariably ridden down by superior cavalry in the 
Crimea. 

General Prosser, after a long experience of the American war, and 
of the American cavalry, or, more properly speaking, mounted rifle- 
men, gives this opinion: “The cavalry soldier should never be dis- 
mounted to fight if you expect him to ride over masses of infantry, 
and he should be educated to believe that nothing can withstand a well- 
executed charge of cavalry.” 

One of the best-known authorities upon cavalry writes: ‘“ Cavalry 
must be armed with firearms, but if used as infantry they will very 
soon lose faith in the sword and lance, and become quite useless as 
cavalry. You will never get such to accomplish what was done at 
Balaklava or at Rezonville.” 

Continental nations, and notably the Germans, are careful not to 
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work their cavalry too much on foot, neither have they organized 
mounted infantry, for the good reason that all European nations have 
a numerous cavalry. They consider that the conditions of warfare 
which they are likely to be engaged in do not necessitate the adoption 
of mounted infantry. - 


4th. How, then, can a supply of selected infantry be partially 
trained in peace to be available at once on service with the least ex- 
pense, and with the means at disposal ? 

This question has been answered in the scheme proposed by the 
distinguished general lately in command of the British forces in 
Egypt. It is understood that he recommended the establishment of a 
school for mounted infantry at Aldershot, and also in the three Presi- 
dencies of India, and that certain selected detachments of men from 
different regiments should be put through a three months’ steady course 
of practical instruction in the work and duty of mounted men. The 
latter part of the proposed training was to be devoted to instruction in 
transport duty, both wheel and pack. 

This scheme of training men and then returning them to the ranks 
as infantry soldiers would prevent their identity as infantry being lost, 
and yet would secure that amount of instruction without which it is 
impossible to expect any real efficiency. 

A somewhat similar scheme was submitted to Sir Evelyn Wood 
upon the conclusion of the Boer campaign in 1881, but for various 
reasons it was found advisable instead to detach one company from 
each of the infantry battalions stationed in Natal; these were stationed 
at Pietermaritzburg, and there under a commandant, Major Parr, and 
a staff of instructors, this improvised battalion formed a species of corps 
@ instruction. 

The facilities for the organization of a corps of this kind were at 
hand, inasmuch as in each of the regiments there were many men who 
had already served during the two previous campaigns in the mounted 
infantry, and the services of these were easily obtained to assist in the 
training of those of their comrades who were new to the description of 
work required. 

In every instance in which infantry have had some previous train- 
ing they have become excellent rough-and-ready mounted men ; but, on 
the contrary, whenever drafts of men have simply been mounted in an 
impromptu manner, mounted infantry have proved a failure. 

In Afghanistan, for instance, each regiment had a certain number of 
Yaboos, or Afghan ponies, issued to them for the purpose of mounting 
their men; but from having no special organization, and from their 
being no officers or men who understood the system required, the idea 
proved a failure. : 

At Laing’s Nek, again, there were many men of the mounted in- 
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fantry, volunteers from the Sixtieth Rifles and Fifty-eighth Regiment, 
who had only been mounted a fortnight before the action took place, 
and who, when they were called upon to gallop up and seize the Kopje 
from whence the Boers were keeping up a destructive fire upon the 
advancing column of the Fifty-eighth, actually fell off from sheer 
inability to stay in their saddles. There were many who said that it 
was little short of criminal on the part of the military authorities to 
place men in the field so inexperienced, so hastily equipped, and so 
carelessly mounted, and then send them against a foe inured from 
childhood to warfare of this very kind. 

Frequent reference has been made to the efficiency of mounted in- 
fantry in Egypt, but this was entirely owing to the large number of 
men from the Sixtieth and Fifty-eighth Regiments who had served for 
months and months in both campaigns in South Africa as mounted 
infantry, and who were organized and led by officers of great experience 
in such work. When these officers and men were worked out, as they 
had been by the time the battle of Tel-el-Kebir was fought, the 
mounted infantry consisted of a number of inexperienced officers and 
men, and were for practical purposes quite useless. 

In the recent brilliant campaign under Sir G. Graham, a mounted 
infantry squadron is reported as having done excellent work, which 
has doubtless been the case. But for the previous nine months the 
men composing it had been carefully trained at Cairo, and the nucleus 
of the force was composed of men from the Sixtieth and others, who 
possessed the experience of former campaigns. 

The above remarks have been written to prove how recent small 
wars have shown the excellent work that has been done by small bodies 
of mounted infantry carefully selected, and who have had thorough 
practical training before being called upon to take their place in the 
field. Experience has invariably shown the immense value of such 
men, not alone as infantry having the mobility of cavalry, but as ad- 
juncts and auxiliaries to magnificent but costly cavalry regiments. 

It has been urged as an argument against the training alluded 
to, that infantry battalions are so weak comparatively, and are so per- 
petually broken up for instruction in this, that, or the other, that a 
commanding officer has very seldom the chance of getting his young 
battalion together and in hand, and that it is therefore inexpedient to 
add to the courses of instruction to be undergone by the recruit. 

Surely such an argument can hardly be considered sound. The 
question must be decided upon its own merits, and it is beyond doubt 
more to the advantage of a state to possess a few men in each regiment 
trained as described than a large number of men able to go through 


antiquated and obsolete exercises. 
“ UBIQUE.” 
WIixet’s Point, 1885. 
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INDIAN WARS IN TEXAS. 


VI. 


Our INDIAN AFFAIRS DURING THE LAsT YEARS OF THE 
REPUBLIC. 


1841. A Year of Peace.—The Sante Fé Expedition—The Expiration 
of Lamar’s Administration.—During this year, the Indians were less 
hostile, seldom penetrating far down into the settlements, and, if so, 
only in small squads, which, after gathering up a sufficient number of 
horses, would retire almost as quietly as they had come. Hence there 
was comparatively little or no fighting during this year. Notwithstand- 
ing this, General E. H. Torrant, while pursuing a thieving party of Co- 
manches discovered an Indian village on the Trinity River, above Dal- 
las. The Indians were strongly posted and endeavored to hold their 
position ; but, after a two days’ engagement, they were routed, and their 
village destroyed. The loss of the Indians was very heavy, Torrant 
lost only three of his men. Besides this engagement, there were several 
skirmishes in the northern part of Texas, the details of which we are 
unable to give. But, while the Indians were less hostile, our prospects 
were gloomy enough. The public funds had been entirely exhausted 
to secure this peace, besides incurring a heavy foreign debt. But it is 
not our purpose to write the financial history of this period, for that 
has already been delineated by an abler pen.’ Suffice it to say that, 
financially, the administration of President Lamar was a consummate 
failure. For several months, the President’s health had been very bad 
and with little chance of improving, and this, together with the many 
cares and responsibilities of office, and the severe strictures of political 
opponents, which seemed to affect his deeply sensitive nature, caused 
the President to apply to Congress for permission to absent himself 
from the Republic. The request was willingly granted, and Lamar 
retired from his official duties, leaving them to be discharged by Vice- 
President David G. Burnet.’ 

At the beginning of this year the entire white population of the 


1 Mr. Gouge’s Fiscal History of Texas. 
2 Yoakum, vol. ii. p. 318; Thrall, part v. p. 817. 
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Republic of Texas did not exceed fifty thousand, and the ability of 
the Texans to maintain their independence was quite problematical. 
The necessity of a larger population was keenly felt, and, in order to 
induce a more rapid settlement of the Republic, the Fifth Congress gave 
out favorable propositions for the introduction of several new colonies. 
Among others, permission was granted W. S. Peters for the introduc- 
tion and settling of eight hundred families, on the Trinity River around 
old Fort Bird, some fifteen miles above the present city of Dallas. 
Fisher & Miller took a contract for the settling of six hundred fam- 
ilies on the Upper Colorado and Llano Rivers: C. F. Mercer, two con- 
tracts for settling six hundred families in the region of country above 
the Peters colony, towards Red River ; besides these there were several 
other contracts given, all of which were filled.$ 

It was during this year that the famous Sante Fé expedition was 
inaugurated and sent out; but the history of this ill-fated enterprise 
has already been written.‘ It consisted of five companies of mounted 
infantry and one of artillery,—two hundred and seventy soldiers, be- 
sides about fifty traders, teamsters, and adventurers, all under the 
command of General H. McLeod. The expedition started from the 
neighborhood of Georgetown, on the 20th of June, 1841. After 
traveling and wandering around after their guides, they were finally 
lost in the Wichita Mountains. Their provisions here gave out, water 
was scarce, and the Indians very troublesome, stealing their horses and 
killing the hunting-parties which were sent out to find water or pro- 
visions. About the 15th of August, the main party fell in with a large 
band of Kiowa Indians. Lieutenant Hull and four men, being a short 
distance from their command, were attacked by these Indians, and, 
after desperate fighting in which a dozen Indians were killed, they 
were overpowered and slain. Lieutenant Hull had no less than thirty 
lance and arrow wounds. They were at this time on the Quintufue, a 
branch of the Palo Duro River. Finally, after arriving at their desti- 
nation, they were taken prisoners, chained and thrown into prison, 
where they remained for nearly two years. 

1842. A Period of Comparative Peace.—On the 13th day of De- 
cember, 1841, Houston was for the second time inaugurated President 
of the Republic of Texas, having been re-elected by an overwhelming 
vote. In his message to the Sixth Congress, then in session and dili- 
gently at work introducing measures of reform and peace, the Presi- 
dent advocated his well-known and pacific policy towards the Indians, 
recommending and urging the establishment of trading-posts along the 
frontier for the Indians, and also that treaties be ratified with the dif- 
ferent tribes as early as possible. 

8 Thrall’s History of Texas, p. 307. 

4 We are indebted to George Wilkins Kendall for a lively and romantic history 
of the ‘‘ Texan Sante Fé Expedition,’’ in two volumes. 
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This policy was carried out as far as practicable, and during the 
next few years Indian disturbances were less frequent. Notwithstand- 
ing, there were, however, occasional raids and depredations in different 
parts of the country, as we shall narrate. 

In March a small band of Lipans visited Austin on a horse-stealing 
expedition, killing two citizens—a Mr. Ward and Mr. Hadley—before 
leaving the settlements.’ Later on in the same month a party visited 
Carlos’s ranch, on the San Antonio River, where they killed Mr. Gille- 
land and his wife, taking their two children—a little brother and sister 
—-prisoners. The children were subsequently recovered by a company 
of rangers under Captain M. (“ Mustang”) Gray. Besides these two 
raids there were several other forays into the settlements, but we are 
unable to give the particulars. 

Death of Big Foot.—In August of this year some horses were 
stolen from the farm of Captain Monroe, on Little River. On the 
next morning after the depredation the settlers collected and found an 
Indian trail, in which was the well-known track of the noted chief 
Big Foot. They at once pursued the trail, through a heavy rain, about 
thirty miles up the river, when they suddenly came upon four Indians 
with the stolen horses. When discovered, the Indians were busy skin- 
ning a buffalo which they had just shot, and, before they knew it, the 
whites were so near them that there was no chance for escape. The 
Indians dropped their knives and seized their guns. The colonists 
instantly leveled their pieces and tried to fire, but the powder being 
wet they would not go off. The savages now took deliberate aim and 
snapped their guns, but their powder also proved to be wet. Both 
parties then clubbed their guns, and a most desperate and determined 
hand-to-hand fight ensued, which lasted for several minutes, finally re- 
sulting in a complete victory for the settlers, not a redskin escaping.’ 
There were four whites and four redskins, each one dealing with his 
antagonist, with no time to aid his comrades. To Mr. Ross’s part fell 
the task of wrestling with the powerful and brave Comanche chief 
“ Big Foot,” and it was after a most manful resistance that Ross suc- 
ceeded in dispatching his antagonist. 

Big Foot was a Comanche chief—or “ captain,” as he was called— 
of large stature and great powers, and was for many years the scourge 
of the Texas frontier, and the news of his death was gladly received 
by all the frontier settlers. The names of the white men whe were in 
the fight were Captain Monroe, Captain S. P. Ross* (who now lives 
with his son, General L. 8. (“Sul’’) Ross, at Waco, Texas), Mr. Bryant, 
and Mr. Woolfalk. 


5 Thrall’s History of Texas, part vii. p. 466. 6 Tbid. 

1 Houston Telegraph, August, 1842; Baker’s Texas Scrap-Book, page 124. 

® Captain S. P. Ross (who now lives at Waco, Texas) removed from Iowa to 
Texas in 1889, and cast his fortunes with the pioneers who were blazing the path- 
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In September following, at a time when many of the citizens were 
attending a camp-meeting near Webberville, a party of Comanches 
dashed into the city on Sunday morning, killing one or two persons 


way of civilization into the wilds of a terra incognita, as Texas then was. He was 
for many years pre-eminent as a leader against the implacable savages, who made 
frequent incursions into the settlements. The duty of repelling these forays usu- 
ally devolved upon him and his neighbors, and for many years his company consti- 
tuted the only bulwark of safety between the feeble colonists and the scalping-knife. 
The rapacity and treachery of his Comanche and Kiowa foes demanded of him 
sleepless vigilance, acute sagacity, and a will that brooded no obstacle or danger. 
It was in the performance of this arduous duty that he slew in single combat “ Big 
Foot,’’ a Comanche chief of great prowess, and who was for many years the 
scourge of the early Texas frontier. The services of Captain Ross are still held in 
grateful remembrance by the descendants of his compatriots, and his memory will 
never be suffered to pass away while Texans feel a pride in the sterling worth of 
the pioneers who laid the foundation of Texas’ greatness and glory. 

The following incident, as illustrative of the character and spirit of the man 
and times, is given: ‘‘ Captain Ross, who had been visiting a neighbor, was re- 
turning home afoot, accompanied by his little son, ‘Sul,’ as he was familiarly 
called. When within a half-mile of his house, he was surrounded by fifteen or 
twenty mounted Comanche warriors, who commenced an immediate attack. The 
captain, athletic and swift of foot, threw his son on his back and outran their 
ponies to the house, escaping unhurt amid a perfect shower of arrows.’’—Ross’s 
Texas Brigade, p. 157. 

Such were among the daily experiences of Captain Ross. We could go on 
narrating incidents and adventures in the checkered life of this brave old hero, but 
we shall have to content ourselves by giving the following supplementary letter 
from his son, General Laurence Sullivan Ross: 


“Waco, Tgxas, July 12, 1884. 
‘““Mr. James T. DESHIELDs. 

‘“« Dear Sir,—My father could give you reliable data enough to fill a volume, 
I send you photograph of Cyntha Ann Parker, with notes relating to her on back 
of the photo. On the 28th October, 1858, I had a battle with the Comanches, at 
Wichita Mt’s, and there recaptured a little white girl about eight years old, 
whose parentage, nor indeed any trace of her kindred, was ever found. I adopted, 
reared, and educated her, giving her the name of Lizzie Ross; the former name 
being in honor of the young lady—Lizzie Tinsley—to whom I was then engaged 
and afterwards married—May, 1861. 

‘“‘ Lizzie Ross grew to womanhood, and married a wealthy merchant living 
near Los Angeles, California, where she now resides. See Hist. of ‘ Ross’ Brigade’ 
by Victor M. Rose, and published by Courier-Journal, for a full and graphic de- 
scription of the battle and other notable incidents. I could give you many inter- 
esting as well as thrilling adventures of self and father’s family with the Indians 
in the early settlement of the country. 

“He can give you more information than any living Texan, touching the 
Indian character, having been their agent and warm and trusted friend in whom 
they had confidence. 

“« My early life was one of constant danger from their forays, and I was twice 
in their hands and at their mercy, as well as the other members of my father’s 
family. 

“But I am just now too busy with my farm matters to give you such data as 
would subserve your purpose. 

‘¢ Yours truly, 
“L. 8. Ross.”’ 


Vou. XIV.—No. 2. 
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and carrying off two children of Mrs. Simpson ; one, a girl of fourteen 
summers, who was killed some six miles from the city; the other, a 
little boy, who was spared as a captive, and was fortunately recovered 
by a trader at one of the Indian agencies.’ 

The news of this shocking outrage caused no little excitement, and 
immediately a party of citizens went in pursuit; but the Indians easily 
succeeded in dodging them and escaped without punishment. 

Hays’s Fight at the “ Enchanted Rock.”’—It was about this time that 
Colonel John C. Hays, with a party of some fifteen or twenty men, 
went out upon the frontier of Texas, then many miles west of the 
nearest white settlements (Austin and Georgetown), for the purpose of 
surveying and locating lands in the vicinity of a place well known as 
the “ Enchanted Rock,” in the present county of Llano. The rock 
forms the apex of a high, round hill which is very rugged and difficult 
of ascent. In the centre there is a hollow in the shape of a large bowl 
or kettle, and sufficiently large to allow a small company of men to lie in 
it, thus forming a small and tolerably secure fort,—the projecting and 
elevated sides serving to prevent an enemy from reaching the summit. 

Not far from the base of this hill Hays and his men were at work, 
when they were suddenly attacked by a large party of Comanche 
warriors. When the fight commenced, Hays, being some distance 
from his party, was cut off from them, and, being closely pressed by 
the Indians, made good his retreat to the top of the hill. Reaching 
the “ Enchanted Rock,” he there intrenched himself, and determined 
to sell his life dearly; for he had scarcely a gleam of hope left, to 
escape. The Indians who were in pursuit, upon arriving near the 
summit, set up a most hideous howl, and, after surrounding the spot, 
prepared for the charge, being determined upon taking this “ Devil 
Jack” "—as Hays was called by the Indians—at all hazards. For they 


® Thrall’s School History of Texas, p. 188. 

10 ««¢ Enchanted Rock.’—We are unable to give to the reader the traditionary 
cause why this place was so named, but nevertheless the Indians had a great awe, 
amounting almost to reverence, for it, and would tell many legendary tales con- 
nected with it and the fate of a few brave warriors, the last of a tribe now extinct, 
who defended themselves there for many years, as in a strong castle, against the 
attacks of their hostile brethren. But they were finally overcome, and totally an- 
nihilated, and ever since then the ‘Enchanted Rock’ has been looked upon as the 
exclusive property of these phantom warriors. This is one of the many tales which 
the Indians tell concerning it.’’—Reid’s Texas Rangers, p. 111. 

11 «¢Qn one occasion, some Indians came into San Antonio'to make a treaty. 
Several chiefs were standing together, and had singled out Hays from several others, 
and were conversing about him. At last two of them approached, and asked him 
why it was that he would go out alone, which was frequently the case, and run such 
risks without the chance of aid? 

‘¢¢«¢ Blue Wing” and I,’ said the chief, pointing to his companion, ‘no ’fraid 
to go to hell together. ‘Capitan Jack’ great brave—no ’fraid go to hell by him- 
self!’ By which the chief meant that Hays was not afraid to go anywhere alone, 
which was certainly a great compliment.’’—Teras Rangers, p. 112. 
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knew him to be the “intrepid Hays,” whom all hostile tribes had long 
since learned to dread and fear, and whom they held in singular abhor- 
rence—only waiting to be revenged. As they would approach, Hays 
would rise and level his rifle; knowing his unerring aim they would 
drop back. In this way he kept them at bay for nearly an hour; the 
Indians howling around him all the while, like so many wolves. But 
finally, becoming emboldened as he had not yet fired his rifle, they 
approached so near that it became necessary for him to go to work in 
earnest. So, as they continued to advance, he discharged his rifle, and 
then seizing his five-shooter he felled them on all sides,—thus keeping 
them off until he could reload. In this manner he defended himself 
for three long hours, when the Indians, becoming furiously exasperated, 
rushed in mass and succeeded in gaining the top on one side of the 
hill. His men, who had heard the crack of his rifle and who had 
been fighting most desperately to reach their leader, now succeeded in 
breaking through the file of Indians on the other side, and arrived 
just in time to save him. Night coming on, the Indians retired with 
a heavy loss in killed and wounded. The loss of the Texans was 
light ; perhaps not more than one or two killed, with a like number 
wounded.” 

Notwithstanding the whites were victorious they did not resume 
their work, but at once left for the settlements, fearing that the exas- 
perated and discomfited warriors would reinforce and make a second 
attack. During the latter part of this year the Indians were notably 
quiet; nothing of a hostile nature occurring except, perhaps, an occa- 
sional raid of a stealing party of Comanches into the settlements along 
the frontiers. ; 

1843.—As during the latter part of the previous year, the Indians 
remained sufficiently peaceable, only slipping in now and then for the 
purpose of stealing a few horses from the unsuspecting settlers. But, 
of course, this was quite annoying, and necessitated the keeping of 
several companies of rangers in active service, patrolling the long line 
of frontier settlements then organizing in different parts of Texas. 

Denton’s Victory and Death.—Some time during the fall of this 
year, General John B. Denton (in honor of whom the present county 
of Denton was named), who commanded one of the companies of 
rangers above referred to, had a very severe and bitterly-contested 
fight with a superior force of Kiowa Indians, on a small tributary of 
Denton Creek, in Denton County." The Indians had been depredating 

12 McCullough’s ‘Texas Rangers,” p. 112. Note. ‘ ‘This,’ said the Texan, 
who told us the facts, ‘was one of ‘‘ Jack’s’’ most narrow escapes, and he considers 
it one of the tightest little places that he was ever in. The Indians, who had believed 
for a long time that he bore a charmed life, were then more than ever convinced of 


the fact.’ ”’ 
18 «« Historical Sketch of Parker County and Weatherford,” by H. Smythe, 


pp. 86, 87. 
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on the settlements in that direction for several months, but always 
succeeded in making good their escape before they could be punished. 
But this time they were more open and daring, and brave Denton 
determined to chastise them. This he succeeded in doing; not, how- 
ever, without sacrificing his own life, and that, too, at the moment 
when victory was his own. The Indians had been routed and were 
being pursued, when a fatal shot from a lagging red devil, who had 
feigned death, laid him low. 

In this engagement the loss of the Indians was very heavy in 
killed and wounded. The loss of the rangers was one,—their brave 
and lamented leader,—and quite a number wounded.“ This was a 
severe chastisement to the Kiowas, and for some time entirely put a 
stop to any depredations on their part in that section of the country. 

In September of this year the representatives of eight tribes met 
at Bird’s Fort, on the Trinity, and entered into a treaty of peace with 
the Republic.” 

1844. The Battle of Pierdenales.—During Jones’s administration 
—from 1844 to the annexation of the Republic of Texas to the United 
States, in 1864—the Prairie tribes were sufficiently peaceable and in- 
offensive, only comiug into the settlements occasionally in small parties 
on a horse-stealing foray. 

It was for the purpose of overtaking and punishing a small thiev- 
ing party of Comanches, who had carried off a large cabalado of horses 
from the settlements, that Colonel John C. Hays, with a gallant little 
company of fourteen rangers,’* left San Antonio in July of this year, 
going in the direction of the Pierdenales. On arriving near the 
river, they discovered some ten or fifteen Comanche warriors, well 
mounted, who immediately made demonstrations of fight. As the 
rangers advanced upon them, however, they would retreat, and thus 
endeavor to lead the Texans towards a ridge of thick undergrowth. 
But Hays was too well acquainted with the Indian character to be 
caught by their snares; and he immediately judged by their manceu- 
vring that an ambuscade had been laid for him, and with difficulty re- 
strained the impetuosity of his “boys” from advancing to the attack, 
He then marched around the copse, where he supposed the Indians to 

14 Among the wounded was Mr. Henry Stout, now living in Wood County at 
the advanced age of ninety-one years. Mr. Stout was a ranger on the prairies, 
where Sherman now stands. He is a Texas veteran. At the reunion at Sherman, 
in 1885, Stout said that he visited the spot where the battle was fought thirty years 
afterwards, and succeeded in finding the spot where he had lain when wounded, and 
from that he located the grave of Denton, from which the brave old hero’s remains 
were taken for burial at Denton, Texas. 

18 Thrall’s School History of Texas, p. 133. 

16 This little company of rangers was composed of as brave and noble a set of 
men as ever fought for the liberty of any land. Among this Spartan band we find 


the names of a Gillespie, a Walker, and a Chevalier, whose daring deeds have since 
made them historical monuments of never-dying fame. 
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be concealed, and drew up on another ridge, separated from their posi- 
tion by a deep ravine. He had occupied this situation but a short 
time when the Indians discovered who he was, and, knowing it to be 
Hays,” they at once gave up all hopes of catching him by stratagem. 
The Indians then showed themselves to the number of seventy-five, 
and challenged him to the contest. Hays accepted the challenge and 
signified to them that he would meet them, and immediately started 
down the hill with his men towards the Indians, moving, at the same 
time, at the slowest possible pace until reaching the bottom of the 
ravine, where he was hidden from the view of the Indians by the 
brow of the hill upon which they were formed. Then turning at full 
speed down the ravine, followed by his little troop, he turned the point 
of the ridge, came up in the rear of the enemy, and charged their 
column when every eye of the Indian phalanx was looking in moment- 
ary expectation of seeing him rise above the hill in their front. His 
first fire upon them was with short rifles, which, being deadly, threw 
them into utter confusion. The yells, imprecations, and war-whoops 
which filled the air after the report of the rifles, would have blanched 
many a cheek as it echoed wildly over the plain. But there stood 


17 In order to give to our readers some idea of the character and bold daring of 
this border chief, we must beg leave here to give a short sketch of his life. John 
Coffee Hays was borne in Wilson County, Tennessee, in the year 1818, and was 
named in honor of the gallant General Coffee, who commanded a brigade at the 
battle of New Orleans. 

In 1837, when only nineteen, he emigrated to San Antonio, Texas, as a sur- 
veyor, and was employed on the frontier in surveying lands. His long life on the 
frontier, while a surveyor, only served to better qualify him for the arduous duties 
which were imposed upon him as a ranger in after-years. 

His extraordinary talent as a commander and leader early developed itself, and 
he was chosen captain of a company on several expeditions against the Indians, in 
which he was very successful His reputation as a warrior and Indian-fighter rose 
so rapidly, that; during Lamar’s administration, he was commissioned as captain of 
rangers, and shortly afterwards we find him in command of a large frontier force 
with the title of major. He was a captain in the Somerville campaign, 1842, and 
colonel of the first regiment of Texans mustered into service in the Mexican war, 
where he gained many new laurels of military honor. In 18— he was Indian agent 
in New Mexico, and soon afterwards we find him conducting a caravan across the 
continent to California, where he has since lived. In 1852 he was elected as sur- 
veyor-general for that State. Colonel Hays is now sixty-seven years old, and, like 
his many noble and heroic compatriots who have preceded him, he too will soon be 
numbered with the dead heroes of Texas. 

Were an account of the Indian fights and adventures of Colonel Hays to be 
given to the world, it would fill a volume, and the work would be looked upon 
rather as the effusion of a fertile imagination, consisting of legendary tales and the 
adventures of some fictitious knight-errant, than as the faithful account of the 
achievements of a man living and moving among us, and that, too, comparatively 
unknown. But that ‘truth is stranger than fiction’’ is exemplified daily, and we are 
almost inclined to believe that there are but few things which exist in the imagina- 
tion of man that could not, with proper spirit, perseverance, and determination, be 
reduced to living reality. 
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Hays and his gallant “ boys” as ftrm and undaunted as so many marble 
statues. The Indians, seeing their great superiority in numbers, 
soon rallied, when the veteran ranger ordered his men to throw down 
their rifles and prepare to receive the charge of the enemy with their 
five-shooters. In order to resist attack on all sides, as the Indians 
were surrounding them, Hays formed his men in a circle fronting 
outwards, being still mounted on their horses. For fifteen or twenty 
minutes they maintained that position, never firing a shot until the 
Indians came within the length of their lances of them. Their aim 
was sure, and every fire brought down a warrior. 

Some twenty-one of the red men were killed on that spot before 
they desisted; and then the rangers, changing their ground, charged 
them in turn. The fight lasted for nearly half an hour, the two parties 
alternately charging each other. By this time the Texans had ex- 
hausted the loads in their five-shooting pistols, and the chief was again 
rallying his warriors for one more desperate struggle. Hays’s numbers 
were now reduced, and the crisis was an awful one. He saw that their 
only salvation was to kill the head chief, and at once demanded of his 
men if any one had a charge left. The brave and lamented Captain 
Gillespie replied that he had reserved his rifle. ‘“ Dismount then,” 
said Hays, “and make sure work of that chief.” 

Although speared through the body, the captain dismounted, and, 
at the crack of his trusty rifle, the chief fell headlong from his horse. 
Panic-stricken, the Indians fled in dismay, pursued by the Texans, 
who gained a complete victory. On the battle-field of Pierdenales lay 
some thirty odd of their dead; how many were wounded was not 
known. On the part of the rangers, two were killed and some four 
or five wounded, among whom were Gillespie and Walker,—-since cele- 
brated in American history,—who were both speared through the body. 
Failing to recover any of the stolen property which had been carried 
farther on by another party of Indians, the rangers deemed it prudent 
to content themselves with their hard-fought victory, and at once re- 
turned to the settlements.” 

With the exception of the above fight and an occasional raid for 
horses, the Indians all along our frontiers were remarkably pacific and 
inoffensive, and there were, perhaps, less disturbances from Indians 
during this and a few succeeding years than at any other period in our 
history. 

Thus the humane and unprejudiced reader can see the benign in- 
fluence and result of Houston’s wise and only correct and practicable 
policy, advocated for the final amelioration of the aboriginal inhab- 
itants of Texas. 

1845. An Indian Treaty.—Peace with the Indians during the Last 
Days of the Republic.—In, February of this year a treaty of amity was 

18 McCulloch’s Texas Rangers, pp. 109-11. 
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consummated between the Republic of Texas, through agents appointed 
for that purpose, and all the Indian tribes and parts of tribes within 
her borders; to whom access could be obtained. This treaty of peace 
was formally drawn up and signed by the representatives of the In- 
dian tribes on their part, and the officers and President of the Republic 
of Texas, and procured an interval of peace between the Indians and 
the whites. 


TREATY.” 


Whereas, A treaty of peace, friendship, and commerce between the Republic 
of Texas and the Comanches, Keechis, Waco, Caddo, Anadahkah, Ionie, Delaware, 
Shawnee, Cherokee, Lipan, and Tahwahkarro (Tehuacana) tribes of Indians, was 
concluded and signed at Tahwahkarro (Tehuacana) Creek, on the ninth day of 
October, 1844, by Thomas J. Smith, J. C. Neil, and E. Morehouse, Commissioners 
on the part of the Republic of Texas, and certain chiefs, headmen, and warriors of 
the tribes of Indians, aforesaid, on the part of said’ tribes—which treaty is in the 


following words, to wit: 

‘““ Whereas, Hostilities have heretofore existed between the White and Red men 
of Texas, to the injury of both ; and, whereas, a longer continuance of such hostility 
would lead to no benefit to either, but increase the evils which have unhappily rested 
upon the two races ; and, whereas, both parties are now willing to live in peace, 
harmony, and trade, and are desirous of establishing certain solemn rules for the 
regulation of their intercourse.’”’? Therefore, etc. 


The treaty then goes on to say, in substance, that the Indians shall 
always be friendly ; shall not make war upon, nor permit any of their 
number to make war upon the whites, nor kill them, nor steal from 
them ; neither shall they make any treaty with any tribe or nation who 
shall make war upon the people of Texas; nor shall they kill any 
women or children under any circumstances; and in case a war should 
ever arise between them and any other nation or people, they shall 
never kill any person bearing a white flag; also in case any property 
shall be stolen from the whites, it shall be promptly restored. And 
the government of Texas agrees on its part to establish trading-posts 
on the frontier, to supply the Indians with guns, powder, blankets, 
cooking utensils, and other articles necessary to their comfort and con- 
venience, and that they will not cheat or defraud them, nor permit any 
agent to do so, nor will they sell to the Indians any whisky or other 
intoxicating liquor; and they will send them schoolmasters and mis- 
sionaries to instruct them in the English language and Christian 
religion. 

‘Tt is also agreed that in case any trouble shall arise between the two races, 
the Indians shall send an agent with a flag of truce to the President of Texas, who 


will remove the cause of the trouble; and the President shall from time to time 
make such regulations as shall be best for the peace and happiness of the Tribes.” 


19 This curious document is here given as a historical curiosity, besides giving 
the reader the names of the different Indian tribes of Texas and their principal 
chiefs. See Baker’s School History of Texas, pages 100-104. 
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«Tt is finally stipulated that there shall be a general couacil held once a year, 
when the chiefs of the Indians and the officers of the Republic oe“ Texas shall meet 
and consult togetner.”’ ; 


This treaty is signed by the following tribes, to wit : 


Comanches.—Pochanaquahip, 
Monepachacope, 
Chomopadua, War chiefs and chiefs. 
Anoketchtowee, 
or White Plume, 
Keechis.—Tecarkequache, 
Weiiia stant War chiefs and chiefs. 
or Lame Arm, 
Caddos.—Charstuscowow, 
Binchah, } Chiefs. 
Red Bear, 
Anadahkahs.—Jose Maria, Chief. 
Ionies.—Bead Eye, Chief. 
Delawares.—San Luis, . 
Roasting Ear, } Ohiets 
Shawnees. —Black Cat, Chief. 
Tahwahkarros.—Nakawa, 
(Techuacanoes) Castilla, } Captains. 


Toyakara, 
Caddos.—Cadah, 
Tahwin, 
Ishshahomo, } Captains. 
Chawah, 
Decatur, 


Cherokees.—Oukstahalah, Chief. 
Tipans.—Ramon Castro, hief 
Capitan Chico, yo — 
Signed by the interpreters. 
Anson JONES, President of Texas. 


The above treaty was concluded and went into effect in February, 
1845. 


JAMES T, DESHIELDs. 
Br.ton, Texas. 


(To be continued.) 





THE VALUE OF PUGET SOUND AS A 
NAVAL STATION. 


THE revival of public interest in naval affairs, and the. disposition 
manifested of late years in Congress to increase the efficiency of the 
United States navy, are hopeful signs that something practical may 
soon be done in this direction. When the importance of our com- 
mercial interests is considered, it is somewhat remarkable that those 
interests should not long since have received more attention and care 
at the hands of those who were invested by the people with the respon- 
sibilities of the government. 

The growth of the country in wealth, in population, in manu- 
factures, and in agricultural production has been simply enormous and 
the wonder of the world; but greater than anything else has been the 
growth of our commerce. Since the year 1830 our foreign trade has 
grown as follows: 


Year. 


1830 . 
1840 . 
1850 . 
1860 . 
1870 . 
1880 . 


Imports. 
$71,000,000 
105,000,000 
178,000,000 
862,000,000 
436,000,000 
668,000,000 


Exports. 
$74,000,000 
182,000,000 
152,000,000 
401,000,000 
898,000,000 
836,000,000 


Commerce per 
Inhabitant. 


$11 
13 
14 
24 
22 
80 


In the year ending June 1, 1884, our imports, according to the 
published statistics, amounted to $680,335,000, and exports to $741,- 
533,000; and for the year ending June 1, 1885, notwithstanding the 
great depression of business throughout the country, our imports 
amounted to $580,337,000, and our exports to $747,037,000. For 
the transaction of this enormous volume of business a vast amount of 
transportation is necessary. This transportation consists of ships— 
steam and sail—of all descriptions. The building of these ships alone 
requires an immense quantity of material, and gives employment to 
multitudes of artisans and laborers. Looking into the details of this 
business, we are confronted with the remarkable fact that, although we 
have all the raw material in abundance, within the limits of our own 
country, for the construction of these ships, whether of wood or of 
iron, and all the labor, skilled or otherwise, necessary to build them, 
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but a very small proportion of the vessels doing this work are of 
American manufacture, or are owned in the United States. For ex- 
ample, in the year 1882 there were shipped from the port of New 
York 46,162,738 bushels of wheat, but not a single bushel of this 
large amount was shipped in a vessel carrying the American flag. The 
following is a list of the shipments of wheat from that port, by sail and 
steam, for the year 1882: 


Bushels by Steam. By Sail. Total Bushels. 
American . . " 
Austrian . ‘ : 1,769,777 1,769,777 
Belgian ‘ 3 : 5,287,451 5,287,451 
British ‘ ‘ : 23,690,656 1,004,190 25,694,846 
Danish ; ‘ ‘ 1,184,405 8,625 1,193,030 
Dutch . ; 4 2 1,929,328 1,929,323 
French : ‘ ; 2,297,862 2,297,862 
German ‘ : : 2,756,578 6,472 2,763,050 
Italian ‘ 4 . 559,453 2,383,463 2,942,917 
Norwegian . : ‘ 551,876 551,876 
Portuguese . ‘ : 874,793 874,798 
Spanish . ; : 172,715 127,363 800,078 
Swedish ; ‘ . 57,729 57,729 








Totals. . . . 89,878,449 6,284,289 46,162,738 








Vessels, steamers, 1069; sailing-vessels, 240; total, 1309. 


During the year ending June 30, 1884, there were exported from 
the Pacific coast 30,058,634 bushels, of which 24,447,363 bushels 
were exported from California ports, 5,384,303 bushels from Oregon 
ports, and 226,968 bushels from ports of Washington Territory. The 
wheat-trade of the Pacific coast with Europe alone gives employment 
each year to a fleet of about 400 sailing-vessels, which pursue the route 
around Cape Horn. The distance by that route, from San Francisco 
to Liverpool, is about 16,000 miles, and the average time of passage is 
a little more than four months, or about 130 days. During the year 
which ended June 30, 1883, there were 440 ships cleared from Pacific 
ports to Europe, of which 110 sailed under the American and 330 
under foreign flags. During the year ending June 30, 1884, there were 
388 ships cleared from the same ports, of which 95 sailed under the 
American and 293 under foreign flags. From San Francisco there 
were 286 vessels cleared, registering 406,875 tons of tonnage, and the 
aggregate amount of freight-money received was $6,287,300. Of these 
only 77 were under the American flag, and claimed but $1,735,800 of 
the freight-money. Of the 286 ships, 176 were iron and 110 were 
wooden vessels. Of the 176 iron vessels, but one was under the Amer- 
ican flag; Great Britain had 165 iron vessels, Germany had 8, and 
France 2. The production of wheat in Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory is only in its infancy, but there were received at Portland, Ore- 
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gon, during the year 1884 an aggregate of 7,062,416 bushels of wheat, 

and 86 vessels were employed in its transportation, of which 65 sailed 
| under the British flag, 18 under the American, 2 under the German, 
and 1 under the Norwegian. During the preceding year 134 sailing- 
vessels took cargoes of wheat and flour, all, with one exception, going 
direct from Portland to Europe. I have referred to wheat alone as 
only a single item in the enormous transportation business of the coun- 
try ; others might be mentioned, but this will serve the purpose of 
' illustration. So profitable is the wheat-carrying trade that these large 
fleets of vessels usually traverse the entire distance from Europe to the 

Pacific coast in ballast, often waiting for months for return cargoes. 
Occasionally they bring coal, pig-iron, railway iron, salt, tin, ete., but 
| not more than ten per cent. of their number bring any cargo whatever. 
i 


: 


In this particular instance it can readily be seen that the profits of 
the wheat-growing business do not go into the pockets of the farmer in 
Minnesota or California, Oregon or Washington Territory, but into the 
pockets of the foreign ship-owner and ship-builder. Our wheat-fields 
are being exhausted for their benefit. In the year 1871 the total ton- 
: nage of American and foreign vessels, entered from foreign countries, at 
seaports of the United States was 6,994,197 tons, of which 2,603,591 
tons were American and 4,390,606 tons were foreign. In 1881 the 
entries were 15,630,541 tons; of this enormous increase nearly the 
whole was foreign, American vessels amounting to only 2,919,686 
tons, while foreign vessels aggregated a total of 12,711,965 tons. 
About the same time, according to “ Lloyd’s Register of Shipping,” the 
merchant marine alone of Great Britain was estimated at $630,000,000, 
of which $450,000,000 represented steamers, having a net tonnage of 
3,003,988 tons, and $180,000,000 sailing-vessels of 3,688,008 tons. 
. Besides, there are in the naval service of Great Britain about 250 ships 
| in commission, and the contingent of officers and men of all ranks 
| numbers about 62,000, which are maintained at an annual expense of 
$50,000,000. Considering these facts, and a host of others of a similar 
| character which might be presented, it is not strange that public atten- 
tion should be directed to the causes for the great decline in the ship- 
ping interests of the United States, or to the remedy which should be 
| provided therefor. Having all the requisite raw material in abundance. 
and having succeeded in every other line of industrial pursuits, it is 
not readily seen why we should not make a success of the work of 
building and sailing ships. It is not so much my purpose, however, to 
present arguments for effective measures to restore our merchant and 
naval marine to the position it should occupy in the world, as it is to 
i 


offer some suggestions as to the superior advantages of Puget Sound as 
a suitable location for a first-class naval station. From the time when 
Juan de Fuca and his Spanish associates, in the year 1592, discovered 

the straits which have since borne his name, down to the present hour, 
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the waters of Puget Sound, and those adjacent thereto, entered by these 
straits, have been the wonder and the admiration of every navigator 
who has ever looked in upon them. Nature has not been lavish in pro- 
viding harbors on the west coast of North and South America, but she 
would seem to have liberally made up for shortcomings elsewhere by 
providing a harbor on the northwest coast of Washington Territory, 
which, in beauty, in extent, and in all its wealth of natural advantages, 
surpasses every other harbor in the known world. Admiral Charles 
Wilkes, of the U. S. Exploring Expedition, who made a survey in 
1841 of the coasts, bays, inlets, coves, channels, and harbors connected 
with Puget Sound, after describing minutely their details, sums up as 
follows: 


‘‘ Nothing can exceed the beauty of these waters and their safety. Not a shoal 
exists within the Straits of Juan de Fuca, Admiralty Inlet, or Hood’s Canal that 
can in any way interrupt their navigation by a 74-gun ship. I venture nothing in 
saying that there is no country in the world that possesses waters equal to these. 
They cover an area of about two thousand square miles. The shores of all these 
inlets and bays are remarkably bold, so much so that in many places a ship’s side 
would strike the shore before the keel would touch the ground. The country by 
which these waters are surrounded is remarkably salubrious, and offers every ad- 
vantage for the accommodation of a vast commercial and military marine, with con- 
venience for docks, and a great many sites for towns and cities, at all times well 
supplied with water, and capable of being well provided with everything by the 
surrounding country, which is well adapted for agriculture. The Straits of Juan 
de Fuca are ninety-five miles in length, and have an average width of eleven miles. 
At the entrance (eight miles in width) no danger exists, and it may be safely navi- 
gated throughout. No part of the world affords finer inland sounds, or a greater 
number of harbors, than are found within the Straits of Juan de Fuca, capable of 
receiving the largest class of vessels, and without a danger within them which is 
not visible. From the rise and fall of the tides (eighteen feet) every facility is offered 
for the erection of works for a great maritime nation. The country also affords as 
many sites for water-power as any other.” 


The following exhibit of shore-line has been furnished by Captain 
Jas. S. Lawson, of the U. S. Coast Survey : 


1. Straits of Juande Fuca . : ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ 161 miles. 

2. Rosario Strait, Canal de Haro, Gulf of Georgia ; é 627 

8. Admiralty Inlet ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ° : 884 “ 

4. Hood’s Canal _. ‘ . ‘ : : ‘ ‘ 2 192 8 

5. Puget Sound. . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ee ‘ 280‘ 
Total 1,594 «* 


Discoveries and developments made since the examination and re- 
port of Admiral Wilkes were made have added immensely to the 
value of these waters and the surrounding country for the purposes 
indicated. The excellence of the timber found in this region for ship- 
building purposes—in addition to its great abundance—was not then 
known, but it has since been thoroughly tested and found to be of very 
superior quality. Coal was not then discovered, but it has since been 
found in vast deposits, of fine quality, so that Washington Territory 
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is sometimes designated as the “ Pennsylvania of the Pacific coast.” A 
great part of Western Washington is underlaid with extensive deposits 
of this valuable mineral in veins from two to sixteen feet thick, many 
of which are easy of access and operation. This coal is semi-bitumi- 
nous and bituminous, and can be used successfully, not only for steam 
and domestic purposes, but also for gas, for forge coal, and for coke. 
Tron of superior quality has been found in many places, and is now 
successfully manufactured at Irondale, near Port Townsend, in Jeffer- 
son County. Bog-iron ore is found in large quantities and of excellent 
quality throughout the Puget Sound basin. Brown and red hematite 
and magnetic ore are also found in many places. Gold, silver, copper, 
lead, cinnabar, gypsum, marble, granite, sandstone, and limestone have 
all been developed in the Puget Sound region. In fact, the natural 
wealth of this section of the country is only of recent discovery and is 
not yet fully developed, but enough is known to establish the fact that 
this is a region of extraordinary natural resources. The climate of 
this part of the northwest coast is remarkably equable and salubrious. 
It very much resembles the climate of England, and for the same 
reasons. The Kuro Siwo, or Japanese current, produces the same 
effect upon the northwest coast of North America that the Gulf Stream 
does on the British Islands. The result in both -cases is a climate of 
great mildness, accompanied with much moisture. There are in reality 
but two seasons in the year, a wet and adry one. The rainy season 
begins about the 1st of November and ends about the 1st of April. 
The dry season occupies the remainder of the year. But the rainy season 
is not always wet, nor the dry season always dry. The former is fre- 
quently varied by days and sometimes weeks of dry weather, and the 
latter by showers. The average temperature during the summer or 
dry season is about 65°, and in winter 38°, Fahrenheit, being about 7° 
warmer in the winter and 7° cooler in the summer than the climate of 
New York City, although that city is 7° of latitude farther south than 
the central portion of Puget Sound. Indeed, as a matter of fact there 
is scarcely a spot on the globe where the climate is more delightful 
during the summer months than it is in Washington Territory, west 
of the Cascade Mountains. The average rainfall on Puget Sound is 
about fifty inches per annum. The rainfall at New York City is about 
forty-one inches per annum. The equability of the climate, with the 
moisture it contains, makes it peculiarly well adapted for manufactur- 
ing purposes. For residence purposes it cannot be excelled. The time 
will soon come when the merchant princes of New York and the 
wealthy men of the Eastern States will have their summer residences 
on Puget Sound, instead of the coast of Maine and in the maritime 
provinces. All these material advantages and resources, however, but 
add to the commercial importance of this favored locality. The lead- 
ing railroad men of the country, who are well informed on these sub- 
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jects, with a view to future business operations, are fully aware of the 
prospective growth of this section of the country, and have either se- 
cured a footing already, or are striving to do so at the earliest practi- 
cable day. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has had large 
interests here for a number of years. It has communication established 
vy rail from Lake Superior to Puget Sound, via the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Company’s Road from Wallula Junction to Portland, a 
distance of two hundred and fourteen miles, and will soon have direct 
communication over its own lines for the entire distance by the comple- 
tion of the Cascade Branch. The Union Pacific Railroad has also se- 
cured, by way of the Oregon Short Line, the O. R. and N. and the N. P. 
Roads, railway communication with the same objective-point. The 
Central and Southern Pacific Roads are negotiating for the control of 
the Oregon and California Road, with the view of closing the gap of 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles which still remains between 
the O. and C. Road and their system of railroads in California in order 
to reach the same locality. Other railroad companies in the United 
States are moving in the same direction, and it is probable that within a 
few years at least two of these corporations will have direct communi- 
cation by their own lines between Chicago and Puget Sound. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway, through British territory, is about completed, 
and it is said that arrangements are already perfected by which freight 
and passengers can be promptly transferred by rail and steamships from 
London to Victoria, the English port on Vancouver’s Island, via 
Montreal, and thence by steamer to Yokohama and Hong-Kong. 

In the mean time, the valuable lands in Western Washington and 
around Puget Sound are rapidly passing out of the hands of the 
United States government and into the hands of settlers, traders, 
speculators, saw-mill owners, and lumber dealers. Anticipating a 
large increase in wealth and population in a few years, their possession 
is eagerly sought for and secured in a variety of ways, legal and illegal, 
the usual government price being one dollar and twenty-five cents or 
two dollars and fifty cents per acre. Most of the timber-land in this 
region has already been disposed of at two dollars and fifty cents per 
acre. Much of this land is worth ten or twenty times that amount, and 
ordinary prudence on the part of the government would dictate a res- 
ervation from sale of at least a few townships of selected timber-lands 
for naval and military purposes in the future. Unless sites for these 
purposes are reserved or secured at an early day we shall probably see 
the government buying back, before many years, at the rate of one 
hundred dollars to one thousand dollars per acre, lands which had been 
sold for two dollars and fifty cents. The building of a first-class navy- 
yard, such as the United States should have on Puget Sound, is a 
work which would require a number of years and the expenditure of 
large sums of money under the best of management. The sooner it is 
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begun, however, the more cheaply it can be constructed. To wait 
until an emergency arises which will make something of the kind 
necessary, and then undertake to do the work hastily, is the worst and 
most extravagant policy which could be devised. Nature has here pro- 
vided the raw material in the richest abundance, with all the conditions 
desirable and necessary for ship-building on a large and successful scale, 
either by the government or private enterprise, and it only remains for 
the government to utilize the opportunities presented to secure a naval 
station as complete in all its appointments and equipment as any in 
the world. With proper encouragement on the part of the government, 
ship-building on an extended scale by private individuals and corpora- 
tions would soon be a leading and important industry on the shores of 
Puget Sound. The time is coming when the great wheat-fields of the 
United States will be found, not in California, or Minnesota, or Dakota, 
but in Oregon and Washington Territory. The time is also rapidly 
approaching when the growing commercial interests of the United 
States in the North and South Pacific Ocean, and the increasing inti- 
macy of our relations with the other great powers of the world, will 
make such a naval station as I have suggested necessary on the Pacific 
coast, and all the circumstances and conditions required point to Puget 
Sound as the proper location for such a station. 


WiuuiamM F. Prosser. 


(To be continued.) 
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OFF GUARD. 


THE danger is not, when, accoutred for war, 
We’re waiting and watching, expecting the foe ; 

The danger is not when the warriors are armed, 
And ready for marching,—they’re eager to go! 


The danger is not, when, armed cap-a-pie, 
The foeman advances in warlike array ; 

In glittering armor, our colors aloft,— 
Our pulses then throb for the battle affray. 


The danger is not, when driven aback, 

We're forced to retreat to the bugler’s refrain ; 
The rally resounds! Our columns re-form ! 

We're victors at last! And our posts we regain! 


The danger is not when we’re on the alert, 

And pickets are planted in every bush ; 
When mounted the guard, who is duly relieved, 

His measured steps heard thro’ the night’s silent hush. 
* x * * * * * 
The danger is when we are proud of our strength, 

And lightly we talk of the battles we’ve won ; 
We think past experience and valor enough,— 

“Who'd dare to attack us!”—our caution is gone! 


The armor, unpolished, is gathering rust ; 
The soldiers are carelessly scattered at play ; 
The sword, in its scabbard, is covered with dust ; 
The enemy’s steadily marching this way ! 


Off guard! Fatal words,—then the danger is near! 
Ah, now is the time that the foeman comes on! 
So silent, so still, till the redoubts are taken ! 
No movement was heard till the outposts were gone ! 
o * * * * x * 
Off guard! Off guard! What a catalogue then 
Of evils advancing—without any sign ! 
They stealthily creep,—perhaps with smile or a sigh, — 
The outposts are taken while we lie supine! 


Grace H. Horr. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE UNITED STATES 
SLOOP-OF-WAR “VINCENNES,” CIRCUM- 
NAVIGATING, 1833-1536. 


(Continued from page 88.) 


CHAPTER VI. 
AT THE NAVIGATOR’S ISLANDS. 


Savaii—Disguised as a Whaler—The Object of our Visit—Our Expedition against 
Chief Papatoono—Our Guide, Peter—Peter’s Brave Wife—Searching Three 
Villages—The Chief’s House—Its Destruction—Our March—In Peril—Out- 
numbered—Peter’s Wife’s Courage—On the Defensive—Destroying the Chief's 
Property—Threatened Resistance—Friend Tongalore—A ppearance of the Natives 
—Returning Kindness—A Religious Warrior—His Romantic Marriage—Tonga- 
lore’s Prowess. ; 


WE made the group of Navigator’s Islands in the evening of the second 
day from Vavaoo. The next morning a boat came alongside from a 
whale-ship which we had seen, the previous evening, hove to between two 
large islands, and her boats in pursuit of a whale. The crew informed 
us that they had not been at anchor, and knew of no anchorage, but 
that their boat had been ashore and had purchased provisions and fruits. 
The whaler said she had just come from Wallace’s Island, where, they 
told us, there were a lot of missionaries, natives of Polynesia, who 
were trying to Christianize the natives, and, the natives refusing to 
adopt their religion, the missionaries had fortified themselves, and 
intended to enforce Christianity. 

We bore away to the western side of Savaii under easy sail, and in 
the evening saw a canoe paddling towards us, and hove to for it. In 
it were two white men and six natives, who, after some hesitancy, when 
they saw we were too large for a whaler, came on board. That we 
might not give alarm our guns were run in, ports closed, but few men 
were allowed to be seen, and the captain and officer of the deck showed 
themselves in round jackets and slouched hats. So the white men as 
well as the natives were astounded when they got on board and found 
themselves in an armed ship. 

When at Vavaoo we learned that the crew of a whaler had landed 
here for provisions lately, and two of them had been murdered and the 
rest detained. Some of these had made their escape to the whaler from 
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whom we got the information. To punish the murderers or their 
leader was the principal object of our visit here. The two white men in 
the canoe professed to know the chief by whose orders the boat’s crew 
had been attacked, and offered to guide us to his village. They de- 
scribed him as being by name Papatoono, a chief of three villages, and 
crippled in his left hand by the explosion of powder. Upon these 
details Captain Aulick decided to send an expedition against him, to 
secure him, dead or alive, and to burn his villages. The man who 
volunteered to be our guide said he had frequently told Chief Papa- 
toono that a man-of-war would come some day and punish him for his 
robbery and murder, and the chief always expressed his confidence that 
he could securely hide himself in the mountain jungles. 

On the morning of October 11, we being about ten miles from 
shore, four boats left the ship at nine o’clock with sixty men, armed 
with muskets, Lieutenant Lanman, Lieutenant Gillespie and his 
guard of marines, myself, and several midshipmen, all under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Carr. After a tiresome pull we landed between 
two rocks, just far enough apart to admit one boat at a time, while the 
surf ran high and broke furiously over them. To run between them 
under. such circumstances was a hazardous undertaking, but our guide 
told us it was our only chance to land. We landed without accident, 
and formed the line of march, leaving Lieutenant Lanman, two mid- 
shipmen, and twelve men in charge of the boats, which had passed out 
between the rocks as they came in, to await our return. It was rain- 
ing hard, and we had a steep and difficult climb over rocks to reach 
the first town, which was about half a mile from our landing-place. In 
it we found very few people, as the majority had fled when they saw 
our boats approaching. The houses were circular, and similar to those 
on the Un-Friendly Islands, but not so conical, though larger. 

Here an Englishman, called Peter, joined us, to assist our other 
guide, a Portuguese, to find Papatoono. Peter had an excellent reputa- 
tion among the whalers, and we were pleased to get his help. He had 
been here several years, and was married to a very pretty native 
woman. He and Tongalore, the chief of this village, saved the lives 
of the boat’s crew when Popatoono robbed and murdered the two mates, 

When Peter’s wife saw so many armed strangers halt before her 
door she was very much frightened, and clung closely to her husband, 
so she might share whatever might be his fate. A little tapa round 
her hips was all her dress,—so her Venus-like form and anxious coun- 
tenance were alike unhidden. Seeing her fright and anxiety, I told 
Peter to assure her that neither she nor he nor any of the inhabitants 
of this town would be touched, for we knew they were friends to all 
foreigners. She still looked doubtingly ; so to fully assure her I ex- 
tended my hand to her. This she seemed to at once comprehend, for 
she quickly grasped it, and for a time clung as closely to me as she had 
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done to Peter, much to the amusement of my men and my discomfiture, 
as she was very offensive, being thoroughly anointed with rancid cocoa- 
nut oil, When Peter marched away with us, nothing could have re- 
strained his spouse from going along. 

Our guides informed the natives who showed themselves that we 
were only after Papatoono and his abettors in the murder, and that no 
one else would be molested if he did not interfere. This news soon 
reached those who had fled to the woods, and they gradually came out 
from their lurking-places and formed a train behind our column. 

About two miles from the aforementioned town we came to a 
second, which was one of those under the control of Papatoono, but not 
the place of his permanent residence, although he has a house and a 
wife in it. Neither he nor the chief who governs this village for him 
were to be found in it, so we continued a mile farther, to his second 
village, our column being again lengthened by more natives. Our 
search for him here was in vain, nor could we learn from his villagers 
his probable whereabouts. 

In this latter village we found a large circular town-house, used for 
council meetings and as a dance-house. In front of it was a sort of a 
public square for children to play in. We searched Papatoono’s house, 
but finding no fresh trace of him hurriedly marched to his third vil- 
lage, a mile off, which he governed in person. Our path led through 
cocoanut-trees, sugar-cane, chee-shrubs, and cloth-trees,—sometimes a 
thick jungle on both sides,—again, beautiful groves of tall cocoanut- 
trees. Stone fences crossed the path every few hundred yards. The 
excursion would have been a delightful one but for the rain, which fell 
steadily all day. 

When we reached this, his last village, we were divided into search- 
ing-parties, and soon reassembled, having looked in vain for the chief. 
It fell to my lot to search the chief’s house. Mats were spread thickly 
on the ground within, and many more were in rolls about it. Hand- 
some baskets hung from the roof. Though the mats were as coarse as 
usual, the baskets excelled anything of the kind we had seen here 
Cocoanut-shells holding rancid oil for anointing were also abundant. 
As we had decided to burn this and his other houses here, these luxu- 
ries were also doomed to perish with them. 

When the villagers learned that we intended destroying the chief’s 
property, they crowded about us and begged that we would not. We 
said that we would grant their wish if they would only bring us their 
chief. To this, it is hardly necessary to say, they replied that it was 
not within their power, and appealed to the Great Spirit to protect the 


houses. 
The men who had aided me in searching the chief’s houses now as- 


sisted me in setting fire to them, while Lieutenant Carr and Lieutenant 
Gillespie posted the other men as a guard about us, to resist any attack, 
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as there were three times as many natives present as there were men in 
our party. None was made, fortunately, and the bamboo and grass 
houses blazed as fiercely as if there had been no rain. 

When the chief’s houses were too far burnt to be recovered, we be- 
gan our march back to the landing by the path we had come. By the 
time we had reached the first village on our return several hundred na- 
tives had assembled in it, because of the assurance we had given that 
we meant harm to no one but their chief. The sub-chief came forward, 
carrying an old musket, and said he was ready to defend the village, 
but had rather be at peace with us, as it was his custom with all for- 
eigners. Mr. Carr walked towards him, and the chief immediately 
showed his faith in our word by handing the musket to a man, and, 
walking up to Mr. Carr, took his extended hand. He begged that 
we would not destroy the chief’s house in his village as a personal 
favor to him, as he had always befriended our people; so, through his 
intercession and on account of his good reputation, we granted his wish 
and proceeded to the next village. The band of native warriors fol- 
lowing us had by this time become very formidable, outnumbering us 
five or six to one. They were all armed with their usual weapons,— 
war-clubs and spears. We would have attributed this to caution had 
not their beards been blacked, an invariable preparation for battle. 
When we halted in the third village to burn Papatoono’s house there, 
the sub-chief, or local governor, told us he would defend it from us. 
By this time the hundreds of savages surrounding us had begun to show 
fight, and with this the courage of our guides failed them, and they 
pretended not to know which house belonged to the chief. In this di- 
lemma, Peter’s wife, more courageous than her husband, came forward 
and pointed it out to us. 

Our little band was put in readiness to receive the attack, which 
the guides assured us would be made when the first flame was seen. 
I was sent with a man to apply the torch, and in a few minutes the 
mass of bamboo and grass composing the chief’s dwelling was enveloped 
in flames, but there was no attack made,—our muskets and bayonets, 
as few as they were, looked too formidable. But by a general rush on 
us, with a loss of a score or so, they could have massacred all of us. 

Our work of destruction having been completed without any hin- 
derance, we again resumed our march, and arrived at the village near 
our boats at 4 p.m. Here the people were friendly and hospitable. 
The sub-chief was anxious for us to remain a few hours, saying that he 
would kill some of his pigs and give us a feast; but we had no time 
to avail ourselves of his generous offer. He then dispatched some of 
his men to bring cocoanuts, and supplied every one of us with one or 
more, the milk of which was truly refreshing after our fatiguing march. 

We had seen very few women at the other villages, but here they 
showed themselves without fear. The garment, if it can so be called, 
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of both sexes was a belt round the loins, from which hung blades of 
long grass, in thick layers, reaching nearly to the knees. Being thick 
it made a modest covering, and hanging loosely, it was quite grace- 
ful. Only a few wore the tapa in the same manner. With very few 
exceptions the men wore their hair short, as did also the women, who, 
however, cultivated a long lock over an ear, what for I did not learn ; 
but it was surely not to distinguish their sex, for their costume did not 
necessitate this. 

Being quite refreshed by the cocoa-milk and the brief rest, we 
marched to our boats, followed by all of the inhabitants of the village, 
and got into them without difficulty, as the swell had subsided con- 
siderably. 

Tongalore, the chief of this friendly town, took passage with us to 
visit the ship, as also did Peter and our Portuguese guide. We left 
the shore at five o’clock, and after a two hours’ pull reached the ship 
very tired and hungry. As Tongalore had been so hospitable to us, 
we took him into the wardroom, notwithstanding he smelt very offen- 
sively of rancid oil. Hardly stopping to tell our brother officers of our 
day’s adventures, we began satisfying our hearty appetites, and told 
Tongalore to do the same, when, much to our surprise, he bowed his 
head over his plate and “asked the blessing,” and then took his knife 
and fork and played a willing game. 

We learned that the leading men here had long acknowledged the 
Christian belief to be the proper one, though very few of them practiced 
any of its morals or precepts. Though Tongalore would not eat before 
he asked a blessing on his food, he had no scruples against having five 
wives. 

Mr. Turner was for a long time the only resident missionary here ; 
but he had lately been joined by three others, one being the son of the 
good old missionary at Tahiti, Mr. Wilson. We were all very anx- 
ious to make the acquaintance of the son of such a truly good man, but 
the missionary establishments were on the side of the island opposite to 
us, and they were very little known here, being separated by mountains 
and jungles. 

Chief Tongalore, who was Peter’s brother-in-law, we thought was 
the most perfect specimen of the animal man we had ever seen, and had 
the physiognomy of the highest intellect. When we landed he was 
absent at his fifth marriage at a village thirty miles distant. His fifth 
bride had fallen in love with him from only hearing of his gallant 
exploits in the wars which lately divided the island. He had only a 
hundred warriors, but with these he sustained his reputation of being 
the terror of the island. On receiving the overtures of this dusky 
maiden, he gallantly repaired to her village to learn to love her who 
loved him, and to marry her, though he was already well supplied 


with wives. 
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While we were on our return march in search of Papatoono, Ton- 
galore met and followed us. There was also a worthless Welshman 
with us who saw a native who had once stolen some clothing from him, 
and conceiving himself well backed by us, thought it a fit opportunity 
to punish the thief, and thereupon jumped upon him and began beat- 
ing the poor fellow unmercifully. I had charge of the rear of the 
column, and hearing a noise behind, turned and saw the assault, and at 
the same time first observed Tongalore. He walked hurriedly towards 
the two men and dashed them asunder. 

The Welshman, baffled in his revenge, then struck the chief. It was 
then that the superiority of the latter’s character was evident. He did 
not strike back, but quickly grasped the fellow by the seat of his trous- 
ers with one hand, raised him up at arm’s length, and gave a meaning 
look towards the ground, as if he had a mind to dash him to pieces; 
then glancing at his writhing victim, drew his stately form up to a 
majestic attitude. The breeze waved his long, fine hair above his 
shoulders, his fixed countenance relaxed, contempt curled his lips, and 
he dashed the Welshman into the bushes as a thing unworthy of his 
anger, and walked off with princely dignity. Peter followed him, and 
as he was my interpreter, I sent the sergeant for him, who brought 
him back. I then put the Welshman in charge of a marine, with 
orders to bayonet him if he attempted to assault another native, as such 
another assault might bring the fury of the whole band on us. Peter 
then told me who the man of strength was, and that he, Peter, could 
not remain with us voluntarily if his chief was to be again insulted or 
assaulted. 

We saw nothing more of Tongalore until we returned to his village, 
where he met us unarmed, his noble countenance glowing with confi- 
dence and frankness. Though his carriage was stately and dignified, 
activity and energy were not sacrificed to it, as in the case of King 
George, of Vavaoo. 

About a yard of new striped gingham hanging from round his hips 
constituted his only clothing, and permitted us to admire his muscular 
form. He appeared the very beau ideal of a warrior chief. We had 
scarcely exchanged expressions of civility through our interpreters 
when a curious mob began to crowd upon us. He snatched up a huge 
limb of a tree,—quite a load for a man of ordinary strength,—stamped 
his foot at the crowd, and, with an order to “ move on,” hurled the log 
over their heads, and in a moment scarcely a native was in sight. 

Although we were informed we could get good water at Opalo, on 
the opposite side of this island, where the missionaries reside, our captain 
preferred to water at Wallace’s Island, and on Monday, October 12, 
we discharged our guides and took leave of Tongalore with presents, 
and bore away to the westward. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


AT WALLACE’S ISLAND. 


Rancid-smelling Visitors—What the Natives look like—Native Missionaries— 
Following Old Examples—Abuse of Kindness—Extermination of Would-be 
Missionaries—Sudden Termination of our Visit—Left Behind. 


On the 14th, at sunset, we got a glimpse of Wallace’s Island, and the 
following morning were close upon it. Unlike the other islands here, 
it is low and verdant. There is one principal island, with about a 
dozen smaller ones, connected with it by reefs. The whole group is 
surrounded by a larger reef of coral, through which there is an entrance, 
on the north side, for a ship of our size, and a good anchorage inside 
near the land. But as we were not altogether certain about this, we 
hove-to outside and hoisted out boats to water the ship. Several 
canoes soon came alongside, and Polynesians again scented the air of 
our decks with their rancid cocoanut oil. 

The Wallace people are not remarkable either for size or general 
personal appearance, except that both sexes wear their hair very long,— 
as long as the ladies of Christendom,—and nearly all have it flowing 
behind. It is rarely inclined to curl, and is frequently seen of a 
flaxen color. Blonde hair being an object of great beauty and admira- 
tion among them, many have bleached theirs with lime. 

The Christian war we expected, from information we received at 
the Navigator’s Islands, to find raging, here was all over. It was a 
kind of warfare peculiar and common to the South Sea Islands. 
About a year ago there arrived here in canoes fifty-seven men, their 
wives and children, natives of Keppel Island. They announced that 
they were “ missionaries,” and that they had come to teach the Wal- 
laceites Christianity. The king received them kindly, and allotted one 
of his villages and its ground exclusively to them, and supplied them 
with yams until they could raise them themselves, cocoanuts and bread- 
fruit being common property, and always to be “ had for the gathering.” 

They could not have had a more hospitable reception, nor was any- 
thing more at the time asked for. But they had gone there as mission- 
aries, and in the course of time demanded all the privileges and 
immunities of that class, and straightway began their work of refor- 
mation. 

The king told them that he and his people were ready to receive 
Christianity as soon as white missionaries brought it, but neither he nor 
they would have none of it from fellow-natives. These self-constituted 
pioneer native missionaries were thereupon highly incensed at not being 
considered orthodox, and, upon several subsequent occasions, insulted 
the chiefs in.the rudest manner. 

When the king thought a sufficient time had elapsed for the native 
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pioneers of the church to take care of themselves, for them to have 
raised yams, he stopped the allowance he had been making them. 
Thereupon they claimed the privileges of white missionaries, which 
were familiar to them by experience, and conceived that manual labor 
was unbecoming to them. 

Acting from this principle, when the allowance of yams was stopped, 
they went into the grounds of their hosts and supplied themselves. 
These depredations brought on, of course, hostile feelings and frequent 
squabbles with the owners, resulting in personal conflicts, in which the 
inhabitants so often got the better of the would-be missionaries that 
the latter abandoned the village that had been given to them and with- 
drew to one of the smaller islands near by. Here they fortified them- 
selves, and resolved to force the heathens to accept Christianity from 
them, relying on their cause and fortifications for success; and soon 
frequent skirmishes and raids ensued. 

Lovalooa, the king, and Bullyoware, his prime minister and chief 
of his warriors, resolved to end by stratagem this petty warfare, which 
had distressed the island for several months. For they found them- 
selves unable to suppress it openly, since they were unable to dislodge 
their ungrateful and treacherous guests from their intrenchments. 

Lovalooa sent the missionaries word that he was anxious to put an 
end to the strife that so distressed his people ; and, as he was long since 
willing to adopt the Christian religion, he would no longer refuse to 
receive instructions in it from them, and was also willing to allow 
them all the powers and privileges of white missionaries, and was ready 
to meet them in full council, to be held before their fort, and enter 
into obligations and acknowledgments of submission. 

The missionaries, expecting better faith from the infidels than they 
themselves as Christians had shown, fully believed the proposal sincere, 
and agreed to it. On September 2 the sovereigns of the islands assem- 
bled before the missionaries’ fort, with their knives and short war-clubs 
concealed under their tapa, and the missionaries came out of their fort 
and seated themselves among them. 

Bullyoware rose and harangued them, and when the missionaries 
were most interested, at a preconcerted signal from Lovalooa, his men 
rose and massacred fifty-five of them on the spot, two only escaping, 
who, not being found till the following day, were spared their lives, 
with the women and children. Thus ended the first Christian war of 
Wallace’s Island. 

It is a general custom for missionaries to send Christianized natives 
to a new field of labor before they go themselves, to get the sense of 
the heathens and to make things ready for their advent. This mission 
was part of their scheme for propagating Christianity. 

We found the Wallace Islanders more anxious to barter than any 
other islanders. Their supplies were abundant, even to “Irish pota- 
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toes.” They also brought off quantities of beautiful sea-shells, which, 
however, our commander would not allow us to purchase until we had 
got a supply of provisions, lest the natives should get all the cloth, 
axes, knives, tobacco, etc., they wished and then raise the price. 

While we were in the midst of our watering, the captain became 
angry at some trivial affair connected with the working of the boats, 
and ordered them hoisted in and watering stopped. The natives were 
hurried out of the ship, the helm put up, and we bore away and made 
sail for the westward in great haste. 

Three Americans, sailors from whale-ships, had come aboard to get 
passage home, which was granted them. Two of them remained on 
board whilst the third went ashore for their clothing, but before he 
could return we had made sail and left the poor fellow behind. This 
might probably have been his only opportunity to get home for years. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AT ROTUMAH ISLAND. 


e 


Immense Population—The Natives—Half Civilization—The President—A Native 
Idea—At Brown’s Island. 


Soon after making Rotumah, a boat came alongside with a chief of 
the island on board. He spoke a little English, and pointed out a 
good anchorage for us. He informed us that wood and water could be 
had in abundance. The islanders are in the habit of demanding pay 
for their supplies, though vessels laid them in by their own efforts. 
When we told the chief we did not want any wood, he looked sorely 
disappointed, but when we told him that a man-of-war never paid for 
water, he looked simply disgusted, and would exclaim, as to himself, 
“‘ Man-a-wa no pay for water! man-a-wa no give musket for water !” 

Soon after coming to anchor an American whale-ship came in. 
The Yankees turn up in all sorts of out-of-the-way places,—wherever 
there is anything to be gained. 

We had crossed into west longitude, but had not changed our day 
with our longitude, and consequently were one day late. 

W2 found this island well under cultivation and very fertile. Its 
towns were large and numerous, and it was reported to contain a greater 
population to the square mile than any other island of Polynesia. It 
had a more civilized appearance than any of the other islands which we 
visited, as the dwellings were clean and neat. 

Tapa round the loins was the prevailing fashion for both sexes, as 
was also the custom of wearing the hair long and loose. 

The king, or, as he introduced himself to us, the president, met us 
at the watering-place, and was quite chatty. He explained at some 
length their system of government, which is somewhat similar to our 
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own,—their chief ruler, or ruling chief, being elected for six to eigh- 
teen moons, according to the confidence the people had in him at the 
time of election. In contact with foreigners, we learned that they had 
shrewdness enough to call the ruling chief—as only a chief is eligible 
for the highest office—king when a European ship comes in, and presi- 
dent when an American visits them, to gain favor of both. The king 
or president is also not without an idea of the respect due his rank. 
For when the sergeant of marines, in search of provisions, asked the 
president if he would sell him some chickens, the president of this 
embryo republic assumed all the dignity he could command and 
asked, “Does your President sell chickens? No! Nor does the 
President of Rotumah stoop to trade! Go to my people, they will 
trade with you. Should your captain give me a present, I would give 
him one in return, but I never barter !”” 

The natives have got all their lofty ideas of civilization from de- 
serters from whale-ships, who have settled among them permanently. 

Having supplied ourselves with water, in twenty-two hours from 
our arrival we hoisted in and secured our boats, and bore away for 
the North Pacific. 

On November 13 we made and passed Brown’s range, Carline 
Islands, after a disagreeable passage of about twenty-three days. From 
latitude 10° south to latitude 10° north we had very bad weather, which 
greatly belied the name applied to this ocean. Head or westerly winds 
generally prevailed, with rain and squalls day and night for three 
weeks. We saw a boat under sail between the islands, and hauled 
into land for it, but on our approach it pulled in to the shore and dis- 
appeared. Seeing no other people, nor habitations on the islands, which 
are low, small, and densely treed, we bore away on our course to the 
westward. 


CHAPTER IX. 


AT THE LADRONE ISLANDS. 


Guam—Port Apre—Depopulation—Luxuriant Soil—Dearth of Provisions. 


A WEEK’s sail brought us to Guam, Ladrone Islands. Early on the 
morning of November 20 we passed close to Rota, on the south side, 
and noticed a small village in one of its valleys. But observing the 
outline of Guam we bore away for it, and hauled up on its western 
coast, off Port Apre, and sent in a boat, which met a pilot coming off, 
and took him in and brought him aboard. The pilot informed the 
captain that there was from twenty to thirty feet of water on the bar, 
and that it was so narrow that we would crogs it before the lead could 
be hove the second time. As we drew but sixteen feet, there was water 
ample for us to cross, but the captain learned at the same time from 
the pilot that it blows heavy here sometimes at this season of the year, 
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and this decided him not to venture inside, so we stood off and on 
during the night. 

After the discovery of this island by Magellan it was settled by 
the Spaniards, in consequence of its fertility and proximity to Manilla. 
Their settlement was resolutely opposed by the natives; but when, as 
in South America, they could no longer resist the Spanish arms, they 
resolved upon the extinguishment of their own race rather than sub- 
mit to Spanish authority. This was carried out by administering the 
extract of some herb to all pregnant women, which rarely failed to 
produce abortion. By this means and the Spanish arms, a population 
of upwards of seventy thousand natives dwindled to about eight thou- 
sand miserable wretches. Thirty years ago these were collected from 
nine of the principal islands of the group and brought to Guam. 

Such of the natives that we saw were of short stature and dark- 
skinned, and appeared to have no more of their former characteristics 
than the native Peruvians or Mexicans. 

Although this island furnishes everything that a luxuriant soil in 
a tropical climate can produce, we, though truly in need of much, being 
destitute of vegetables and fresh meat for weeks, got no more of its 
abundance than two pigs, eight fowls, and a hundred oranges, which 
we collected on the beach in a great hurry. Having been off Port 
Apre a part of two days, we bore away for the Pelew Islands. 


CHAPTER X. 


PELEW ISLANDS. 


First Sight of the Coralese—A Fleet of Canoes—Toilet Articles—The King of Coral 
—Royal Salute—A Kind-Hearted People—Keating’s Bad Reputation—His 
Abuse of Hospitality—Object of our Visit—Misfortunes of Captain Bernard— 
On Lord North’s Island—Sailors Abandoned—Our Negotiations for them. 

AFTER a passage of six days we arrived off the Pelew Islands on No- 

vember 26, but did not get in until the 29th. We made the land in the 

morning, and by noon were close in to shore, when seven canoes came 
off to us, with a half-dozen natives in each, all entirely naked, except one 
little old man who had on an old frock-coat. Only a few of these early 
visitors came aboard, the others bartered cocoanuts from their boats. 
These brought no interpreter with them, but one appeared to be a 
pilot, and pointed for us to go in to Coral. Not understanding his direc- 
tions, we did not venture among the coral reefs. The captain gave them 

a letter to give to any one ashore who might be able to read it, explain- 

ing our necessity ; but they were so anxious to remain on board, that it 

was only with much urging that we could get them off to deliver it. 

We lay to, off and on, that night, and the next morning found our- 

selves about fifteen miles to the leeward, and commenced beating up, 

but the current was so strong against us that we made no progress. 
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At noon a canoe came off to us, bringing the fruit of our letter,— 
an Englishman, called “ Dick,” who had been on the island thirteen 
years. He was but a few removes from an idiot, but served as a sort 
of an interpreter. He brought a native pilot, named Aracoco, with 
him, though we had no use for him so far to the leeward. We beat 
against wind and tide all day and night again, but to no good purpose, 
for the next morning we could not see the land at all. 

We then got a slant of wind, and made some headway towards land, 
but it died away soon, and the swift current swept us out again, before 
we could reach anchorage. When we got a wind,we were too far off to 
make the port before dark, and kept off the shore, which greatly scared 
the pilot and his companions, as they thought we were running off with 
them. But next morning we got a fair wind and sailed nicely to an- 
chorage off Coral. 

As soon as we came to, a fleet of canoes surrounded the ship, and 
an apparently amiable and confiding race paraded our decks. 

It might be surmised from analogy that neither their “ first pa- 
rents,” nor any of their progenitors, had eaten of the “ forbidden fruit,” 
for they were unconscious of their nakedness; nor does their everlast- 
ing summer, any more than their modesty, dictate the necessity of 
covering their nakedness. 

These fellows were nearly as dusky as the Vavaoos, and wore 
their straight, long hair generally clubbed. Every man constantly 
carries with him a small basket, containing betel-nuts,—as necessary 
to them as the “quid” to Jack,—sassafras leaves, a piece of bamboo 
filled with lime, a small mortar and pestle, with which they mash and 
mix together the betel-nuts, leaves, and lime for chewing, a venus-shell 
for plucking out their beards, and a spoon and tray of tortoise-shell. 
These articles seem to be indispensable to their habits and happiness, 
and thus their baskets are as inseparable from them as are the reticules 
from our ladies. 

The king of Coral was sent for soon after we got in, and came on 
board at sunset. The mild countenance and gentle deportment of this 
naked sovereign were very becoming to the ruler of such an amiable 
and kind-hearted race. 

The king, called George, his suite, and the men who paddled his 
barge remained on board our ship all night. In the morning the cap- 
tain was in a hurry to dispatch our boats for water, as King George had 
appointed some of his men to guide us to the watering-place. But 
when the king was informed that the boats were ready to go, he said, 
“ Wait until my men are done their meal, and then I will send them to 
show you the way.” This thoughtfulness of his people looked very 
much like a reproof to our captain, who had been around urging our 
men to hurry through their breakfast so they could get to work. 

King George also dispatched canoes to all his towns, ordering his 
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people to bring provisions to us, and we received a bounteous supply 
of beef, fish, fowls, pigs, goats, taro, cocoanuts, and small, black, deli- 
cious bananas,—more than we had any present need of, all of which he 
made a present to us. Judging from our experience out here, such 
hospitality is rare. 

Captain Aulick and some of the officers went to the town with the 
king, whom we saluted with twelve guns on his departure, which 
greatly pleased his “royal nibs.” He returned with the officers in the 
evening to remain on board during our stay. 

As is the custom in all Polynesia, the people who crowd about the 
ship every day in their canoes offer to be “your friend.” A man pro- 
poses to be your friend, and, if you accept the offer, he neither gives nor 
sells to any one else, and expects you to patronize him to the exclusion 
of all others. In many of the islands, particularly Tahieta and Vavaoo, 
these “friends” are great bores, expecting much, giving little, rarely 
truthful, and never satisfied. However, we found a Pelew’s friend- 
ship meant something more than an empty name, for they were friends 
indeed, and grateful for all returns of kindness. Captain Wilson, of 
an English ship, which was wrecked on them, and Captain Keating, of 
Boston, who landed here some years later, both give them good char- 
acters, and speak of their unbounded hospitality. Captain Wilson’s 
account of these islanders is particularly interesting. But King 
George’s version of Captain Keating’s visit does no honor to the char- 
acter of the latter. 

He said Captain Keating, of the brig “ Dash,” on a trading voyage 
to the Pacific, touched here from Manilla in 1827, and was supplied 
with all kinds of provision for his voyage that the island then afforded. 

The evening before he was to sail Captain Keating pretended he 
needed more provisions, and requested all the natives who were in 
the habit of remaining on board to go on shore and fetch him more live- 
stock. As soon as they had gone he made sail for the Carolinas, with- 
out paying for the provisions he had contracted for and received. 

The canoes returned next day with more provisions, and were as- 
tonished at not finding the brig. Then it became apparent to them 
that they had been cheated by a man whom they had hospitably enter- 
tained and loaded with valuable presents of tortoise-shell. 

On his way to the Carolinas the ungrateful captain rau on toa coral 
reef encircling the Matelatos. In his efforts to get his brig off he 
was obliged to throw overboard all the heavy articles, and get the boats 
out to place an anchor to haul her off. By this time the brig was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of savages in canoes, who, taking advantage of the 
absence of the majority of the crew, boarded her, killed three of the 
crew, and took complete possession. The remainder of the crew made 
their escape in the boats to the westward, and in three days, after much 
suffering, landed again on the Pelews. They were discovered and 
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taken by some of King George’s people. As soon as the king heard 
that foreigners in distress had landed in his dominions, he dispatched 
twenty war-canoes to fetch them to Coral. 

On their arrival, the Coralese recognized their late guests and credi- 
tors, but offered them no violence. On the contrary, they purchased 
the captain’s boat from the people who had captured him, and made 
them presents for having treated Keating and his crew kindly. 

When Captain Keating found himself in the hands of people whom 
he looked upon only as savages, and whom he had so short a time 
before cheated and deceived, but who now protected him and afforded 
him every assistance in their power, the state of his feelings must have 
been peculiar, to say the least. 

King George said, “‘ When Keating returned he was in distress, and 
my people, instead of punishing him for his ill-treatment of them, 
pitied him, and offered him their aid.” Keating, he said, endeavored 
to give some excuse for his conduct, and wished he had now something 
substantial to give the king and his people. “ But,” said the king, 
“he lied then, as he had done before, for he has been gone more than 
a hundred moons since we fitted him out and sent him home, and he 
has not sent my people anything yet.” 

They gave him a good house while he remained on the island, sup- 
plied him with provisions, repaired his boat, and gave him a good out- 
fit for Manilla, where he and all his crew arrived in safety, and went 
afterwards to the United States, excepting one man, called John, who 
preferred remaining here with King George. John was still on the 
island, and was a great favorite with the king. He was quite contented, 
and went about quite as naked as his adopted countrymen. 

King George was sovereign of nearly all the islands of this group, 
and was absolute in his dominion, and held his subjects in strict obe- 
dience and good order. 

His native title is Abbythule, and his native name Ferris. But 
Abbythule Ferris has almost entirely given place to the title and name 
the English gave him,—King George. 

In 1832, Captain Bernard, of the American whaler “ Mentor,” 
struck on the coral reef to the northward of this group and was soon 
wrecked. 

The first mate and several of the men cleared a boat and made for 
the shore, but were lost in the surf. The next morning Captain Ber- 
nard, finding his ship past recovery, got out another boat and embarked 
with the remainder of his crew. They first landed on a dry shoal, be- 
tween the reef and the land, but it was no place to exist. Thence they 
set out for the nearest island (Kyangle), where they landed and remained 
one night, during which they were robbed by the natives of most of 
their necessities. They then left this inhospitable isle and pulled to the 
southward, along the reef. 
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Thrice in succession they were boarded and pillaged by war-canoes. 
But when the captain would point to the ship, and make the savages 
understand that he had muskets in plenty on board, they would leave 
him and paddle off to the wreck. Finally arriving off Avacalon, a 
northern province of Boonbelthough,—the principal island of the 
Pelew group, independent of King George, and whose people are less 
hospitable than his, and frequently at war with Coral, but less savage 
than the independent islanders to the north of them,—they were made 
prisoners and stripped of everything, boat and clothing, the captain 
alone being able to boast of a shirt. 

In a short time, however, the natives restored them their clothes 
and treated them kindly, and supplied them with a good house and 
everything edible their land afforded. 

After being on this island for six months and seeing no way to 
escape, Captain Bernard proposed a ransom for himself and his men, 
should they be permitted to depart and be furnished with the means of 
reaching the East Indies. 

After much consultation it was agreed that the captain and three 
of his men should go, leaving the others, six in number, as hostages 
for the payment of the ransom, which was to be two hundred muskets 
and munitions. Six of the islanders were to accompany the captain to 
receive and fetch the ransom, and on their return the hostages were to 
be liberated and supplied with a boat and provisions to reach the Com- 
pany’s possessions. 

Captain Bernard demurred stoutly to these terms, but the only 
change he could effect was to leave three instead of six of his men, and 
take three instead of six natives with him ; and not being able to obtain 
better terms, these he finally accepted. Their boat was repaired and a 
canoe built for their journey, and, with a month’s provisions, they set 
out for the East Indies. 

The king chose the brother-in-law of the captain as one of the 
three hostages, and sent his own brother with the captain. Two of the 
captain’s men volunteered to remain on the island, and two more 
islanders were fixed on to make up the number that the king obliged 
the captain to take with him. 

Everything being ready, the captain put to sea with eight of his 

crew and three natives in a whale-boat and a canoe. The only instru- 
ment of navigation he had was his compass, by which he steered south- 
west, expecting to strike some part of the East Indies and get assist- 
ance. 
They had bad weather for boats, and the canoe was capsized. They 
righted her, but it was too leaky to keep afloat even by constant bail- 
ing, so it was abandoned, with some of their provisions, and all crowded 
into the small whale-boat. 

On the third day the water, which they carried in bamboos at the 
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bottom of the boat, gave out, and already they began to be short of pro- 
visions. Not far from the equator, under a scorching sun, with no 
water and few provisions, was not an enviable position for these eleven 
men to find themselves in, and taxed their firmness and physical as 
well as moral courage to endure it. 

In this situation they made Lord North’s Island, called by the na- 
tives Toby, a small, green spot, about three degrees north of the equa- 
tor. The land was unknown to the whalers, but they were suffering 
too intensely to pass it without making a search for water on it. 

Canoes were soon observed pulling for them, but water must be 
had at all hazards, and they pulled with desperation for the shore. 
The canoes were fast sailers, and had they wished to avoid them they 
could not have done so. The canoes were soon up with them, coming 
bows on, and, being sharp and heavy, ran into the boat and stove her, 
and in an instant the captain and his crew were struggling for their 
lives in the water. They were picked up by the savages to undergo 
only another robbing and further captivity. They were landed on the 
little, solitary island, and had only hope left them. 

The natives they found here were entirely nude, extremely filthy, 
subsisting only on cocoanuts and raw fish, and in number about three 
hundred. The captain and his men had been impatiently enduring a 
miserable existence on this little island when a vessel hove in sight. 
All the people scampered to the beach to prepare their canoes and go 
out in them to barter cocoanuts for iron, which they highly prized. 

The hearts of our countrymen bounded with expectation and joy at 
the prospect of escape. They assembled on the beach with the natives, 
hoping to be allowed to go with them in the canoes, and were accom- 
panied each with his “ friend ;” for here, as in other parts of Polynesia, 
every man had his patron. But they were driven out of the canoes 
and told to stay ashore. 

Captain Bernard saw that this was an opportunity for escape which 
might not soon or ever again be afforded, and decided to make a des- 
perate effort for liberty. He thrust himself into one of the boats in 
which there were the fewest savages. They seized him and tried to 
throw him out, but the captain proved a tough customer, and fought, 
as for his life, for possession of the canoe. But the struggle only 
ended in its being upset on the reef. Then the aged man of the tribe 

came to the rescue, and forbade any of his people touching the captain, 
and thereupon the captain parleyed with them and promised to get them 
any amount of iron from the ship if they would only let him go with 
them. By further interference from the old man they agreed to this. 

The canoe was righted, its equilateral triangular sail spread, and 
away the captain sped towards the ship, which had by this time hove 
to. The captain looked back for his comrades, and saw but one who 
had been as successful as himself. 
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On the captain’s hailing the ship he was permitted to go aboard, 
and discovered her to be a Spanish vessel bound to Manilla. The 
captain was kindly received after telling, like Adneas, the story of his 
shipwreck and hardships, and he and the man who had escaped with 
him were given a passage to Manilla. But the Spaniard said he was 
on a short allowance of provisions and water, and could not stop for 
the remainder of the unfortunate crew. So the latter saw with tearful 
eyes the ship fill and bear away from them, leaving them in bondage 
to pick cocoanuts for their savage masters. In twenty-two days Cap- 
tain Bernard arrived at Manilla, whence he sailed to Canton, and 
thence to the United States. 

To recover these unfortunate Americans we came to the Pelews, and 
first went to Toby Island to rescue those who were more unfortunate 
than those who were left only as hostages. One of the three left here 
made his escape in a vessel that touched here, and since then the Ara- 
colonians have watched the other two more closely. 

King George, hearing about a year ago that there were two pris- 
oners at Aracolon, sent to ransom them, but the natives refused to sell 
them to him on any terms which the good king would offer, whereupon 
the Coralese declared war against the Aracolonians, and sent an expedi- 
tion of twenty canoes against them, and killed thirty of their best men 
and destroyed much property, but did not recover our countrymen. 

The day after our arrival here the king sent a war-canoe to Aracolon, 
with a letter from Captain Aulick, addressed to the two Americans, 
informing them that a man-of-war had come for them, and another 
demanding their release. But the king’s messenger returned without 
the men, and the reply that they would not be surrendered until their 
own mén were returned, that if we came with a force sufficient to take 
them before we returned their men, they would put our countrymen 
to death before they could be rescued, and that Captain Aulick’s letter 
had been destroyed without allowing the Americans to see it. 

Upon this reply being interpreted to us, the king—indeed, a “gentle 
savage”—advised us, saying, “It would be a pity to kill any more of 
these foolish people, if we can get the men in any other way.” This 
was remarkably temperate language for a savage monarch, surrounded 
by a thousand warriors ever ready to do his bidding. 

This determined Captain Aulick to sail to Toby, or Lord North’s 
Island, and get the Americans and the three Aracolonians, and return 
for the other Americans. This plan was the most feasible, as we should 
have to return near here on our way from Toby to Canton. 


From the Journal of 
Rosert LEE-Wricut Brownine, 
Lieutenant U. 8. Navy. 


* (To be continued.) 











A ZEALOT IN TULLE. 


(Continued from page 100.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE large, old-fashioned room in which Colonel Finisterre sat at chess 
with Captain Bellamy was the principal apartment in this most ancient 
dwelling-house upon the reservation. 

High windows gave upon a wide gallery beset with rose-bushes 
against its bare brown railing. From the gallery-steps a brick pave- 
ment, slippery with patches of vivid green fungi, extended vagrantly ; 
now circling abroad, bordered by a low, ragged growth of box, now 
narrowing into paths laid primly between scant turf; growths of stiff 
yucca, and the huge, raying roots of the live-oaks. 

Terrace after terrace fell from this verge to a field below, where, 
from the sandy soil, uprose to right and left of steps leading down 
two sturdy battlemented bastions of brick ; half-moons of whitewashed 
surface built long ago, perhaps in imitation of the Spanish fort, by some 
admirer, against the upland here. 

Vines overhung these miniature merlons, and peeping across each 
central gap the nose of a shining nine-pounder kept watch and ward 
over a peaceful waterscape. 

Afar, sea-girt Santa Rosa caught the moonlight on its sand-hills 
white as snow,—a long length of loveliness indeed, in the arms of 
tremulous water. 

The refrain of its foaming surf floated now slumberously in 
through the open windows of this mansion on the bluff, so quaintly 
irregular in its display of disjointed roofs, dormer-windows, chimneys, 
and galleries rambling airily everywhere. High in a notch of two 
weather-stained hip-roofs, a covered passage-way led curiously from one 
mossy slope to another, and from its window it was said, in folk-lore 
hereabouts, that a Creole maiden peeped forth at the closing of each 
year, abiding there the return of a sail and a missing lover. 

True it is, that yearly pilgrimages of colored “ feet-washers” hurry- 
ing at this Christmas season from their cabins in the wilderness, shoes 
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in hand, past this old house, to an observance of their peculiar rites in 
the village meeting-house beyond, took good care to pass here in broad 
daylight. 

Colonel Finisterre’s body-servant, Julius Clover, gave Constance, 
upon her return to Barrancas, a lively narrative, perhaps already 
familiar to her, of all traditions peculiar to this spot; and later, when 
Isis, his beloved, came as maid to Polly, that young lady was at once 
inoculated with love for the same mysteries. 

Indeed, upon hearing this particular ghost-story, Polly had sought 
at once for entrance to the corridor in the roof; but failing to find any 
trace of one, and hearing an unexpected drumming sound in a chimney 
there she had retreated summarily, preceded by the trembling Isis, 
scuttling for love of life and daylight adown the garret-stairs. 

When Constance Tudor, after a few unhappy years of marriage, 
returned a widow to her father’s roof, she found him once more stationed 
in Florida, in the very spot where she had lived with him as a girl 
and had met indeed the great sorrow of her life. 

Here at Barrancas she discovered her father tenanting the north- 
west wing of the old house, whither he had removed his office from 
the smaller brown building, built apart for that purpose on a verge of 
the parade-ground, and here sat the old man day after day, absorbed 
in an air of weary and stealthy observation, quite foreign to all her 
memory of his manner. 

Indeed, his papers lay heaped about him, as if in fluttering reproof 
against any sudden or over-familiar approach,—this dry anomalous 
surf, seemingly tossed daily higher and higher between his anxious 
face and those who observed him coldly and whom he seemed so much 
to fear. In this way it came about that her father had no longer to 
stir across his own threshold to order the affairs of the post, and it was 
during a short walk each day only, when he would tread with such a 
stately, serious bearing along the banquette, that the different members 
of the garrison caught sight of him at all outside his own gate. 

During working hours he was always to be found busy in his 
office, and little children would come to peep at his kindly face, and 
to catch stray bits of candy tossed to them in the pauses of some harrow- 
ing official controversy. 

One day as Constance wandered through those deserted rooms of 
the main building, which had once been lively enough with gay voices 
and footfalls, so familiar to her, she stumbled in a dark passage-way 
over a box heavily hinged and locked. 

It enlivened her memory at once as being a familiar object and 
a mysterious charge in all their changes of station when she was a 
girl. 

Was it true, as she had heard, that it belonged once to her mother, 
dead since her own birth ? 
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That evening she ventured to allude to this box; to question her 
father as to there being trinkets inside, which she might make use of in 
the adornment of their home. 

Suddenly, she seemed to hear the ticking of his excited heart. 

Perhaps she was cruel. It occurred to her then that she had 
startled him indeed, when she had tried so hard to make life peacefully 
uneventful, and in this way, perhaps, to win him from his strange new 
mood of fear and wearing mistrust. 

Her mother’s box had existed, it would seem, heretofore in an illu- 
sion of secrecy, as if to his own reverent consciousness alone he wished 
it to remain a visible object. 

One evening, after many days of silence on this subject, her father 
brought a little key to Constance. 

The twilight effaced the expression of his face for her, but his voice 
sounded feeble and as if he were in pain and sorrow. 

He placed his hand on her shoulder as he might seeking warmth, 
and stood shattered there for a little while by sweet and sad and bitter 
memories. 

His childlike dependence on her, where he had been in earlier years 
quite an awesome personage to his children, because of his distant yet 
noble dignity, caused Constance’s own eyes to overflow. They sat to- 
gether a long time, in the silence and twilight, warming this little key 
between their united palms. 

To-night, as her father sat at chess with Captain Bellamy, firelight 
flushed the old damask hangings recovered from her mother’s box, and 
sparkled upon enamelled vases and worn girlish knick-knacks scattered 
here and there. Won from his retirement in the northeast wing, Col- 
onel Finisterre sat just under a speaking face framed upon an expanse 
of sombre wall. This face came startlingly upon the consciousness, its 
tinting was so true to radiant flesh, its lips were so sweetly full, and 
those eyes almost saucy indeed in their lively intensity. A little black 
mole was set plainly in the round of one girlish cheek. 

To-night Constance’s mind wandered back to that evening when 
the key to all these souvenirs had been pressed feverishly into her hand. 
Had she done wisely, she questioned herself, in breaking so rudely for 
her father the mould covering memories perhaps better for him if laid 
forever? 

Had his strange exhilaration of manner not been harder to bear 
since then than his former patient morbidness and reserve? 

He had never been fond of laughter; yet now, when pondering 
over his chess-men, he would once in a while utter a light little laugh, 
and look up at her mother’s picture. 

A clock stood upon a bracket just over his shoulder,—a little 
Moorish mosque with brass fabrications. 

Its scroll-work caught and reflected fantastically both fire and 
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candle-light. Constance caught sight of this clock with renewed fear 
of consequences, should it strike again within his hearing. 

It must have been placed there but a short time before, and by 
hands other than her own. 

Her father’s fingers were still pressing upon her chair, and she 
dared not move. Constance’s face became, when she saw how near 
was another striking of the hour, one of anxious suspense. 

“Check !” cried the colonel. 

“ Polly !” 

“You disturb me, Constance! Now, now, granddaughter.” 

But Polly’s ear was already bent to listen, and a moment later a 
voice of vexation came from the folds of an afghan, where Mrs. Lau- 
rerice lay upon the sofa in a state of fitful observation. 

“ Where is my little mosque, pray? It was there but a moment 
ago. In five minutes it would have struck the hour, and my dose 
comes then. You have been my death, whoever you are, for trifling 
with that which does not belong to you! There is no hour kept in 
this house, and can you tell me why ?” 

“Oh, time, time, Eleanor!” cried the old man seated at the chess- 


board. “ Why do you love so to harp on its divisions? One would 


think you were begging it to go faster.” 
And again, as if assured of sympathy, he lifted a smiling face to the 
picture of his gay young wife. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Soon after the game of chess had been finished, with the colonel as 
victor, there came a sound of footsteps on the gallery outside, and a 
little tap on the door. 

“T have come to find a lost husband,” a deep-toned and impressive 
voice announced itself; and, not waiting for her tap on the door to be 
noticed in any way, a tall, auburn-haired woman advanced into the 
room, and stood there smiling benevolently abroad upon the different 
members of the colonel’s household. It was Mrs. Bellamy, ahd, as 
her husband arose at her entrance, one could see that the wife had 
greatly an advantage in the matter of inches and of a grand air. 

“ At least,” added Mrs. Bellamy, still smiling, “it was Johnson’s 
and my intention to call upon you ladies this evening, and, finding that 
he did not return, I. suspected that he was here, and so followed after. 
Our children came to the gate with me.” 

Johnson nodded immediately in commendation of this concluding 
statement. He was evidently in favor of children as escort for his wife 
after nightfall. P 
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While he was still nodding, light ran slyly along a scabbard in the 
dusk outside the parlor door. Suddenly it disappeared. 

“Oh, come in, Mr. Forbes, come in!” cried the colonel. “ Don’t 
run away. Did the children fetch you too? MHere’s a remarkable 
story Bellamy is telling, of treasure buried in old San Carlos. Mrs. 
Bellamy, you have probably heard this story before ?” 

Captain Bellamy was still peering into the hall’s outer darkness. 
He loved to talk about other men’s wives, to misinterpret their most 
innocent actions, but he drew the line at having his own wife talked 
about, or her giving occasion for any such gossip. 

Feeling himself at this moment narrowly observed, his frown faded, 
and he hastened to exchange with Mrs. Bellamy a smile of the most 
cordial and perfect connubial understanding. The scabbard was elu- 
sive no longer. It had been laid aside, and Mr. Forbes, divested of its 
trappings, advanced boldly into the room. The firelight had for its 
own a scattered group: Colonel Finisterre seated near one ruddy jamb, 
and Mrs. Laurence’s recumbent figure, where she had been playfully 
pressed back upon her pillow by the affectionate Mrs. Bellamy. Con- 
stance and Polly sat expectant opposite the colonel, both their faces 
quite enlivened over the tale Captain Bellamy had been interrupted 
in the telling. 

Mr. Forbes seated himself now in silence near the discarded chess- 
men, and began trifling among the red and white ivories with his 
short, fat fingers. 

He was a plump little man, wearing an almost constant smile, and 
at this moment the firelight ran to and fro gleefully over his bright, 
square teeth, as if in constant rediscovery of their excellence. The 
colonel nodded at Bellamy to continue his story. 

“Tt was my idea,” said the captain, good-naturedly enough, taking 
up the thread of his narrative where it had been broken off by the 
entrance of his wife,—‘it was my idea that the man from Mobile 
would come back again, although he did go away so crestfallen when 
I refused him permission to dig in the old fort. He carried his docu- 
ment away with him, and without allowing me even one glance at it. 
It was written in Spanish, he said, and contained exact directions for 
locating the place where the treasure was concealed. After he had gone, 
I happened to speak of my interview with this stranger, and the other 
officers here got to talking it over among themselves. They gradually 
worked themselves into the notion that there was something in it, and 
the upshot was that Hyde and McDowell came one day and begged 
me—I was temporarily in command here, then, sir—to let them dig 
inside San Carlos and see for themselves what they could find there. 
I couldn’t give them any positive satisfaction as to the particular spot 
to dig in, but they seemed content if I would only let them range at 
will over the place. I said yes; so they started in.” 
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Captain Bellamy tasted a glass of wine, lifting it slowly from the 
table at his elbow. Mr. Forbes sat admiring his air of indifference, 
when he knew him to be secretly so anxious.to make a favorable im- 
pression with his story. 

“Tt is very strange,” observed Colonel Finisterre, “that we heard 
nothing of all this when we succeeded you on this station, ten years 
ago. I can’t remember that we were ever troubled by treasure-seekers. 
Perhaps it was found before we came here. Pardon. You were doing 
your best to tell us the denouement.” 

“Hyde and McDowell did their best to find the treasure, sir. 
They went up to San Carlos every night for a month. They used to 
go in a roundabout way, climbing fences, and getting in over the wall 
of the fort by aid of trees that grow against it. They feared discovery ; 
for if they got what they were in search of, they wanted it all for 
themselves.” 

Bellamy raised his head and smiled. Colonel Finisterre was in- 
deed fairly laughing now, unaccustomed mirth running brimful in the 
furrows of his weary face. But Polly came to his side very hastily, 
begging him not to make merry over such a serious subject, and she 
stood looking, startled for the moment, over her shoulder at those 
swarthy, strange-shaped branches bowing so near the window. 

“They dug up the bricks in the arch or alcove to the right as you 
enter the old fort; but digging found nothing. At last they gave that 
up, and fell to sounding the walls. They began in the ditch outside 
and sounded every square foot of the scarp; then, in despair, came with 
their hammers inside again. Finally, I got to going up there,”—still 
smiling at his audience and shrugging his fat shoulders,—“and my 
fever soon jumped to the height of theirs, although I had begun by 
being skeptical,—well, say as skeptical as you all are,” added Bellamy, 
lifting shrewd eyes upon the thoughtful faces surrounding him. 

“We opened the governor-general’s quarters and hunted around 
inside. But the engineers had gone over that part of the work, and 
fixed them all up with new ceilings and floors, so, if there had been 
anything to find, it would have been discovered long before our time 
in their general renovation.” 

“Used for ordnance store-rooms now,” observed the colonel, be- 
coming quite serious under the pressure of his granddaughter’s fingers 
upon his shoulder. 

“Well, sir, this all took time; for we could only work at night, 
wishing to keep our labor secret ; but somehow we never knew fatigue. 
There were strange sounds around us all the time we worked there,”— 
this with a humorous glance aside at Polly’s pinking face,—“ that we 
fancied were other than those of water dripping from a spout, or a 
piece of stucco rattling down, or the wind scraping the branches of 
chinaberry-trees against thé old, old walls. But we were not afraid 
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of ghosts, so we kept on hammering, and all in high hopes, and one 
night we were rewarded, for we struck something !” 

“ Ah!” cried the ardent young girl, looking at him. 

“You should have seen Hyde, sir! I thought the fellow would go 
crazy, and we all know what a cool, long head he has. We had ham- 
mered on the steps leading up to the slaughter-pen, and even upon the 
banquette-tread there, that we were told was of more recent origin. 
Then we descended again, and fell a-hammering all round the interior 
wall. Finally we came to this one hollow spot. It was just opposite 
the governor-general’s quarters, and at the foot of that westward 
branch of steps leading up to the parapet. A blow of our hammer 
upon the stuccoed bricks gave back to us, at last, a true sound of hollow 
space. It wasn’t long before we had broken the cement and torn the 
bricks away. We put our lantern through this hole, and its light 
flashed upon the walls of a cell or bomb-proof. Hyde shouted that 
we’d found it, and when we had made the hole large enough, he was 
for tumbling right through. But I held him back. I told him we 
didn’t know anything about the bottom of it, that we’d better sound 
it before he ventured in. So we hung our hammer to a string, and, 
reaching over the thick masonry, let it drop. The hammer struck 
bottom at about four feet, and then we knew we were all right.” 

“And you ventured in?” asked Mr. Forbes, sedately, as the cap- 
tain paused. 

The red and white chess-men stood embattled around Mr. Forbes’s 
ruddy hand, where he had posted them; and was it a gleam of fire- 
light or perhaps of moonlight, thrown broken now by swaying boughs 
through the window, that ran over these little ivories like stealthy 
fingering ? 

“The entire corps of engineers should have happened in on you 
when breaking through that wall, sir. They would have made the 
situation lively for you, sir!” 

The colonel had lost his perfunctory smile, and recovered his usual 
stately seat. 

“The corps you speak of, sir, were, fortunately for us, hundreds of 
miles away. Not one representative of the craft nearer than Mobile.” 

“Oh, red tape!” cried Mrs. Bellamy. “ Please, Colonel Finisterre, 
may we not cut off this particular length ?” 

“Oblige us by going on with your story, sir,” said Colonel Fin- 
isterre. 

“Well, it was my idea that we had happened upon a bomb-proof. 
But why walled up? Hyde tumbled inside with his lantern to settle 
this question. We watched him sound the brick floor. The place 
was empty and solid all round, and Hyde began to look discouraged. 
Suddenly, however, as he raised his lantern, he peered curiously at the 
wall on our right as we stood looking in. Then he directed our eyes to 
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the same spot. At first we could see nothing from where we were, but 
presently we made out that there was a sort of etching there upon a 
space of hard finish. Evidently it had been very carefully prepared. 
The other three sides of the cell were simply of uncovered brick. 
‘When we had made this discovery, we also crawled in.” 

The wind had risen and seemed to twist in the chimneys, moaning 
and breaking into sighs. Mrs. Bellamy cast thoughtful glances at the 
cowering fire. A gust through a door, suddenly blown open, quenched 
the candles, and Constance rose to relight them. But, as the fire sprang 
again, bathing the room in fitful radiance, Mrs. Laurence called to her 
sister, quite breathlessly,— 

“Ah, no, Constance! Don’t light the candles. Let us have the 
firelight alone. This is truly something like a ghost-story, and those 
shadows in the corner there are so delightfully unexplained.” 

“A long time we puzzled over the etching, sir; for we had never 
seen anything quite like it before. McDowell, who was well up in 
mathematics at West Point, could make neither head nor tail of the 
strange drawing. It was clearly the work of a master-hand, but meant 
to mystify, and it had been walled up. We stayed all night puzzling 
over it, and were surprised by dawn before we were willing to give it 
up. However, we had to if we didn’t want to be discovered at our 
work, and so home we crept along the bushy fences, and got there 
safely at last, without having been discovered. I can tell you, we 
scarcely ate or slept that day, although we had had no sleep in twenty- 
four hours.” 

“The conspirators gathered at our house to talk matters over,” said 
Mrs. Bellamy, “and when I found there was a mystery, I felt I had a 
right to become curious about it. For there were Johnson’s absences 
at night to be explained, and of course, like a good husband, he had to 
explain them.” 

“And it was quite refreshing to find new ears to interest,” said 
Captain Bellamy. “Of course, as soon as my wife was told, and she 
had sworn fidelity to our secret, she was for going straight up to the 
Spanish fort in broad daylight. Where would our secret have been 
then, I’d like to know? Of course she wasn’t permitted to go, and, 
of course, she has never forgiven me my discipline of her lawless spirit 
at that time. Well, being in command, I kept the key of the fort my- 
self, so there could be no danger of the ordnance-sergeant visiting it to 
clean the guns without my knowledge. The only other danger of dis- 
covery was through children, who might climb those trees growing 
against the walls to get inside at the fruit. They might discover the 
hole of the bomb-proof. However, we found when next we went up 
to San Carlos that no one had been in there meddling. The drawing 
on the wall was untouched, with its interminable flights of steps, its 
arches, circles, and other béwildering features. Suddenly some one lit 
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on the idea that this drawing was intended to represent in an exag- 
gerated way the fort’s northeast angle. We jumped at this suggestion. 
Yes, to be sure; there was the great arch or alcove to the right as you 
enter, with the little grating that covers the window looking into the 
governor-general’s quarters; and here was the flight of steps leading 
up over it to the slaughter-pen. Then something like a ladder, pointing 
down into the ground. At the top of the etching and distinct from it, 
and as if placed there as a key to the whole enigma, was a round figure, 
or more simply, a circle. 

“ But where, in reality, there are only about fifty steps leading up to 
the slaughter-pen, in this drawing there were at least two hundred fine 
little ones ; and so elsewhere we found distortion and amplification of 
every familiar feature of that northeast angle. The circle at the top, 
and isolated from the main drawing, puzzled us nota little. Some one 
suggested it was put there to represent a facetious moon; another sug- 
gested a marauding cannon-ball. Whatever it meant, we took off a 
copy of the drawing,—an exact copy,—and walled the place up again.” 

“And had you to go home again?” cried Polly, quite pale from 
suspense. 

“We could scarcely get home again, we were so sleepy. Would 
you have had us go longer without sleep? Ah, how tired we were, 
Miss Polly! Mrs, Bellamy showed me no mercy, however. She kept 
waking me up in order that I might tell her over and over again what 
I had told her before. She said that it made her dream pleasantly of 
the millions we were sure to find.” 

Polly turned quickly now to observe Mrs. Bellamy’s simple, inex- 
pensive dress; then fixed her eyes on the captain’s well-worn uniform. 
A change came over her face. 

“And you did not find anything after all,” she whispered, almost 
tearfully. ‘ Ah, tell us so at once! Don’t tease us any longer.” 

“We studied our etching, and, as a result, fell to digging again in- 
side the old fort. We dug in the alcove, where a ladder of lines seemed, 
in the drawing, to run down into the ground. We tore up the brick 
pavement, but found nothing. We went again into the governor-gen- 
eral’s quarters, searching under the floor, but found no clue to any 
place of concealment there. Then we sat down and looked at each 
other. Life and hope seemed to go out of us. Hyde tossed up a 
penny. 

“<< Heads.. Send for the man in Mobile.’ 

“¢ Yes,’—McDowell sprang at this suggestion,—‘ send for the Mo- 
bilian.’ 

“T thought it over. The fellow had left his address with me, 
hoping, as he said, that I would relent and allow him to return soon and 
locate his treasure. Perhaps it would be well to do so at once. I sent 
for him. He came in a hurry, and acceded with alacrity to all my 
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terms. He explained that the document belonged to his wife. It 
had been found among her grandfather’s papers when he died. The 
old fellow had been foolish for years, and no one had listened to him, for 
this reason, when he had so often hinted at knowledge of treasure buried 
somewhere on the shore of Pensacola Bay. I remember that this old 
Spaniard described himself as a Basque, from the mountain village of 
Avigornagna. (I don’t know why I should remember that long name.) 
He had been a soldier under Manrequez, the governor-general, who 
took refuge in the Barrancas when Pensacola fell into General Jack- 
son’s hands. He was pent up there with his comrades under Manre- 
quez. The fort finally capitulated. He was severely wounded, and 
remained in Florida, instead of taking ship for Spain with His Spanish 
Excellency. The vessel in which his comrades sailed away never reached 
Spain. It was thought they foundered in a cyclone that about that 
time swept the Antilles.” 

Another gust blew those branches against the window. The fire 
cowered, and a faint, distant crying was heard wherever the chimneys 
of the house uprose to meet the blast. Strange, half-savage, half-tender 
cries that went stealing to Polly’s heart. 

The young’s girl’s voice faltered, as if in a true presence of suffering. 

“Perhaps they were not all old and ready to die. Perhaps many 
of those Spaniards were full of hope and young and brave.” 

“They never returned to their sweethearts in Andalusia, at all 
events,” Bellamy’s voice broke rudely in upon her dreaming; “ it is 
history that the governor-general, his officers, and men were never seen 
alive after setting sail from Florida. And it is also history that Jack- 
son was provoked to wrath upon capturing the Barrancas to find no 
treasure at his mercy. He had reason for expecting to find plunder 
here, for this was the most pretentious stronghold on all the southern 
coast. Instead of being built as all other Spanish forts are along the 
Gulf, of shell-conglomerate (native material and good enough for 
ordinary buildings), the Barrancas was of bricks brought carefully in 
ships from Spain, first by De la Riola and later by De Galvez. Pa- 
tience and foresight made it as safe and defensible a strong-box as 
possible for the gold that the pirates—so-called ‘cruisers’—rained in 
here year after year. The wall facing the sea to-day is twenty feet 
thick at least; stanch brick masonry inside and out, and filled in with 
sand. Old Hickory with his usual cunning attacked from the rear. 
The Spaniards had never anticipated a land attack, and had neglected 
to strengthen that face of the fort as they had its seaward front; and 
the Barrancas fell.” 

A swallow of wine, and over the glass’s rim Captain Bellamy 
allowed his eyes to scan the different faces surrounding him. It was 
clear that interest in his next words had taken possession of his audi- 
ence. Even the colonel was’drooping towards him in his chair. 
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“The cul-de-sac formed by the encircling shores of Mexico, Lou- 
isiana, and Florida was the pirates’ favorite haunt. They looted these 
seas unhindered, intercepting vessels bound to and from European 
ports. The commerce of the Indies was at their mercy. They had 
made Pensacola Bay their chosen refuge, and the Barrancas a bank for 
their ill-gotten spoils. Jackson knew this, and came to plunder them 
in turn. Ostensibly, he came, however, to avenge insult to our flag 
perpetrated on the coast of the Floridas by the British under Spanish 
protection and by their Indian allies.” 

Colonel Finisterre here interpolated that it was also history that 
Jackson lamented finding himself deceived ; the city and inhabitants 
so wretchedly poor. 

“ Let us not find San Carlos poor,” cried Mrs. Laurence, in a tone 
of great anxiety. Mrs. Bellamy laid a hand at once upon her arm. 

“ Be patient, my dear,” she whispered, quite affectionately. 

“ Well, as I have said, sir, we sent for our man in Mobile, and he 
came bringing his paper with him. It was old and mildewed, and hung 
almost in fragments. He wouldn’t let it out of his own hands. He per- 
mitted us to read over his shoulder one paragraph translated into Eng- 
lish. Two other men came with him this time to make sure of the 
terms. When we finally agreed, it was to this effect. The Mobilian and 
his two friends were to be allowed to explore the old Barrancas. I was 
to offer them every facility, and in return Hyde, McDowell, and I were 
to halve with the three whatever they might unearth there. When 
we had each sworn to observe the spirit as well as the letter of this 
compact, and to keep the matter secret, our Mobilian ventured to show 
us the ancient document, or rather that part giving minute directions 
for locating the treasure abandoned seventy years ago by Manrequez.” 


Mrs. WILDRICK. 


(To be continued.) 
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CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT DURING THE 
WAR. 


(Continued from page 111.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Aveust, 62, was cool enough at West Point. Outside affairs had but 
little influence on the steady routine and discipline of the corps. No 
plebe had time to read a newspaper. We only knew that things were 
going badly on the Peninsula. McClellan was whipped, and, despite 
the stubborn stand at Malvern, had lost his grip on the confidence of 
the cabinet. Stonewall Jackson had dropped him and rushed back to 
Culpeper, and had a savage tussle with Banks at Cedar Mountain. 
Pope’s headquarters in the saddle were being jolted over the wood 
roads along the Rapidan. Then Jackson made his daring leap around 
the Union right, and swooped down through Thoroughfare Gap on 
Manassas and the hoarded supplies, and the very night when our fathers 
were grappling with the phenomenally lucky Virginian along the 
Warrenton pike near Gainesville, we plebes were having our first fun 
at the Point,—the “stag dance” given the last evening of that sum- 
mer’s camp. August 28 had come. On the morrow we were to strike 
tents and move into barracks, and a time-honored custom gave to the 
corps of cadets the luxury of having a frolic. Up to this time no 
plebe had been of sufficient importance to be permitted a share in cadet 
gayety of any kind. Now every member of the fourth class was called 
upon to contribute a pound of candles for the general illumination, and 
was accorded the additional privilege of selecting a fancy costume from 
the large assortment brought up from New York by an enterprising 
Hebrew. From 8 to 10 P.M. camp was thrown open to visitors, tents 
were brilliantly lighted, and the whole corps, except the dismal “ fur- 
lough men” just back from their ten weeks’ holiday, were rigged out 
in costumes more or less fantastic and absurd. Expecting to be on 
guard, I had selected nothing ; but an unexpected change in the detail 
threw my tent-mate on that duty, and kept me off another day. He 
had essayed the réle of a polar bear. There was the savage mask and 
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the woolly hide covering him from neck to fingers and toes in the guise 
of that hyperborean quadruped. I did not want to be a polar bear,— 
had no well-defined notions as to how to be a polar bear in that dog- 
star month and latitude; but I was a plebe, and by cadet etiquette 
only a “beast.” The boys expected every man to do his duty, and 
Mr. X was allowed no volition in the matter. “Jump into that hide, 
sir; quick as you can. All you’ve go to do is growl and go on all- 
fours. That you must do,—so hurry up and fall in,” were the very i 
terse instructions of the cadet master of the revels. So there was no 
help for it. Mr. X was assisted into his uncouth rig,—joined his com- 
rades ‘in motley in the “A” company street. A general parade was 
the next thing on the programme. The entire corps of cadets in long 
column and arrayed in every fanciful costume under the sun made the 
circuit of camp through throngs of applauding spectators; and while 
the comrades he had left at the front a few months previous were in 
the midst of their sharpest and fiercest battle with Stonewall Jackson’s 
men, and hundreds of them whom he knew and claimed as soldier 
friends were lying dead or dying on the bloody field of Gainesville, 
Mr. X was meekly capering about on all-fours, and trying to think he 
was contributing to the general hilarity. We plebes were glad indeed 
that our stern initiation was at an end, for with camp once over our 
torment was done. Once in barracks, and with our course of study 
fairly begun, there was to be no more molestation. 

How we cheered next day when, as the clock struck twelve, down fell 
the snowy canvas all over the guarded inclosure! How light were 
our hearts when we marched off to the stirring music of our splendid 
band, and broke ranks in the broad area of barracks! That night of 
August 29 we were snugly and happily housed within the stone walls 
of the great barracks, and the plebe was at last a being who had some 
rights an old cadet was bound to respect. ‘The cadet barracks at West 
Point is a very handsome stone structure four stories in height, with 
graceful towers at the ends and at the centre on each side of the sally- 
port. In those days the building was divided into eight sections, known 
as “divisions.” Each division was separate. There was no lawful 
communication between them within the walls; and to go from one 
hallway to another the cadets had to come down to the covered porch 
on the ground-floor in the rear of the barracks. This was for the wise 
purpose of preventing cadets from scurrying about from one part of 
the barracks to another during study hours. The hallway was in the 
centre of each division, iron stairways running from floor to floor. 
Four rooms were on each story, making sixteen to the division. Each 
company occupied two adjoining divisions; “A” and “ B”—the right- 
wing companies—being east of the sally-port, “C” and “ D” being west 
of it. In the old antebellum days the Southern cadets used to claim 
the left wing as their own, and were generally assigned to those com- 
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panies. Even in ’62 the fashion remained, for “ D” company was a 
genuine Kentucky colony. Hardly a distinguished family of the brave 
old State had not its representative there that year or the next. George 
McKee, “ Rogan” Howell, Breckenridge, Goodloe, Butler, Bayliss, 
Warren, Wing, Underwood, Moberly, Marshall, Todd, Sweigert, Huff- 
man, and Edward Davis—all Kentuckians—were billeted together in 
“ D” company, and the only Kentuckian in the corps not in the left- 
flank company seemed to be Rabb, whose exalted rank as first captain 
threw him into command of the first, or “ A” company. 

To each company, therefore, thirty-two rooms were assigned, sixteen 
to the “division,” and four on each floor, and before breaking camp 
cadets selected their room-mates and were allowed to choose quarters 
according to rank in their own companies. The tower rooms, though 
cold in winter, were the favorites. The adjutant and quartermaster 
generally took the double room in the east tower, first floor; the first 
captain, the tower second floor; the first lieutenant of Company A, 
the third-floor tower, and these magnates chose privates of their own 
class to room with them. In ’62 there were no more than two cadets 
to each room,—some had only one. In ten years from that time it 
began to be necessary to extend the west wing of barracks. The 
favorite rooms were on the second floor. These were always pre- 
empted by the first classmen and the lucky ones of the second class, 
but most of the second class had to find quarters on the third floor 
with the “yearlings.” As for the plebes, they were unceremoniously 
relegated to the ground-floor or else to the “cockloft,” as the fourth 
was termed. You might suppose that the ground-floor would be the 
best, since it was raised sufficiently to be quite high and dry, but there 
was one insuperable objection. Three times a day, at uncertain in- 
tervals, the barracks were sure to be inspected by the “ tactical” officer 
or some other natural enemy of ease and luxury, and the ground-floor 
rooms would be the first to sustain the assault of the enemy. Fellows 
aloft could hear the bang of the doors below,—the single, heavy knock 
on each portal with which the inspector announced his entrance and 
the rattle of the chairs as the occupants sprang to attention, and stood 
respectfully while the brief examination, was made. Meantime, by 
vigorous manipulation of doors and windows in the upper rooms, all 
contraband tobacco-smoke could be fanned out, bedding hurriedly 
straightened, and things generally spruced up before the inspector 
could get to the second floor. The post of danger was on the ground- 
floor, and as no fighting could be done, the post of danger at West 
Point was not the post of honor. But Mr. X, with his customary 
facility for getting into scrapes, was assigned quarters on the ground- 
floor,—the east side front room of the second division became his 
residence, and into that high-ceilinged apartment he and his chum had 
lugged their few belongings earlier in the day, and by night of the 
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29th two hopeful sons of Connecticut and Wisconsin, two partially- 
fledged students of Yale and Columbia, had cut loose from the classics 
forever and begun their tussle with mathematical science. The new 

room had nothing of the jaunty ease and négligé of student life about 
’ it. Fancy a bare-floored, bare-walled, curtainless apartment, lighted 
by one tall diamond-paned window at the north. An iron mantel- 
shelf over the closed fireplace, an iron table under the solitary gas-jet, 
an iron bedstead in each one of the two alcoves into which the back 
of the room was divided, and a wooden case of open shelves, called a 
clothes-press, behind the lead-colored door. Not a vestige of color or 
ornament anywhere. This was absolutely all the thing contained when 
we took possession that afternoon. By night we were settled. On 
the back of each door was a printed circular, “by order of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Garrard,”—signed James M. Lancaster,—cadet lieutenant and 
adjutant, prescribing a place for everything, and intimating in terms 
terse and unmistakable that everything must be in its place. Beginning 
with the beds, we doubled up the narrow mattress,—doubled end to the 
front, and exposing the bare iron slats of the bedstead. On the back 
part of the doubled mattress were folded the sheets, covering the mat- 
tress just one-half. On the sheets came the two pillows, then the 
blankets, then the gaudy “comforter,” as the big cotton-stuffed quilt 
was termed,—all neatly folded and the edges of the folded piles 
vertical and to the front. All woolen clothing was hung on pegs in 
the alcove; overcoats on front pegs, then the dress-coats, then gray 
trousers, shell-jackets, and so on to the last peg, where hung the clothes- 
bag. Shoes were arranged on floor—toes to the front, neatly aligned 
and kept cleaned and brushed—at foot of bedstead. No boots, over- 
shoes, or “‘arctics” were known or allowed in those days. The cadet 
wore, summer and winter, a low-ankle or “Jefferson” shoe,—utterly 
unlike anything I ever saw elsewhere. Against the end of the alcove 
partition was placed the plain wooden washstand ; a bucket of fresh 
water stood on the shelf thereof, with the cocoanut dipper in the bucket. 
Another bucket, known as the slop-bucket, stood beside the wash-stand 
on side farthest from the door of the room. The wash-bowl, bottom 
up except when in use, was on the top shelf of the stand; also soap- 
dish and receptacle for tooth- and nail-brushes. Over the wash-stand 
hung the whisk-broom. In the middle of the mantel-shelf stood the 
plain wooden-framed mirror, fourteen by twelve inches, no larger 
allowed. Under the mantel, on the hearth, stood the tin candle-box 
in which no candles were allowed except when in camp, but which 
served to hold cleaning materials for the muskets and brasses. The 
muskets stood in a rack by the window, the “ full-dress” hats stored on 
shelf over the muskets, Forage-caps, belts, and accoutrements hung 
on pegs close beside them. All books were stored on end—backs to 
front—on top of the clothes-press. All linen or light clothing—white 
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trousers, shirts, sheets, pillow-cases, towels, underclothing, cuffs, collars, 
combs, and brushes—had their appropriate places in the clothes-press, 
‘all neatly folded in separate piles.” Two stout wooden chairs were 
added at our individual expense, and there we were. That was the 
sum total of our cadet ménage, except the broom. The broom was 
kept behind the door. Clocks, statues, pictures, fancy articles of any 
kind, were rigidly excluded. It was Spartan simplicity, and no mistake. 

The very night we got in barracks the routine of the long study 
year began. At sunset we had our dress parade out on the beautiful 
plain in front of the long line of professors’ quarters instead of the 
color line on the camp-ground, over on the eastern edge of the plateau. 
Orders were read directing recitations to begin in the academic build- 
ing on the morning of September 1, and we plebes were sent scurrying 
at double-quick, the moment supper was over, to get our “ Bourdons,” 
grammars, and other text-books at the store. The class was divided 
into six sections, arranged alphabetically, and the cadet at the head of 
each section, known as the section-marcher, called on the army officer 
who was assigned as instructor for the first lesson, and then scoured 
the barracks in search of the members of the section, so that the lesson 
was duly communicated to each man. Half an hour after we got back 
from supper, Old Bentz came tooting the mournful strains of “Call to 
Quarters” on his big copper bugle. Ten minutes thereafter the cadet 
sentries hammered at each door with the butt of the musket and 
gruffly inquired “ All right?” and equally gruffly the occupants of the 
room responded. The answer meant that both occupants were present, 
and that nobody else was there. Silence settled down on the great 
caravansarai, and where all had been darkness the previous night, four 
rows of brilliantly-lighted windows shone forth at the southern bound- 
ary of the plain. The winter’s work was begun, though we were still 
in “white pants.” West Point persists in “pants,” Richard Grant 
White, Henry James, and English authorities innumerable to the 
contrary notwithstanding. ‘ Waistcoat and trousers” are terms never 
heard. Waistcoats are never worn, and for trousers, the soldier says 
with cis-Atlantic brevity, pants. 

And now we plebes could breathe freely. We were to be free from 
further deviling or annoyance. No more work could be exacted of us; 
no more tricks played. We had won some free rights by the rough 
apprenticeship of plebe camp. We would be sustained in resenting 
with a blow any attempt at hazing. We could even lord it a little by 
superiority of manner over the “September cadets,” as our classmates 
were called who had only just entered and had missed the beneficial 
instruction of the two months in the field. But beyond this there was 
nothing. For three months the new-comer must expect nothing but 
worry, annoyance, hazing, and mischief. Then follow the nine months 
of total neglect. From September 1 until the first of the following 
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June the plebe is thrown upon his own resources, taught to look solely 
to his books for instruction, and his classmates for comradeship. No 
old cadet associates with him except on duty, and then only addresses 
him as “ Plebe,” or with punctilious and distant civility as “Mr. So- 
and-So.” For one year the plebe must “ Mr.” everybody out of his 
own class, and be “Mr’ed” by everybody. It is the symbol of dis- 
tance and exclusiveness. He is not and cannot be admitted to the 
comradeship of the corps until one year of meekness has been 
weathered. Then the Rubicon is passed, the grub becomes the gayest 
butterfly, and with one spring the plebe of a year leaps into the de- 
light of hailing every one of his quondam tormentors with careless, 
half-patronizing familiarity. In dropping the “ Mr.” and in expecting 
and desiring that the “ Mr.” shall be dropped in addressing him, the 
plebe has fairly won his cadet spurs; but how fearfully far away the 
1st of June looked to us that night of August 29! 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE corps of cadets had broken camp and gone into barracks on the 
29th of August, 1862. On the morning of the 1st of September, 
bright and early, the rigid routine of study and recitation began that 
was to last until the middle of June. Never in any institute of learn- 
ing I ever heard or read of is there such unbending adherence to the pre- 
scribed programme as at West Point. At a certain minute of a certain 
hour of each week-day certain sections of the four classes are summoned 
to the recitation-rooms by bugle-call, and though the skies were to fall 
the next minute and the authorities knew they were coming down, it 
would not be a circumstance to justify postponing a recitation. If any 
such catastrophe were to happen, it was the theory of the powers that 
always have been at the helm of the nation’s academy that no more 
harm could result to the corps of cadets in being engulfed at their 
posts of duty than in ignominiously seeking refuge in flight. All the. 
afternoon of the 31st of August, while getting our lessons mapped 
out, we plebes were gloomily discussing the meagre tidings that had 
come through the morning papers from the army in Virginia. The 
upper classmen were talking over matters with suppressed excitement. 
After three days of sharp, stern fighting around Manassas, Pope was 
falling back on Washington, beaten and bewildered. Terrible losses 
had been sustained, said the reports, and an officer on the Point who 
had just received telegraphic orders to join his battery at the front (as 
his two comrades were killed), informed a friend in the first class that 
he believed they would be graduated and commissioned at once. All 
manner of rumors were afloat. I know we marveled at the serenity 
of the authorities at such a time, and, to my untutored mind, the sum- 
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mons to dress parade and the stirring music of our band sounded like 
mockery when the very air seemed throbbing with the echo of our 
sullen guns at Centreville and Chantilly, and the evening breeze, sigh- 
ing through the rustling foliage, bore to our boyish ears only the wail 
of distant dirges. A dozen of my classmates were sons of officers. 
Many of us had near relatives in that stricken army of Virginia or the 
scattered corps of the Potomac. At three o’clock in the afternoon I 
had been reading the terse description of the heavy battle in which my 
father’s division had been engaged on the 28th. At half-past three, a 
classmate—a Virginian whom we little liked in those days, because of 
his strongly suspected Copperhead proclivities, but whom the years of 
frontier service since the war have taught us to know and better ap- 
preciate—came to me with the sudden announcement, “ X, your father 
is wounded!” and his statement was borne out by the equally terse 
line in the paper he held in his hand. It was a blow, and a hard one. 
I wanted to obtain immediate leave of absence to go to New York 
and Washington, and so sought the cadet officer of the day to obtain 
the requisite permission to call upon the superintendent out of office 
hours. The commandant of cadets and his assistants were not at bar- 
racks, but down at the officers’ mess, probably, as there all news was 
brought, but the venerable superintendent was sure to be home. Only 
once did I ever see him outside his garden gate. 

“Certainly you can go, Mr. X,” said the kindly-voiced cadet officer, 
—the same whom I have described as most active in deviling us on 
our first appearance,—“ but you must not be alarmed by these rumors. 
The chances are that that’s a mistake.” 

I thanked Mr. , now Professor M., and started off full tilt, and 
had got no more than fifty feet away when he sharply recalled me. 
“Mr. X, where are your white gloves?” Unpardonable omission 
on my part! The commandant, the various officers, the ladies of the 
post, might be visited without gloves by the cadet, but when it came to 
that grand panjandrum irreverently styled “the supe,” it was a far 
different matter. Into that sublime presence, into that cosy office, with 
its easy-chairs and fruit-decked mantel, no cadet dare penetrate without 
first encasing his fists in white Berlin or lisle thread. Mr. X meekly 
went back for his gloves, made a fresh start, and found the superin- 
tendent placidly chatting with a party of ladies on his veranda. To 
Mr. X’s mind, a national calamity had occurred, in contemplation of 
which all men should speak in awe-stricken tone. We were whipped 
out of our boots, said the dispatches, and the chances were that Wash- 
ington would have to be abandoned and blown up. But to Mr. X’s 
unspeakable amaze, the venerable colonel of engineers concluded a 
somewhat discursive lecture on the merits of the Bartlett and Seckel 
pears before he beckoned the trembling little plebe to approach. Only 
once before had Mr. X stood in that presence, and then, too, it was to 
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ask for leave to attend the funeral of one who, being uncle, was yet 
more like brother; one of the several of the name who had marched 
off with the old New York Seventh at the first call. Mr. X saluted 
the grave magnate, pointed to the brief paragraph in the Herald, and 
with a choky voice asked that he might have leave for two or three 
days to go at once to his father. The superintendent pondered a mo- 
ment. He and the reported wounded general were old associates in 
the same corps, and he was disposed to be most considerate. 

“ Your recitations begin at eight to-morrow, Mr. X, do they not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then I cannot let you go. This is mere newspaper rumor. My 
advices from Washington do not mention General X as wounded, and 
if he were, you could not reach him under two days and could not afford 
to lose your opening recitations, unless absolute certainty demanded your 
presence at your father’s side. I speak for him as well as for myself, 
when I say that you should remain here at your duties.” 

So, half an hour afterwards, Mr. X was very anxiously and wo- 
fully working away at his Bourdon, and at eight o’clock on the follow- 
ing morning marched in with his section to begin his academic course 
in mathematics. Lee and Jackson were pounding at the gates of the 
capital, but not one whit was the routine of West Point disturbed. In 
all the long four years of the war, once, and only once, did a piece of 
news arrive that for a few hours suspended academic duty ; that was 
when our loved President and commander-in-chief was slain in the 
moment of victory. 

Yes; regular as clock-work our daily round began, and was main- 
tained. Sharp at five o’clock in the morning the reveille gun let drive 
with a bang on the dew-laden plain, and the little drummers and fifers 
came thumping and piping through the sally-port, and thundering a 
rousing “tumble-up” in the echoing corridors of the barracks. Sleepily 
we would roll out of our snug little beds, slip into socks and under- 
clothing, easy shoes and trousers, sling forage-cap on head, and squirm 
into the snug-fitting, bell-buttoned coat, rush down the iron stairways, 
and into ranks, for roll-call; then return to the room for ablutions, 
house-cleaning, and study. According to regulations, “ police-call” 
sounds half an hour after morning gun-fire. In the interim, each 
cadet is expected to thoroughly sweep his room, make up his bed, fold- 
ing and piling the bedding as prescribed in the card of instructions on 
the back of each door, do his own individual bathing, shaving, etc., 
dust the premises; and then, inverting his wash-bowl and putting 
everything to rights, he is supposed to be ready for first inspection, 
which comes off at “ police-call.” Down in the area of barracks, a 
little drummer rattles out a sharp summons, and in an instant doors 
are heard banging all over barracks, as cadet officers go rushing 
from room to room in their brief inspection. Then quiet settled down 
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once more, and the corps was supposed to go to work at its books until 
breakfast roll-call, which came off at 7. I say, was supposed to, but 
practically very few of us did any such thing. Growing boys can 
stand a vast deal of sleep, and though we went to bed ’twixt 9.30 and 
11, and were intended to be thoroughly aroused by the uproar of re- 
veille and the rush down into the area to roll-call, such is the force of 
what is termed “getting used to a thing,” that within a fortnight we 
plebes could copy the old cadet system with the utmost ease, and the 
old cadet system was simply this: instead of sweeping and bathing 
after returning from reveille roll-call, fully two-thirds of the battalion 
of cadets would tear off coat and trousers, kick off shoes, tumble into 
their warm beds again, and be sound asleep in an instant. In twenty- 
five minutes, inspection call would sound, and up, like a jack-in-the-box, 
would every man spring, double over his mattress, and, with the dex- 
terity of daily practice, pitch his bedding into a presentable pile at the 
head of each bed, and the instant the inspector’s sleepily blinking eyes 
had made their momentary survey of the apartment from the door-way, 
the two occupants of the room would be back in bed and sound asleep 
again before the inspector himself could return to his own nest. Theo- 
retically, the corps got up and began work at 5 a.m. in September. 
Practically, it did nothing of the kind until breakfast-time, during the 
entire barrack year. At 6.55 the drum would beat first call for break- 
fast. Then everybody would turn out, wash and dress, and when the 
clock struck 7, would come tearing down-stairs, to the lively music of 
“ Peas upon the Trencher.” From 7.30 to 8, after breakfast, the bat- 
talion could scurry around barracks, walk on the plain, go out and 
watch guard-mounting, or take a morning smoke, for in those days the 
prohibitionists had not succeeded in making tobacco a forbidden luxury 
to the cadet. But at 7.55 the bugle sounded its warning notes, and 
one-half—the highest half—of each class appeared on the barrack 
parade, with : text-books in hand, chatting, skylarking, or scanning 
over the lessons. Then, as the clock struck 8, and the bugle rang out 
its assembly, every man sprang to his place in ranks, the head of each 
section reported all present to the cadet officer of the day, and then, in 
silence and disciplined order, the classes were marched up the stairs 
into the broad hall of the academic building. Therein, on each side, 
are ten bare, spacious, well-lighted, well-ventilated rooms, furnished 
only with blackboards around three sides, with the long, bare benches, 
one on each side of the room and facing each other,—a plain wooden 
desk and chair for the instructor,—a plain chair for the professor, 
should he drop in, a stove and a spittoon (the latter for the instructor, 
in case he chewed tobacco, and many of them did, and were admirable 
and polished teachers, too). Entering the room, the sections filed to 
their places and stood erect, facing inward. The head of the section 
saluted, reported “ All are present, sir,” and, as the instructor acknowl- 
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edged the salute, all took their seats, and, without an instant’s delay, 
four cadets were called up by name, sent to the four front blackboards 
or principal demonstrating. Two or four more are sent to the side 
board, and then, while they are working out their subjects, another was 
called to the floor “ on questions.” 

I had recited to West Point professors at Columbia, had been rigidly 
examined and cross-questioned at German, at classical, at grammar and 
public schools; had studied and dug under masters who were con- 
sidered the very cream of the profession, but had never been to school 
or college where it was not possible to get along with precious little 
study, and with decidedly superficial knowledge of a subject, until I 
got to West Point. The young lieutenants detailed to teach the exact 
sciences at the Military Academy because of their peculiar ability in 
some particular branch when cadets, were the most searching, probing, 
insatiate cross-examiners I ever dreamed of, and the system was some- 
thing almost perfect. I want to get through with the subject of daily 
barrack routine in this chapter, and must leave instructors and the system 
of instruction until my next. Many of those old teachers will bear 
description, and as for the system—it has stood the test of half a 
century without the faintest alteration. The “heaviest” recitation of 
the day came off between 8 and 11 a.m., one hour and a half being 
given to each. ‘The first or senior class was at engineering, the second 
at mechanics or astronomy, the third at calculus or analytical geometry, 
the fourth at geometry or algebra. At half-past nine the bugle sum- 
moned the sections at recitation to return to barracks, and those in 
barracks to turn out at one. Any cadet reported absent by the section- 
marcher was hunted up at once by the officer of the day, and sent after 
his fellows to the recitation-room, and was, of course, duly reported and 
punished for being absent from roll-call. There was absolutely no es- 
cape, and only one excuse,—illness or injury of so severe a nature as to 
necessitate the cadet’s being taking to hospital. ‘Those who had been 
reciting came back to prepare for second lesson. Every cadet was 
required to be at study, when not on duty, from 8 A.M. to 12.55 P.M. 
From 11 to 1 were the recitations in languages, in chemistry, and the 
instruction of the upper classes in riding, and of the plebes in fencing. 
At 1 the corps marched to dinner, was allowed half an hour for a 
chat and smoke or a rush to the commissary store for needed sup- 
plies. Then at 2 P.M. again that inexorable bugle sent the cadet to 
afternoon recitation or to study or drawing or riding, as the class 
might be engaged. During the morning, from 8 to 11, the army 
officers commanding cadet companies thoroughly and minutely inspected 
every room in barracks. A book or a shoe out of place, dust on man- 
tel-shelf or looking-glass, a chair out of place, would subject the occu- 
pant whose name was up on the “orderly board” toa demerit. Between 
11 and 1 and 2 and 4 the cadet officer of the day scoured the bar- 
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racks, inspecting every room to see that every man was at his ap- 
pointed place and task, and at 4 P.M. came the welcome notes of 
release from quarters by the bugle, and the whole corps would make a 
rush for the open air. But even then was no time wasted. At 4.10 
the drums would hammer first call for drill, and at 4.15 the companies 
would form, march out on the plain, and there go through skirmish or 
battalion movements an hour or more. Then there would be a brief 
resting spell; but, half an hour before sunset, the band would come 
tramping up the hill from “ Bumtown,” and in full uniform the corps 
would again march to dress parade. That over, they would stow away 
muskets and accoutrements,—march off to supper, for everything was 
marching, marching, marching. The cadet marched to meals, marched 
to recitation, marched to church, marched to hospital if he wanted to 
get excused from any duty, marched to the tailor’s to get measured for 
overcoats. We used to think that if Gabriel tooted the final trump 
and the nations of the earth—the quick and the dead—were marshaled 
before the awful throne for final judgment, some fellow in wings 
and an officer-of-the-day sash would say “ Fall in, you plebes,” march 
us by the flank up in front of the mighty lord of hosts and report 
“All are present, sir.” And as for one unlucky classmate, a gifted 
but erratic relative of the lamented Baker, who was killed at Ball’s 
Bluff, a fellow who was always late at roll-call and staggering under a 
load of demerit, we swore that if he didn’t get a late at resurrection 
roll-call, he at least would be spotted by St. Peter for buttoning his 
shroud in ranks. The real recreation of the day came after supper. 
Then for a blessed half-hour plebes gathered in the rooms of the pop- 
ular members of the class, smoked, sang, and chatted, until the bugle 
again blew its warning notes and the sentries came banging through the 
halls with the butts of their muskets ordering all to their rooms. In 
ten minutes silence and study had settled down on the barracks. From 
8 to 9.45, all were busily “boning” over the morrow’s task. Then 
came “taps,” lights out, bed, oblivion, and the soundest, sweetest sleep 
until the thunder of another dawn. 
CHaArRLEs Kine, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE preparation of an Osrruary Notice of Major-General W1n- 
FIELD Scott HANcocK is a grateful occupation for any writer who 
admires gallantry in a soldier and nobility of character in a citizen. 
Plunged at one time into the mud-maelstrom of politics and compelled 
in the whirl to come in contact with influences that might seek to drop 
flakes of soot on the plumage of an archangel, he emerged the same 
kind and simple gentleman that he was before he was plunged into it. 
In ordinary intercourse he was as capable of attaching men to the indi- 
vidual as he was powerful in influencing troops by his example as a 
leader ; and, what may appear to be more strange, in this era of doubt 
and unbelief, and when every one is surrounded by so many who seem 
destitute of faith, he was a Christian in his reverence for the church 
in which he worshiped and the creed which he accepted. In conversa- 
tion he was no more ashamed of being a soldier in the ranks of the 
church maintaining his convictions than he was eminent in the army 
fighting the battles of his country. Gifted with what is so often 
necessary to a commander, with handsome features, elegant form, and 
imposing carriage, he presented truly a figure around which the sol- 
dierly could rally in reverse, stand firmly in defense, and follow in 
advance. There are scarcely any histories, ancient or modern,—the lat- 
ter even down to the time when fact, stiffened and held erect by science, 
had entirely superseded the fables imposed upon men by religions, 
falsely so styled,— which do not represent that in the crises of battles, 
upon which the fate of nations, of creeds, and of great causes de- 
pended, the result was decided by supernatural assistance. Priests and 
poets have chronicled and sung the manifestations of gods and of demi- 
gods and of saints to retrieve defeat and to insure victory. 

Such were the Avatars of the Hindoo myths; the apparitions of 
the demi-gods upon Grecian and Roman battle-fields ; and visible inter- 
positions of saints and miraculous appearances of the Roman Catholic 
Legends ; particularly one in Spain, which might seem to be better at- 
tested by evidence, however untrustworthy, than those which consti- 
tute the basis of our faith. True history has shown that no such 
manifestations as those which were said to have kept the Huns from 
Rome have ever been; nor have they ever been needed. Again and 
again have heroes, simple men, done the duty attributed to demi- 
gods and saints and reversed the tide of battle. Such a one was 
Hancock at the turning-point of the great battle of the late war. 
George H. Thomas, Kearny, Hooker, and many of less note,—like 
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poor Kiernan, killed on the evening of Saturday, the 2d May, 1863, 
at Chancellorsville-—belong to this class. Others also who, having 
opened the vistas through which victory broke, have died, unknown, 
like the private alluded to by Napoleon in his first Italian campaign. 
Fortunate was it for Hancock that his enormous influence in the light 
of the descending sun of the first day of Gettysburg manifested itself 
too grandly ever to be diminished by envy or ignorance. When mis- 
calculations and mismanagement, when overwhelming numbers, con- 
verging or mishandled troops, had imperilled everything, Hancock 
came to the front and restored everything, like Castor and Pollox at 
Lake Regillus, or St. James on Spanish fields. On that bloody and 
disastrous afternoon Hancock restored courage to the timid, faith to the 
doubtful, and confidence to the despairing ; wresting, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, safety from disaster. There he was indeed 
“SUPERB” compared to the ordinary personnel of an army ; yea, even 


“ SUBLIME!” 
‘¢ E’en to the dullest peasant standing by, 


Who fastened still on him a wondering eye, 
He seem’d the master-spirit.” 


Yes, even to the educated, the “worship of a Hero is transcendent 
admiration of a Great Man.” 

Again, on the afternoon of the third day of Gettysburg, bathed in 
his blood and disabled in his ambulance, he was as sagacious and 
audacious in his counsels as he had been courageous and encouraging 
on the first day of the battle. Had his advice been followed, and for- 
tune propitious, that slaughterous repulse of the enemy would have 
been converted into a Leipsic disaster. 

It is a pity that Hancock’s friends, so styled, were not content with 
such laurels as these, and that they did not leave the grand, good, great 
soldier uncontaminated by the contact of such men and interests as 
politics bring to the front. 

“ Pure gold” Humphreys, “ noblest of living men,” who, for nearly 
seventeen months, was chief of staff to the Army of the Potomac, always 
among the bravest of the brave, whether at the head of a brigade, a 
division, or a corps, clear-headed, far-sighted, ever and everywhere 
comprehensive, scientific, common-sensed, always spoke in the highest 
possible terms of Hancock ; and Humphreys was not a man to lavish 
praise indiscriminately, for he could speak in scathing language of 
recreant failures. He said it made a man feel good in a tight place to 
know that such a soldier as Hancock was near at hand. to support and 
relieve ; that under any or all circumstances he could be depended upon 
to the uttermost. 

As a soldier in a country like ours, which, in its folly, relies upon 
volunteer mushroom developments rather than upon experienced vet- 
eran discipline, the loss of such a soldier to impart strength is beyond 
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estimate ; and as a HERO, in the simple dictionary definition of the term, 
—“a man of distinguished valor, intrepidity, or enterprise in danger,” — 


“ Let his great example stand, colossal, 
And keep the soldier firm.”’ 


Ex-Governor Horatio S—ymour.—The death of ex-Governor Ho- 
ratio Seymour removes from the midst of us another of the historical 
figures connected with the period of the civil war. It was his for- 
tune to have been made the executive of the greatest State in the Amer- 
ican Union at a time when the integrity of that Union was an object 
of fierce assault, and when the example of New York was a most 
potent element in the contest. Mr. Seymour was regarded as an emi- 
nent member of the reactionary party, and his administration of so 
prominent a commonwealth was brought into conspicuous comparison, 
at a time of great intensity of feeling, with the action of those who 
were known distinctively as war-governors, and he was long the object 
of disparaging criticism. We think there cannot be any doubt as 
to his essential loyalty to the government of the United States at the 
time of the Rebellion, but he was a firm believer in the doctrine of the 
rights of the States; he was proud of the dignity and position of his 
own particular State, and the result was hesitancy and a tendency to 
discuss the bearing of measures of the national administration which 
involved his own action as governor at a time when most persons 
thought that the danger was too imminent to allow any such questions 
to be brought into controversy. 

One of the most absurd charges brought against him was that he 
sympathized with the Draft Riots in 1863, and a conciliatory expression 
which he used to the mob was long quoted in pretended support of this 
accusation.’ But his official record at the time shows that he insisted 
that the laws must be observed, that the courts were the proper resorts 
for the rectification of grievances, and that the sovereign authority of 
the State would be unhesitatingly used to repress all violence within its 
borders. 5; 

He rendered an admirable service to the cause of honest money— 
a service which it is well to recall at this time—when he insisted that 
the great State of New York should scorn to pay its obligations in any 
other than coin, or its equivalent,—and coin at that time meant gold. 

When, in 1868, he was nominated for the Presidency, in spite of 
his evident reluctance to head his party, his political course during the 
war came into review under the inspiration of strong partisan ani- 
mosity, and being confronted with the most successful general of the 
recent war, he was defeated. 

Since then he has been repeatedly urged to accept the highest honors 
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of his party, but has strenuously declined. He has remained, however, 
one of that party’s most trusted and venerated advisers. 

Governor Seymour was fond of country life and domestic enjoy- 
ments. He was a man of fine presence, a fluent speaker, of pure per- 
sonal character, genial, cordial, and particularly helpful to young men. 

Partisan feeling against him had long subsided, and he has passed 
gently and quietly on to the end. And now that he is gone in the full- 
ness of years and honors, men are ready to enroll his name high among 
the most distinguished of the citizens of the commonwealth. 


Mr. GuLapsTonE.—The last month has been to Americans particu- 
larly interesting in English politics, for it has seen the return to power 
of Mr. Gladstone. He has long been the dread of prescription and 
privilege, whether of royalty or nobility. His long experience, his 
splendid scholarship, his resources, his eloquence, his energy, his states- 
manship, and his character, have long stood in the way of those who 
have sought to commit England to reactionary and unscrupulous pol- 
icies. From time to time he has been defeated by his opponents, and 
shouts of exultation have arisen in the expectation of his final with- 
drawal from office; but when the burdens of government have been 
laid upon the victors, they have repeatedly been beholden to his for- 
bearance, or asked his active assistance to extricate them from troubles 
too great for them to meet. 

And now the Conservative ministry under Salisbury is defeated, 
and Mr. Gladstone is the Premier of England. He is there as the rep- 
resentative of liberal and democratic ideas. He is far-seeing and wise 
enough to decline the peerage and side with the people as the exponent 
of that progressive spirit which is clearing England of feudal and tra- 
ditional encumbrances, and raising her to yet higher glory among the 
nations. ‘This is the significance of this ministerial change, and we hope 
that England will long enjoy the blessing of Mr. Gladstone’s beneficent 
rule. 





A BRILLIANT NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


A CONVENTIONAL BOHEMIAN. 


A NOVEL. 
By EDMUND PENDLETON. 


“A Conventional Bohemian” is a society novel, the greater part of the action taking 
place at summer cottages on the shores of New England. The plot of the story is simple, 
the action direct, the movement often dramatic. Although a society novel, it reaches at times 
the heights of passion, and reveals a remarkable knowledge of the motives and conflicts of 
the human heart. The style is noticeable for epigrammatic wit and wisdom in the lighter 
scenes, and for dramatic power in the serious ones. There are a number of well-drawn char- 
acters, the heroine being a peculiarly felicitous study, and the hero a virile and striking 
portrait. It is a novel sure of many admirers among those who delight in intellectual sub- 
tlety an dartistic execution. 
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THE PREMISES OF POLITICAL EcONOMY; BEING A RE-EXAMINATION OF 
CERTAIN FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES oF Economic Science. By Simon N. 
Partren, Ph.D. (Halle). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Mr. Patten in this little work has kept close to the title of his book. He ex- 
plores the head-waters of economical science; he does not attempt to follow down 
its broader streams, or trace out all its smaller rills and irrigations. He seems to 
be most anxious to emphasize the importance of fundamental principles of political 
economy, and is willing to leave the varied applications to another work or to other 
hands. 

It is a curious comment on the unsettled character of economical science that 
after al] the study which, from Adam Smith to the writers of the present decade, 
has been applied to it, so much which is elementary should still be the subject of 
heated discussion. Some one has said that Providence always takes care of chil- 
dren and Americans; and so in times past we Americans have been so well taken 
care of that questions of economic science have not pressed very severely upon us; 
but that golden time is passing away, and it is high time that this subject be studied 
with all closeness and seriousness. The exhibitions of crass ignorance of some of 
the simplest elements of political economy annually made in Congress are shame- 
ful beyond description, and we should cease to be made the object of the derision 
of foreign economists. Meanwhile, we welcome all honest efforts to remove this 
reproach and meet the need which has become imperative. 

The chapters of Mr. Patten’s book treat of Rent, The Social Causes Pro- 
ducing a High Price of Food, The Law of Population, The Relation of Rent to 
Wages, Free Competition, The Law of Diminishing Returns, Free Trade, and the 
Means of Maintaining a High Standard of Life. We think no one can read this 
book, whatever may have been his previous views of the subjects on which Mr. 
Patten writes, without being impressed with the honesty and thoroughness of his 
thinking, and the evidence of careful study of economics. One can hardly fail to 
be impressed with his independence and courage as well. He does not hesitate to 
attack the Great Moguls of the science, if their conclusions stand in his way. 
Thus the first chapter, on Rent, is an assault on Ricardo’s proposition which makes 
differences of soil the cause of Rent, and the narrowness and the fallacy of that posi- 
tion are clearly shown. Weare glad to meet in the course of Mr. Patten’s argument 
against Ricardo this encouragement of forestry: ‘‘The Ricardian theory of Rent 
supposes that the greatest return is to be obtained when all the land of a country is 
cultivated. This, however, is not true, since from all the land of a country less 
produce will be obtained than if only a part is cultivated. To have a proper rain- 
fall, it is necessary that a large part of the land of a country should be covered 
with trees, and if these are cut away to bring all the land into cultivation, while 
the owners of the forest lands may profit by it, the owners of the other lands will 
lose more than the first gain, and on the whole the country will lose, since, the 
gross production being diminished, a less population than before can be supported. 

. The effect on the gross return of the country of tilling poor lands instead of 
using them for forestry, is clearly shown by the floods on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers. At the sources of these rivers the forests are being cleared away so that 
the ground may be cultivated. The waters of these rivers are precipitated so rap- 
idly into the valleys below that they are overflowed, and much of the best land of 
the country rendered useless for cultivation. If the poorer lands on the mountain- 
sides are cleared and cultivated the valley-lands cannot be, since they will be sub- 
ject to overflow. As a result there will be a movement of population from the 
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fertile valleys to the sterile hill- and mountain-sides, and a reduction of the gross 
production of the country. A country can till either the fertile valleys or the 
sterile mountain-sides, but not both.” 

One of the most interesting chapters is on the causes which produce a high 
price of food. It should be studied by all those to whom it is a question so perplex- 
ing, why with all our extent and fertility of soil the cost of food should be so 
great. 
The last chapter, ‘‘On Maintaining a High Standard of Life,” is very suggestive 
and interesting. The argument on the enforcement of contracts should be care- 
fully studied for its bearing upon the prosperity of workingmen. 

Much of this book will not be easy to an indolent reader, but it will be very 


instructive to one who studies it in the spirit in which it is written. 
W. OC. Macy. 


Lincotn AND STANTON: A STUDY OF THE WAR ADMINISTRATION OF 1861 
AND 1862, wiTH SPECIAL CONSIDERATION oF SoME RECENT STATEMENTS OF 
Gen. Gro. B. McCitettan. By Wo. D. Ketiey, M.C. New York and London: 
George P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Since this pamphlet was written, General George B. McClellan has joined Lin- 
coln and Stanton in the unseen world. The newspapers have given the particulars 
of his illness and death, and have noticed his simple and unostentatious funeral. 
All have spoken of him as a man of great personal purity and integrity, of ex- 
treme courtesy, and of admirable social qualities. He is allowed to have been of 
fine professional scholarship, an excellent engineer, and a thorough organizer of 
military forces. At this point estimates of his character as a military commander 
widely diverge. On the one hand are those who have conceded that General 
McClellan was able to organize and equip an army, but insist that he was unable 
to wield an army thus prepared with any approach to efficiency, and that, after 
being afforded all reasonable opportunity to show any ability he might have in the 
field, he demonstrated his utter incapacity as a fighter, and was relieved from com- 
mand as a failure. On the other hand are the views with which we are so familiar, 
that General McClellan would have achieved a success in the field, as brilliant as 
he achieved in organization and equipment, if he had not been constantly overruled 
and thwarted by an administration jealous of his popularity with the soldiers and the 
nation at large, and which finally drove him from command and ruined his military 
prospects; and that the chief offenders were, of course, Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Stanton. 

More than twenty years after these things occurred, the series of war-papers in 
the Century Magazine afforded General McClellan an opportunity to reply to the 
criticism of his conduct as a commander, which centres upon the Peninsular cam- 
paign, and, while seeking to justify himself, to throw the responsibility of his 
failure on Lincoln and Stanton. 

Of course these things have been repeatedly said, as has been mentioned above, 
but coming anew from General McClellan himself, and in a form likely to secure 
the widest popular dissemination, they have seemed to require answering in behalf 
of the great men whose action is questioned, and this answer Mr. Kelley has under- 
taken to prepare. 

Mr. Kelley is distinguished for his long service in the House of Representa- 
tives, and for the honesty and integrity which have characterized that service. He 
was a member of the House during the civil war; he was intensely patriotic; he 
urged the most vigorous war measures; he was personally intimate with Mr. Lin- 
coln and Mr. Stanton, and he consulted with them constantly on matters pertaining 
to the suppression of the Rebellion. Mr. Kelley thus comes to their defense with 
the advantages of high personal character and of extraordinarily full and accurate 
information. The result is a reply to General McClellan of great ability and 


interest. 
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Mr. Kelley begins with General McClellan’s assertion that he was summoned 
from West Virginia to Washington in view of his having secured West Virginia 
“solidly for the Union.”’ Mr. Kelley says he was called to Washington by the 
advice of General Scott, who knew his abilities as an organizer and engineer, and 
that very much was afterwards done to secure West Virginia to the Union. 

Notwithstanding the fact that he had been promoted through Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Scott, McClellan became so insubordinate that, in less than two weeks thereafter, 
General Scott, in pure vexation, asked to be put on the retired list, and General 
McClellan had only the President of the United States as his official superior. 

Mr. Kelley points to the fact that McClellan soon allowed himself to be the 
intimate of that reactionary element of the Democratic party of which such men 
as Vallandigham were representatives. These were the men who spoke of McClel- 
lan’s official superior as an ‘‘ ape” and a “‘ baboon,”’ and of the soldiers of the Union 
as ‘‘ Lincoln’s hirelings.”” At General McClellan’s headquarters gathered the chief 
opponents of the war, and when Mr. Lincoln, laying aside official etiquette, went 
thither to consult with the commander, he was repeatedly subjected to gross indig- 
nities. ‘‘The announcement of his presence was greeted with boisterous and de- 

risive laughter, evidently intended for his ears; and there was one occasion when 
it was more than whispered by those immediately about the President, that he was 
made to wait nearly an hour, while men who denied the right of the government 
to maintain the Union by force of arms engaged McClellan’s attention; and when, 
at his own good time, the general concluded to see the commander-in-chief, his 
departing guests visibly sneered at that officer as they passed the door of the cold 
chamber in which he had been so long imprisoned.’’ 

The accession of Mr. Stanton to the War Department is marked by General 
McClellan as the beginning of the Executive impatience with him. Mr. Kelley 
insists that the Executive impatience long antedated Mr. Stanton’s accession, and 
was wholly due to McClellan himself. Mr. Lincoln strained every nerve to supply 
him with all he needed for active operations, yet he never acted. He was fond of 
making spirited addresses to the army, in which he urged the most vigorous move- 
ments, yet he did not move. The splendid months of the autumn of 1861 passed 
away, and even December was unusually mild; but the Quaker guns of the Confed- 
erates, frowning grimly from their ramparts, and the long lines of Confederate 
troops in buckram, kept the Army of the Potomac within the shadow of the Cap- 
itol. The spirits of the young men who had enlisted with such patriotic ardor were 
depressed by the endless inaction, and while the winter months were sickening and 
wasting the troops, General McClellan’s friends were busy in embarrassing the 
United States government. 

Mr. Stanton took charge of the War Department on January 20, 1862, and on 
the 27th the President issued a general order for an advance of the Union forces on 
the 22d of February ensuing. Against this advance General McClellan of course 
protested. The question of the line of approach to Richmond next came up. Mr. 
Lincoln’s judgment was in favor of that with Washington as a base. General 
McClellan objected to it, and urged that of the lower Chesapeake, with Urbana on 
the Rappahannock as the base of supplies, and named that of Fortress Monroe as 
a last resort. 

In view of this apparent decision against the approach to Richmond by the 
way of Fortress Monroe, Mr. Kelley devotes a large part of his pamphlet to a cir- 
cumstantial account of the final adoption of that line. The main point is thata 
council of war was called to decide upon the line of advance on Richmond; that 
there were eleven generals of division present and one brigadier-general (Naglee), 
representing Hooker, who was absent; that four generals voted for the route over- 
land from Manassas, where the army then lay, and eight against it ; that five voted 
for the line from the Rappahannock and seven against it; that there were four 
votes against the line from Fortress Monroe and eight in favor of it; and that the 
eight votes were cast by generals who were appointed through the influence of 
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McClellan, and were attached to his personal fortunes. The argument is that all 
this was a device to support the last-named plan by a strong array of military 
names, and so throw upon civic shoulders the responsibility of failure if any other 
line were taken. The outcome of all this is well known in the history of that 
dismal Peninsular campaign which left the Army of the Potomac at Harrison’s 
Landing. In reply to General McClellan’s strictures upon the administration in 
connection with these operations, Mr. Kelley insists that the failure was due to the 
commander himself; that he landed on the Peninsula with a splendid army of one 
hundred and eighteen thousand men, and that, though Magruder had only eleven 
thousand five hundred men on his rolls, McClellan halted, threw up works, and 
sent for siege-guns; that he allowed Hooker to fight the battle of Williamsburg 
with his single corps, although abundant troops were within easy supporting dis- 
tance ; that there were five occasions when, with proper energy, he could have broken 
through the Confederate lines and taken Richmond; that he did not really know 
the ground upon which he was operating ; that his troops were wasted by sickness 
arising out of his dilatoriness; that there was the clearest understanding that the 
troops left under McDowell for the defense of Washington were, under no circum- 
stances, to be taken from that position ; that in all these delays and defeats and fault- 
finding Mr. Lincoln was a miracle of patience and kindness; and that, in short, 
McClellan was incompetent to command the army over which he was placed. To 
this is added General McClellan’s extreme care of the property of those who were 
in arms against the government, his reluctance to injure the institution of slavery, 
and his assuming to instruct the President as to his policy with reference to the 
same institution. 

Mr. Kelley sums up rapidly and clearly the main facts of the campaign under 
Pope, the behavior of McClellan and Fitz-John Porter towards that officer, the re- 
instatement of McClellan by Mr. Lincoln, against the protests of Chase and Stan- 
ton, and his failure to follow up the victory of Antietam. The trouble with General 
McClellan was that he was ambitious for the Presidency from the campaign of 
1862, and that he expected to reach that high office through the most reactionary 
element of the Democratic party, and that finally he was nominated by men who 
declared that war Democrats were no better than abolitionists, and that the war for 
the Union was a failure. 

It is not probable that the discussion as to the military career of General 
McClellan will cease for some time tocome. His exact position can be determined 
only in the long perspective which history requires for her final judgments. In the 
mean time we can but honor an effort like that before us, written under the inspira- 
tion of reverent friendship and with an honest desire for historical truth. 

W. C. Macy. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 


orders. 
It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 


overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy. 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, as it gives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 


EF. CROSBY co., 
For Sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00, 66 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York. 
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NOTABLE AND SIGNIFICANT ITEMS 


FROM THE 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A total income of over sixteen million one hundred thousand dollars, and payments to policy-holders 
of nearly eight million dollars. 

Interest income over three million dollars, being about 514 per cent. on average net assets, and nearly 
four hundred thousand dollars in excess of losses by death. 

Market value of securities over three million three hundred thousand dollars in excess of their cost. 

Liabilities, both actual and contingent, provided for, and a divisible surplus by the Company’s stand- 
ard of over seven million dollars; surplus by the State standard, over thirteen million dollars. 


., An increase of nearly two!million dollars in income, over three millions in surplus, over seven 
millions in assets, and of over thirty millions of insurance in force during 1885. 


SUMMARY OF ' REPORT. 


Business of 1885. 















IGN Bil Raises sncssciiss sceccnasbactiieasacecnacsiaciaoeais meceicstiasvessrehdcesinesl isbaiase $12,722,103.03 

Received in Interest, Rents, etc.. om 3,399,069.71 

I TID a assccsnsscas ss dacececessececsiahdsuhsssscntctssacabtonenecbioess saageivcnebiadoites $16,121,172.74 

Paid Death Claims........... we scncceceecs: wocneseneereenssicecces cece pabvocsecpescosntiontubente sec parcncceueness $2,999,109.64 

Paid Endowments...........0-se0ees nsedihibactstitaclites sitdbedis scot sae 741,764.47 

Paid Annuities, Dividends, and for Policies Purchased. coe 8,940,999. 64 

Re Fe RN UNI ches cies sesas acisn ccnvea hicks naebobetnccvnrenneseseauebinal $7,681,873.75 

SE I TION cosets cibsscacsssknts nantecsintis sdtasbuassi aso RatibcccsissedleNitiecescccnves eeemiaacmir 

New Insurance Written.........00.s.ssesseesesseeeees hoperenne siagedilpobiiccsdin thane ddtvosd inoeesodecnees $68,521,452.00 
Condition January 1, 1886. 

i I sc ihcsictscs reassert natin eadiebaccdeantinemveitingaite $66,864,321.32 

* Divisible Surplus, Company's Standard...........csesscssessssressceses sssees sesees ences seseeenseess $7,064,473.13 

+ Tontine Surplus, Company's Standard Aes 8,123,742.77 

Total Surplus, Company’s Standard........ssesersesesees J seseeeseseesee _$10,188,215.90 

Surplus by State Standard $138,225,053.94 

86,418 

$259,674,500.00 

$399,960.07 

1,880,697 35 

Increase in Surplus, State 3,313,707.48 

Increase in Assets... 7,580,567 .75 

Increase in Insurance Writte 7,036,902.00 


Teperenne fei Teptiremee 10 Poti ieccsnesecccccasccoctsthe soecosceqensnsecssccecensesvetes coccesove 30,291,914.00 


* Exclusive of the amount specially reserved as a contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund. 
¢ Over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 
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THE SEVEN ADVANTAGES 


OF THE 
New York Life Insurance Company’s 


NONFORFEITING-TONTINE LIMITED-ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


Fiest, DAventege.—teemen for a definite amount, or for an amount increasing with each premium 

paid, as desired. 

Second Advantage.—A Definite Cash Endowment, and a Tontine Dividend, to Policies in force at 
the end of Endowment and Tontine periods, which periods correspond, and may be either ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years. 

Third Advantage.—lInsurance for the full amount of the Policy, extended for as long a time as the 
value of the Policy will carry it, within the Endowment period, in case of discontinuance of payment 
of premiums after three years. 

Fourth Advantage.—A grace of one month in the payment of premiums, during which time the 

policy-holder’s secu 7 unimpaired. 

Fifth Advan @.—Three valuable options, including cash value, to policy-holders who survive their 
Tontine and Enduwment periods and keep their policies in force. 

Sixth Advantage.—Practical freedom of action with respect to occupation, residence, and travel. 

Seventh Advantage.—The payment of death claims immediately upon the approval of the required 
proofs of death. 


Do not insure until you have seen full particulars of this Policy. Do not fail to write the nearest 
Agent or the Home Office for such particulars at once. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
346 and $348 Broadway, New York City. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELSH, Second Vice-President. RUFUS W. WEEKES, Actuary. 


THEODORE M.BANTA, Cashier,  D, O'DELL, Supt. of Agencies. A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
No. 2.—16. 
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FREB Brewn’s 
GINGER 


WILL Cure Cramp and 
Colic. 


WILL relieve Hatulence 
from over eating. 
WILL serve better than | 
mustard in a foot 
bath. 
Used on flannel instead 
of a Mustard Plaster, 
WILL redden the skin; 


WILL NOT blister. 
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JAMES MCCRERY & Co 


SILKS, SATINS, AND VELVETS, 


for Street, Evening, and Bridal Costumes. 
ac narra rae We have received an excellent assortment of rich 
PRL 6m Ta aij novelties in Fancy Figured Silks and Satins, cut 
; 7 into blocks measuring 4 1-2 by 4 12, especially 
adapted to patchwork. 


a NS: To those wishing to secure the entire line offered 





aa 
bm Ara 9 
sat we have arranged packages numbered 1, 2, and 3, 
the former containing 20 pieces of Plain and Brocaded Satins, the second 14 pieces 
Worked Embroidered Satins of handsome design, and the third 10 pieces of beautiful 


and novel Embroidered Comic Figures. 

To all parts of the United States we forward, upon receipt of One Dollar, any of 
the packages described, and furnish also to those ordering the Three Dollars’ worth 
an instructive book giving valuable information and cuts upon patchwork. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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ARMY AND NAVY CLOTHING MADE 
TO ORDER. 





The finest Boys’ Ctoruine of our own make and fine MercHant TAILorina. 


Lapres’ Hasirs anp OvER GARMENTS MapDE To ORDER. 
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THE HARTLEY CHAIR C0. CHICAGO 








LIBRARY CHAIR. 





OFFICE LOUNGE. 










found only in their goods. 
They are durable & sim- 
ple, with a variety of de- 
signs and prices to suit. 










INVALID 
. CHAIR. 
















#i | beforebuying, = — | | geqepees ATA 
They also make Physi- | |@55353- tet 

cians’ Chairs and Reclin- p 

\ ing Rockers. ° a; 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 





THE THE 


Losekam, | (LARK DN 


1323 SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


F street N. w, | %2W YORK. 


———— 


C. LOSEKAM, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. PROPRIETOR. 


Opposite the Ebbitt, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Com pany 
OF Boston. 


The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


ASSETS . ° . . . « $16,901,943.27 
LIABILITIES ° . ° °. - 14,327,928.23 


TOTAL SURPLUS . . ° - $2,574,015.04 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 

The attention of the public is called toa New Feature in Life Insur- 
ance adopted by this Company, the issuing of Endowment Policies for precisely 
the same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. These policies par- 
ticipate in the annual distribution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachusetts 
non-forfeiture law. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values indorsed on every policy. 

THE Directors’ ANNUAL REPoRT, containing a detailed statement, and pam- 
phlets explanatory of the New Features, can be obtained on application to the 


Office of the Company, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. BOSTON, MASS. 














The United States Mail 
“oun SEED STORE mans door. 


We offer 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 


Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 


handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 


- D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784, 
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CHAS. D. STONE ct CO., 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENTS, 
185 and 187 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Lil. 


We make a specialty of purchasing merchandise and supplies of all kinds for persons 
living at a distance from this market. Our facilities for filling orders are not surpassed by 
any house in the country. You can save money by ordering through us. Give us a trial 
order. 


B. H. ROBERTSON. ROBERTSON & Cr ALLE, R. K. CRALLE. 


1324 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C., 


AGENTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. OF NEW YORK, 


THE LARGEST LIFE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 





SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 


NO RESTRICTIONS. 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 


380 East 14th Street. 
NEVT Yorn =. 





We make a specialty of purchasing and forwarding to out-of-town customers, 
or those absent from the city temporarily, merchandise or articles of any descrip- 
tion; thus saving to them the expense and loss of time in coming to the city. We 
CHARGE NO COMMISSION, but furnish goods at EXACTLY THE SAME PRICES 
parties would have to pay if they came personally to New York to buy. 


Samples Sent Gratuitously to All Parts of the 
Country on Application. 


Accounts are opened—payable monthly—with those making themselves known 
to us as responsible. A great saving is made in purchasing goods through us, in 
mail and express charges, by having all articles purchased from various houses sent 


in one package. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 


Wo00's - KING 


IGHEST AWARD GOLD MEDAL 
Superior Jet Black Brilliant Dressing, 


over all competitors at the World’s 
for preserving the leather and making it soft, and 


Exposition, New Organs, at which all 

manufacturers of any note competed, thus attest- 
thus rendering the shoe easy to the foot. Makes 
a jet black brilliant finish, Has taken the 


ing its superior qualities, which the Committee of 
Award quickly recognized. 
HAVE YOUR SHOE DEALER KEEP IT. 
WARRANTED UNEQUALLED. 








BOTTLES CONTAIN DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
GEO. H. WOOD & CO., M’f’rs, Boston, Mass, 














For Good Purposes Only. 

Mrs. A. M. Dauphin, of 1939 Ridge Avenue, 
Philadelphia, is well known to the ladies of 
that city from the great good she has done by 
means of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. She writes Mrs. Pinkham of a recent 
interesting case,—“A young married lady came 
to me suffering with a severe case of Prolapsus 
and Ulceration. She commenced taking the 
Compound, and in two months was fully re- 
stored. In proof of this, she soon found herself 
in an interesting condition. Influenced by 
foolish friends, she attempted to evade the 
responsibilities of maternity. After ten or 
twelve days she came to me again, and she was 
indeed in a most alarming state, and suffered 
terribly. I gave her a tablespoonful of the 
Compound every hour for eight hours until 
she fell asleep; she awoke much relieved and 
evidently better. She continued taking the 
Compound, and in due season she became the 
mother of a fine healthy boy. But for the 
timely use of the medicine she believes her life 
would have been lost.” 
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For Weak Women. 

Mrs. Lypra E. Pinknam: About the first 
of September, 1881, my wife was taken with 
uterine hemorrhage. The best styptics the 
physician could prescribe did not check it, and 
she got more and more enfeebled. She was 
troubled with Prolapsus Uteri, Leucorrhea, 
numbness of the limbs, sickness of the stomach, 
and loss of appetite. I purchased a trial bot- 

| tle of your Vegetable Compound. She said 
| she could discover a salutary effect from the 
| first dose. Now she is comparatively free from 
|the Prolapsus, Stomach’s sickness, &c. The 
| hemorrhage is very much better, and is less at 
the regular periods. Her appetite is restored, 
and her general health and strength are much 
improved. We feel that we have been wonder- 
Sully benefited, and our hearts are drawn out 
in gratitude for the same and in sympathy 
for other sufferers, for whose sakes we allow 
our names to be used. C. W. EATON, 
Thurston, N.Y. 
MRS. PINKHAM’'S COMPOUND is Reid ty cat 7 


| Mass. Price, $1. Six bottles for $5. 
| ists. Sent by mail, tage paid, in form of Pills or 





zenges, on receipt of price as above. Letters confiden- 
tially answered. 





FERRY & C6 


IsSTRATEOA VE, 
RIPE Naz0 


(CBZ. 
Rie 


Will be mailed FREE to all ap ts, and to customers of 

last without orderingit. [t contains about 180 pages, 

600 illustrations, prices, accurate descriptions and valuable 

for all varieties of VEGETABLE 

and FLOWER SEEDS, BULBS, etc. Invaluable 
especially to Market Gardeners. Send for it. 


to all, le 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan, 





WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 


OF SUPPLYING 


Post and Company 
GARDENS 


WITH THE BEST OF 


SEEDS. 


ORDERS FROM UNITED STATES ARMY OFFICERS EXECUTED 


AT SPECIAL 


LOW RATES. 


Send for our New Seed Annual and Special Rates. 


Address D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





ARTISTIC FURNISHING 


AND 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 


| HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 
(Formerly with Sypher & 0o.), 
| 120 WEST THIRTEENTH ST., NEW YORE CITY. 


Houses and apartments furnished with economy and taste. Army and navy orders executed with a 


special view to the use destined for same. Shopping of every kind attended to by Mrs. Ayer personally. 
Ladies can have gowns of every description, lingerie, and all accessories of the toilet, selected and pur- 
chased, subject to their approval. Send for circular giving particulars, terms, etc. Mrs. Ayer has the 
honor to refer to upwards of two hundred well-known citizens of various parts of the United States, among 
them Rev. Dr.and Mrs. Clinton Locke, Grace Church, Chicago; Rev. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah, 
N. Y.; Hon. Robert Lincoln, ex-Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. ; Justice and Mrs. S. F. Miller, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Lieutenant and Mrs. A. W. Wetherill, Sixth Infantry, Fort Douglas, Utah ; General and Mrs. 
John A. Logan, Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs. John B. Drake, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago; Mr. and 
Mrs. Chas. B. Farwell, C 


cago; Mr. and Mrs. John B. Lyon, Chicago; Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, N. Y. 


——_—5" 





——s" 
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ESTABLISHED 1811. Biware OF 


CHOICE OLD 
WHISKIES. 


Mild, Mellow, and Delicious. 





12,000,000, 42 SAEIBLY 



















The peculiar medicinal qualities of Whisky 
distilled from the finest growth of Rye in the 
renowned Valley of the Monongahela have 
attracted the attention of the Medical Faculty 
in the United States to such a degree as to 
place it in a very high position among the 
Materia Medica. 


=u 
< 
SS 
Zz 
z° 





<2 
Sample 100 will be a= 
livered by registered mail qe 
on receipt of $4.00,toany @® 


Mm part of the United States. 


4a Our monthly distributions of American and 
Foreign Advertising Novelties with our “ Tansill’s 
Punch’’ will soon exceed $50,000 per year in value. 

One agent (dealer only) wanted in each town. 
Send for our LATEST OFFER AT ONCE, before 
your neighbor has secured this, the most valuable 
cigar agency in the world. 

ndorsed by over three thousand merchants (our 

agents) representing the cream of the trade in every 
State and Territory in the United States. Demand 
unprecedented! No Drummers. 

4@> Inclose stump for illustrated price-list. 

R. W. TANSILL & CO., 


55 State St., Chicago. 


‘‘MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 


A‘ PERSON can play a tune on the Piano 
and Organ in 15 minutes by using Soper’s 
Instantaneous Guide. The Guide, with 20 
pieces of popular music, mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of $1.00. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam 
Power Machinery. Com- 
plete Outfits for Actual 


We beg to invite the attention of connois- 
seurs to our celebrated fine OLD WHIS- 
KIES, which we offer at the fol- 
lowing prices, in cases containing 
One Dozen Bottles each: 


Old Reserve Whisky . . . 818.00 
Unrivaled Upper-Ten Whisky, 15.00 
Brunswick Club Whisky . . 12.00 


If you cannot obtain these Whiskies from 
your grocer, we will, on receipt of bank draft, 
registered letter, or post-office money order, 
deliver them to your address by express, 
charges prepaid, to all points east of the 
Mississippi River, and by freight to any part 
of the United States, prepaid. 


For EXCELLENCE, PURITY, 
and EVENNESS OF QUALITY the 













above are Unsurpassed by any Whis- | == : ph ag TET 
kies in the market. They are entirely : 4 al, a eee 
FREE FROM ADULTERATION, |= —s 4 Sa ers, Tenoners, etc., eto. 

Machines on érial if de- 





and possess a natural flavor and fine 
tonic properties. 


sired. Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List Free. 

w. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 263 Ruby St. Rockford, Ill. 
A 


HEALTH IS WEALTH. 


Dr. E. C. West’s Nerve and Brain Treatment, a 
guaranteed Specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convul- 
sions, Fits, Nervous Neuralgia, Headache, Nervous 
Prostration caused by the use of alcohol or tobacco, 
Wakefulness, Mental Depression, Softening of the 
Brain, resulting in insanity and leading to misery, 
decay, and death, Over-Exertion of the Brain, re- 
sulting in premature old age. Each box contains 
one month’s treatment. $1.00 a box, or six boxes 
for $5.00; sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
We guarantee six boxes to cure. With each order 
received by us for six boxes, accompanied with $5.00, 
we will send a guarantee to refund the money if the 
treatment does not effecta cure. Guarantees issued 
by West & Co. Orders filled by sole agent, A. J. Drr- 
MAN, Chemist, Astor House, Broadway and Barclay 
Street, New York. 


These Whiskies are sold under guarantee to 
give perfect satisfaction; otherwise to 
be returned at our expense. Correspondence 
solicited. 


H. & H. W. CATHERWOOD, 
114 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
16 South William Street. 





| 
| 
| 
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Fecape High Rents and the Cost of Heating a Room by using 
THE Ross 


OPEN—Full Bed, 6 ft 2 In. long. 





FULL BED, 
SINGLE BED, 
CHILD'S BED, 





Guaranteed the Best 
Ventilated Fold- 
ing Bed made. 


Write for Catalogue. 


Ask Your Furniture Dealer for it. 


FOREST CITY FURNITURE CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
ROCHFORD. ILLINOIS. 


For Sale by C. W. UPTON, 
1370 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





CLOSED—With all Bedding Inside, 


WorRLp's -L CHAI or 


WHEEL —ALL Styles H LA it use of 


INVALIDS AND CRIPPLES. 
Self and secondary hand- een in- 
doors and out. Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement w Sole 
makers of the Patented “ Rolling 
Chairs” pushed about at the Centen- 
nial. For Illustrated Catalogue, send 
stamp, and mention UNITED SERVICE. 

SMITH "WHEEL CHAIR CONCERN, 162 William Street, New York. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Best in the world. 
Harmless! Reliable! In- 
stantaneous! No dis- 
a no ridic- 
ous tints; remedies 
the ill effects of bad 
dyes; leaves the hair 
soft and beautiful 
Black or Brown. Ex- 
planatory circulars 
sent postpaid in sealed 
envelo opes, on applica- 
tion, mentioning this 
paper. cola hy 9 ifarag- 
gists. Ap pplied b - 
ORS Wig k F; ea 

, ee x 
rN ah get 




























ION, 
disease ; by its use 


ON have erermare SUN the above 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long sran | 
have beencured. Jadeod, 20 pose 8 SPREE. my faith in 


that I willsend TWO togeth Mor withe va. 
UABLE tesnd 7WO BOTELES Fal toan ny sutiever. Give ex- 
press & P.O. address. DB. T. A. SLOCU 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


Folding Table Hed. 









“ATTENTION.” 


OFFICERS, SOLDIERS, AND 
MUSIOIANS 


WHO DESIRE TO AVOID CENSURE AT 


Guard Mounting 


Sunday Morning Inspection, 


SHOULD USE 


ELECTRO SILICON, 


THE BEST ARTICLE KNOWN FOR 


CLEANING anpD POLISHING 


All Military Equipments, 


Such as Buttons, Belt Plates, Swords, Scab- 
bards, Rifle Mountings, Horse Equipments, 
Musical Instruments, and all Metallic Sur- 
faces. Produces ter and more durable 
brilliancy, with less labor, than any other 
article. In use nineteen years. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of fifteen 
cents in stamps. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE on receipt of ad- 
dress, mentioning this magazine. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 


72 John St., New York. 


ed WORKS 
FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DIC- 
TIONARY 
Or tHe EncutsuH Lancuacs. New Edition. With 
Supplement. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. 
The standard, and in all respects best, Dictionary 
published. Library Sheep, marbled edges. $10.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY. 
A New, we ly Revised, and Greatly Enlarged 
Edition. alversal Pronouncing Dictionary of 


Biograph od Mythology. Containing complete and 
concise Blographical Sketches of the Eminent Persons 
of all Ages and Countries. By J. Tuomas, M.D., 

LL.D. Tepeviat 8vo. 2550 pages. Sheep. $12. oo. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA. 
American Revised Edition. THE BEST IN EVERY WAY. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Profusely 
Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts. 10 vols. 
Royal 8vo. Several editions, at various prices. 


READER’S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Containing “‘THE READER’S HANDBOOK,” 
“DI ONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE, a 
“DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES,” “WORDS, 
FACTS, AND PHRASES,” ‘“ ANCIENT AND 
MODERN FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS, *” « WOR- 
CESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY,” 
“ ROGET’S THESAURUS,” and “ SOULE'S 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES.” 8 vols. Bound in half 
morocco, gilt top. Per set, in pasteboard box, $20.00. 
Any volume sold separately. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of 
expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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THE 


BOSTON 
HERALD 


DEVOTES ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
NEW ENGLAND NEWS, 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE REGULAR ARMY 


THE MILITIA. 





Subscription Price - - - 80 Cents per Month. 
Sunday Herald (16 pages) - - $2.00 per Year. 





R. M. PULSIFER & CO, 


Proprietors, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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m™-5000 YEARS! Be 


Now, WHY is x<1T will never regret reading this entire advertisement. We could 
That, after five thousand years of study and practice, physicians | fill every page of this magazine with remarkable letters from grate- 
are still unable to cure such common ailments as Dyspepsia, Indi- | ful patrons who have been cured. 
gestion, Liver and Kidney troubles, etc.? In September, 1878, all London was astonished by a new depart- 
Common sense convinces one that something must be wrong. | ure in medicine,—a beautiful application of. Hisctro- Magnetic lorce, 
Other branches of science, surgery, dentistry, etc., have achieved | which positively cured headache, neuralgia, etc. , in two to five min- 
wonderful results, while medicine still remains to a t extent an | utes (we refer to Dr. Scott’s Pure Bristle Electric Hair Brush). 
experiment, Thinking ple are exclaiming: Why all these/ The people wondered, the doctors were dumfoundea, while the 
injurious drugs? Why all these large bills and yetnocure? Surely | practical inventor was hailed as a Public Benefactor. 
the doctor ought to relieve me after his five thousand years of pro-| | We could fill pages with illustrations of the gross errors of medi- 
found study. Can it be heis still groping in thedark? Let us| cine, and thinking people are desiring and awaiting a new depart- 
take an illustration: Here is an ordinary headache, known to the | ure in therapeutics. , 
doctor since Adam’s time, and yet what physician in Europe or} One is now at hand, and it threatens before long to revolutionize 
can cure it? the old experimental schools. It has peen conclusively demon- 
Now, if a physician, after all the knowledge his profession has | strated in the hospitals of London, as well as in large private 
acquired in i thousand years, cannot cure a simple headache, | practice, that most remarkable cures attend the application of 
how can he undertake to cure the more serious disorders which Magnetism to diseased parts of the body. Persons thought 
affect the human family? to be dead have been restored, and diseases heretofore baffling the 
In twelve months how much do you spend for medicines? In | best medical skill have yielded to a remedy which is believed to be 
twelve months how much do you pay your doctor? $10.00, | the “‘ Vital Spark” itself. 
$20.00, $50.00, $100.00, , It acts immediately upon the 
yes $1000.00. blood, nerves, and tissues, pro- 
ND YET NO CURE! ducing more benefit in a few hours 
Now will you keep righton spend- than the doctor has givenin weeks 
ing such sums, or you try, at or months, 
no risk of money, a simple and it has been well said, ‘‘electric- 
most agreeable remedy, lasting for ityis thesteamin thehuman engine 
years, and which keeps ‘t going and regulates 
Be Cured ickly ! its movements. It is the ‘Vital 
$3.00 or 85.00, you say, is a Spark,’ life itself, pervading all 
nature with power to kill or to 
cure.” 






































PRICE LIST. 


DR. SCOTT's 
GENUINE 
ELECTRIC CURATIVE 


> APPLIANCES, 

Pall Mall Electric Association, 
OF LONDON and NEW-YORK. 

Our Brushes are Pure Bristles, Not Wires. 

























round sum, but what do you paya 
doctor for two or three visits ? You 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
Intense nervous debility has been 
my trouble for years. Physicians and 
their medicines did not help me. I 





NEWARK, N.Y. Juner, 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have 

entirely cured me of muscular rheu- 
i has also 








a It By oe a = 
case of headache and female trou! 1 a J finally derived at relief from Dr, 
of eighteen years’ standing. Hair Brushes, Cure Headache in five minutes. ..... $3.00 Scott's Electric Belt. L. H. MILLER. 








Mrs. L. C. SPENCER. 


Flesh Brush, Cures Rheumatism and aches ........ 3.00 
Horse Brush, Cures Lameness and Stiffness ....... 5.00 
Tooth Brush, Bristles do notcome out............. -50 
Corsets, Prevent and Cure Sickness, $1.00, 1.50, 2.00 3.00 





















NILES, MICH. Jan. 5, 188s. 
Dr. Scott's Blectric td have 


cured me of acute d ja, from 
which I had suffered for sient ears. 




































































Dr. El rsets. Th SEE icnus ucule ses carceems > «6s ened i ic Hai 
coed me, and would act be without Peer Rn acs orozeness52**+e- ‘ > = —— Brush cures myhead- 
them. Mrs. H. D. BENSON. ae ee” See eaes. Wu. H. Peax. 
DEWITT, N. Y. Galvanic Generator, Cures Dyspepsia............. -50 — 

I have an invalid sister who had not | Nerve and Lung Invigorator, 100 Magnet Power .. 10.00 CEDAR FALLS, Iowa. 
one Pie Meteo te Benen sevtable. Bull Power... ...7” Seep Be bes done me move good tn a short 
Tepty tod is poy able tobe arewed [ee Adominal Seaport, ee oo aBOO fm Mieytaam filth mesicine T have 

.  - eadies ADGominal Supporter...........-.- . le nm . . 
Stepmontot Sntvay.Don. | Ladies Belt, Adjustable, Full Power 3.00 epee te 
——— iceping Cap, all sizes, 30 Magnet Power le Cc . PA., Oct. 8. 
PeorIA, Ixt. | Office Cap ad all sizes, 25 Magnet Pow 3.00 I found Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets 

I suffered from kidney, liver, and § Sciatic Appliance, all sizes.............. 8.00 [poqeeseed miraculous power in stimu- 
nervous troubles for twelve years. Dr. Leg Appliance, all sizes... . 5.00 ting and invigorating —— 
Scott’s Electric Belt entirely cured m Sh ‘Ramis : 7 body, and the Hair Brush had amagic 
after all other remedies had failed. oulder Appliance, all sizes 5.00 effecton my scalp. . 

His Electric Hair Brush hascured my | Knee Cap, all sizes . 5.00 MRS. T. E.. SNYDER, 
neuralgia. C. W. HORNISH. Suspensory, Complete (Fine Silk) 5.00 Fancy Goods Dealer. 
— re “ Z ro} 

Probably never, since the inven- nklet, each, all sizes...........+....- - 3. in quality and design. They are 
tion of Corsets, "has so large a Wristlet, each, all SIZES..2-.20-22- -ceeseeee eeeee 2.50 elegant in shape and finish, made 
demand been created as now exists | Throat Protector, all sizes, Prevents Pneumonia.... 3.00 after the best French pattern, and 
for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets | Insoles, per pair, all sizes, Prevent Cold Feet....... -50 warranted satisfactory in every 
and Belts. They are worn daily | Teething Necklace, Helps the Little Ones ......... -50 Those who have tried 











in over eight thousand families SENT ON TRIAL, POST-PAID. them say they will wear no 
in the city of New-York alone. others. Most of the above 

If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any cause, if you | — equally well to the Electric Belt for gents or ladies. 
seem “‘ pretty well,” yet lack energy and do not “feel up to the | he prices are as above. We make corsets in dove and 

an ig suffer from disease, we beg of you at once to trythese white only. Theyare sent out in a handsome box, accompanied 
remarkable curatives. They cannot and do not injure like medi- by a silver-plated compass, by which the Electro-magneticinfluence 
cine,—always doing good, never harm. There is no shock or can be tested. Ifyou cannot get them in your town, we will send 
sensation felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a long time | either kind toany address, post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 
for results; Electro-magnetism acts por gh peoeny the first cents added for packing or registration, and we guarantee safe 
week, more frequently the first day, and often even during the delivery into yourhands. Remit in post-office money-order, draft, 
first hour they are worn their wonderful curative powers are felt. | check, or in currency by registered letter at our risk. 

The celebrated Dr. W. A. Hammonn, of New-York, formerly| In ordering, kindly state exact size of Corset usually worn; or, 
Surgeon-Generalof the U. S. Army, lately lectured upon this sub- | where the size is not known, take a measurement of the waist over 
ject, and advised all medical men to make trial of these agencies, | the linen, deducting 3 inches for proper size of corset, 
describing at the same time most remarkable cures he had made,| This can be done with a piece of common string, which send 
even in cases which would seem hopeless. | with your order. Remit to 


The Corsets do not differ in appearance GEO. A. SCOTT, 84) Broadway, N. Y. 


worn, as we substitute our flat stee eae a. of the 
Please Mention this Publication. Agents Wanted! 






















ordinary corset-steels. They are all equally charged, differing only 
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i4 E S U R to include in your list of 

PERIODICALS FOR 1886 
some, if not all, of the following, for they are 
the very best and are found in the homes of all 


cultured people. 


No other journal numbers among its contributors 


e 
s0 many brilliant thinkers and profound scholars. 
‘The most important changes in the thought of the 
© timesare submitted to searching criticism and review 


The monthly contributions, by eminent writers, 


oe 
describing the contemporary life and thought 
of the leading nations of the world, give it an 
® unique position among other Journals, present- 


ing an epitome of all that best deserves attention in the world of thought and action. 


The test exponent of radicalism in England. 
Its Editors oma the 


4 * 
Contributors have ever been noted 
as leaders of progress, and have formed a school of 
® advanced thinkers, which may justly be cited as 


the most powerful factor of reform in the British Empire and elsewhere. 


While discussing all branches of modern thought, is par- 


e,¢@ 
ticularly devoted to the consideration of the more recent 
theories in Theology and Philosophy. Its articles are 
® characterized by a keenly critical spirit, and fur fulness 
of treatment and justness of criticism it stands alone, in its special field, among the 
periodicals of the world. 


Numbers among its contributors the greatest names 


e s 
that have moulded English thought for the past eighty 
years. While its policy admits the discussion of all 
® questions, its conservatism is tempered with a liberal- 


ism that marks it as the INDEPENDENT REVIEW of the world. 


Its reviews cover all the leading issues of the day, and 


& 
embrace the latest discoveries in Science, in History, 
and in Archeology. Much space is devoted to ecclesi- 
® astical history and matters connected with the Church, 


thus making the Review invaluable to the clerical student, as well as of great 
interest to the general reader. 


——_____— 


Is notable for the latitude of its theological 


. e 
views, many of the most advanced of modern 
theories in theology having recvived in its Ss 
© their first authoritative support. A distinctive 


feature ot this Review is its “INDEPENDENT SECTION,” containing articles advocating 
views at variance with those of its editors. 


—_—__— 


Is the leading and most popular magazine 


e 
’ of Great Britain. The tone of its articles, be 
they fiction, incidents of travel, critical or 
° pol tical essays, is unexceptionable, render- 


ng it most desirable for the Home Circle. 


All of above are printed line for line—page for page—with English Editions, but in handier form. 
While aiming to furnish a recognized medium for the inter- 


e 
change of views among. Shakespearian scholars, and to af- 
ford the student the fullest information relative to Shakes- 
© peare’s art, life and writings, SHAKESPEARIANA is specially 


designed to extend the influence of Shakespeare as a popular educator, and to stim- 
ulate the study of his works in our colleges and institutions of learning. 


t@ Full Index Circulars furnished upon application." 


LEGNARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 





0O'ZI$ ‘eeuy) HY 
*09°8$ ‘omy huy “Og'pg ‘yoRg 


*00°E1$ ‘OAV “O9'OI$ ‘anoy uy 
*00'8$ ‘ee1y) Auy “Og'ag ‘omy huy ‘OO'Eg ‘yoy 


*aBOA 104 
oats 


1104 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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“Monarch of the Monthlies.”’ 
The Largest, Cheapest and Best Magazine. 


OVER 1,000,000 READERS; OVER 1500 PAGES; OVER 1000 PICTURES EACH YEAR. 


FRANK LESLIE'S picture in color, a gem 
POPULAR MONTHLY of art, and worth more 
continues to hold its than the entire price 
place unchallenged at of the magazine. For 
the head of the great 1886 the aim of the 
magazines for the peo- publisher will be not 
ple. It prints more only to hold the Pop- 
matter, more pictures, € ULAR MONTHLY firmly 
and has more readers SE Ge in the public favor, but 
than any other. Its\@ af to make it better than 
success has been whol- £28) oe ever. ; 
ly unprecedented, and 'gry : New attractions, new 
is due solely to sterling Y writers, and new artists 
and positive merit. It will be presented in its 


contains 128 pages 4 pages, and all the ex- 
; tensive resources of the 


the wants of every- W well-known Publishing 
body. Each number ‘ House placed at its 
presents a_ beautiful S = disposal. 


ae 





AOD 


ex; 


py 


cli 
The POPULAR MONTHLY is for sale by all Newsdealers, or will be sent, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of subscription. Specimen Copies, 15c, each, post-paid. 
Address, and send Post Office Order or Check to 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, 53-55-57 Park Place, New-York. 


CARROLLTON HOTEL, 


Baltimore, Light, and German Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


THE LARGEST, LATEST BUILT, AND MOST CONVENIENT 
HOTEL IN THE CITY. 


PERMANENT BOARD BY THE MONTH AT FROM $50 UPWARDS. 


Special Arrangements will always be made satisfactorily for Families, or for 
Parties, by Telegraph. 

Officers of the Army and Navy and Marine Corps may always rely upon the 
best of accommodations, at 20 per cent. discount on advertised transient rates. 


F. W. COLEMAN, Manager. 


STATIONERY SENT BY MATL. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


JAMES H. ROGERS, 


Stationer and Publisher, 


28 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Army and Navy Officers, Government Officials, and others residing out of town will save 
considerable trouble, time, and money by sending to the above for all kinds of Stationery. A 
full line of Fancy and Business Stationery, Initial Paper, Monograms, Stamping, Visiting 
Cards, ete. Postage-stamps taken in payment, All orders will receive immediate attention. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 
Baltimore, May 8, 1885. 


LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS—NO EXTRAS. 


Mindful of the fact that figures most pointedly tell the story, attention is 
respectfully called to the appended data, indicating at one and the same moment 
the salient features of the striking reduction in the time of our Limited Ex- 
press Trains, as well as the determination of this Company to maintain its 
principles of the fastest time without extra charge therefor. 


Washington and Chicago 22 Hours and 5) Minutes, Distance a Mil 
“Yh Uonis 27‘ a4 
“ — Gineinmati 16 “and 19 Minute, =“ 
TW Fi 


“c “cc Baltimore 45 ‘“c 66 44 “c 
THIS 1S THE FASTEST TIME MADE BETWEEN THE CITIES NAMED. 


Leave Baltimore 9 a.M., Washington 10 a.M.; arrive Columbus 11.55 
P.M., arrive Chicago 8.55 a.M. Runs daily. (Solid Train com- 
posed of New Buffet Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 
SCHEDULE Leave Baltimore 2.30 p.m., Washington 3.30 P.M.; arrive Cincinnati 
7.45 a.m., St. Louis 6.80 p.m. Runs daily. (Solid Train com- 
posed of New Family Room Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 
WEST, Leave Baltimore 9 a.M., Washington 10 A.M.; arrive Pittsburg 7.35 
P.M. Runs daily. epee of Parlor Cars and Day Coaches.) 
Leave Baltimore 10.80 a.M.; arrive Washington 11.15 a.m. Except 

Sunday. (Composed of Pasler Cars and Day Coaches.) 





Leave Chicago 5.10 p.M., Columbus 2.10 a.M.; arrive Washington 6.30 
P.M., Baltimore 7.30 P.M. Runs daily. (Solid Train composed of 
New Buffet Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 


Leave St. Louis 8 a.m., Cincinnati 7.20 P.M.; arrive Washington 1.15 
SCHEDULE p.M., Baltimore 2.15 p.m. Runs daily. (Solid Train composed of 


New Family Room oes and Day Coaches.) 


FAST, Leave Pittsburg 8.50 a.M.; arrive Washington 6.30 P.M., Baltimore 
7.80 P.M. Runs daily. (Composed of Parlor Cars and Day 


Coaches. ) 
Leave Washington 3.15 P.M. ; arrive Baltimore 4 P.M. Except Sunday 
(Composed of Parlor and Day Coaches.) 


(FOR SCHEDULE OF OTHER TRAINS, SEE TRAVELERS’ OFFICIAL RAILWAY GUIDE 
AND MAP FOLDERS.) 
A demonstration by personal experience of the efficiency and elegance of 
the Limited Train Service on Picturesque Baltimore and Ohio would, 1 am 
sure, be as pleasurable to yourself as it would be gratifying to 


B. DUNHAM, Cc. K. LORD, 
General Manager, Baltimore. Gen’! Pass. Agent, Baltimore. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 
BALTIMORE, 
BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, Australia, St. Thomas, St. Croix, and British West Indies. 





ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS IN STERLING, 


Available in any part of the world, in Francs, for use in Martinique and Guadaloupe, and in 
Dotuars, for use in this and adjacent countries. 





MAKE TELEGRAPHIO TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN THIS 
OOUNTRY, EUROPE, AND BRITISH AND DANISH 
WEST INDIES. 


MAKE COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS 


Drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 





Their London house, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO0., receive accounts 
of American banks, firms, and individuals upon favorable terms. 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 
LIVERPOOL. LONDON. 


J. HOWARD FOOTE 


Sole U. S. Agent for the Genuine Courtois Cornets and Band Instruments. 

Sole U. S. Agent for Eugene and Jacques Albert’s New Patent Clarionets. 

Sole U.S. Agent for the Genuine Turkish Cymbals. 

Sole U. S. Agent for Badger’s Boehm Flutes. 

Sole Maker of the Genuine Challenge Band Instruments. 

Sole Maker of the Prize, Favorite, and Bini Guitars. 

Sole Importer of the Genuine Cremona Violin Strings. 

Sole Importer of the Imperial Russian Gut Violin Strings. 

Sole U. S. Depot for Geo. Clifton Dobson’s Matchless Banjos. 

Genuine Buffet’s, Albert’s, Martin’s, and Bertin’s Clarionets. 

Genuine Buffet’s and Godfroy’s Boehm Flutes and Piccolos. 

Genuine H. F. Meyer’s Fiutes and Piccolos. 

Genuine Old Violins, Artists?’ Bows, Mandolines, Zithers, etc. 

Genuine Swiss Musical Boxes, the finest quality imported. 

Genuine English Concertinas, and the finest line of Musical Merchandise 
of every description in the U. 8S. 

Wholesaler and Exporter of Prof. Gally’s Clariona and Orchestrones. 

General and Export Agent for the Celebrated Carpenter Organs, the 
best made. 

SEND FIVE CENTS STAMPS FOR FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
81 & 33 Maiden Lane. 307 & 309 Wabash Ave. 


Mention Taz Unrrep Service Magazine. 
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tRavE VITA mark 
SUPPOSITORIES. 





A POSITIVE CURE FOR 


COLD IN THE HEAD, HAY FEVER, 


—AND— 


CATARRH. 


THE ONLY LOCAL TREATMENT. 
Neither Liquid, Snuff, nor Salve. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS GRATIS. 


Boxes of 6 . . 25 Cents. 
Boxes of 14 . . 50 Cents. 


For sale by all druggists, or sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by 


VITA COMPANY, 
12 and 14 Cliff St., New York. 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT 


No. 1 Cigarettes 





are made from the brightest and highest cost gold 
leaf tobacco grown, and are far superior to any other 
cigarette produced. Beware of base imitations. The 
genuine bears the signature of undersigned manu- 
facturers on every package. They have no equal. 
TORRE TIES Se RT 
OR PIPE SMOKING the Richmond Straight Cut 
or Richmond Gem Curly Cut tobaccos are recom- 
mended as being delightfully mild and fragrant. 
PE ELLE ELE CLE 
All our goods are absolutely pure, and have a 
reputation that has made them a stand- 
ard article in all parts of the world. 





ALLEN & GINTER, 


Manufacturers Fine Grade Cigarettes and Smoking 
Tobaccos, Richmond, Va. 





BITTERS, 


An excellent appetizing tonic of exquisite flavor, now used over the 
whole world, cures Dyspepsia, Diarrhea, Fever and Ague, and all 
d.surders of the Digestive Organs. A few drops impart a delicious flavor 
to a glass of champagne, and to all summer drinks. Try it, and 
beware of counterfeits. Ask your grocer or druggist for the genuine 
article, manufactured by DR. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. 


3. W. WUPPERMANN, SOLE AGENT, 
61 BROADWAY, N. ¥Y. 








FRACRANT VANITY FAIR 


AND 


CLOTH OF GOLD CIGARETTES. 


ALWAYS FRESH, CLEAN, AND SWEET. 


Our Cigarettes were never so fine as now, they cannot be sur- 
passed for purity and excellence. Only the purest rice paper used. 


WM. §. KIMBALL & C0. 








Quaker City Beveled-Frame Racket. 


THE QUAKER CITY 
TENNIS RACKET 





has beveled frame; has the largest playing surface; highly polished; stringing unequaled 
lamb’s gut, thus insuring a light-strung Racket all the time. These Rackets are used by the 
leading Tennis Clubs in the country. Price, $5.50. 
FINE TENNIS RACKETS, from $1.59 to $5.50. 
FINE TENNIS SETS, from $10.00 to $50.00. 
Tennis Supplies—Nets, Balls, Poles, Guy-Ropes, Court Markers, Back-Stop Nets, Rubber 
Handle Corers, Rules, etc., etc. Send for IntustRateED CATALOGUE of Sportine Goons. 
A.J. REACH CO., Manufacturers, 23 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE > 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mase. 


There seems to be no difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


(From Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army.) 
a “Fort Grsson, Inp. Ter., February 1, 1879. 
“ Dear Sir,—The Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have used quite 


extensively since 1870, and with great satisfaction. Have helf a dozen patients using it here 
now,—citizens as well as persons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case where, 
being judiciously prescribed by a physician, it has failed to afford relief, and no other remedy 
have I seen people so generally hand about among their friends with commendation. For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of con- 
sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite 
enthusiastic about it. Iam sir, with great respect and esteem, 
“Yours respectfully, FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is manufactured by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I. Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except 
express charges, if they mention THe Unirgp Service. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. | 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 


A =e ——_ Samples of all the above five articles panel to your nearest Railroad Express Office (which 


‘or Fitcy Cents—Money Order, as or rene 


: YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York, 


DARLINGTON, RUNK & CO., 


IMPORTERS, RETAILERS, AND JOBBERS 
OF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LADIES’ 
WOOLENS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, HOSIERY 
MERINO AND MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, COSTUMES, 
COATS, INDIA SHAWLS, Etc. 


1126 and 1128 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Letters requesting samples or other information will receive immediate attention. 
SSS 
PRINTED BY J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 








